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PREFACE 


This volume contains the Report of the State Education Com- 
mission entitled Education in North Carolina, Today and Tomor- 
row. In it will be found a Preface, a Table of Contents, a List of 
Tables and Graphs, the Letter of Transmittal, the Foreword, the 
recommendations upon which all the members of the Commis- 
sion agree, the alternate recommendations, or Minority Report, 
the Reports and Recommendations of the fifteen Study and Ad- 
visory Committees, and an index. | 

These committee reports and recommendations contain the data 
and research results upon which are based the Commission 
recommendations. In these reports are both the philosophy and 
facts necessary to a complete understanding of the problems 
which have been raised, the needs which have been discovered, 
and the remedies which have been suggested. 

The Letter of Transmittal has been signed by all 18 Commis- 
sion members. The alternate finance plan, or Minority Report, has 
been signed by 7 members of the Commission. Eleven members 
support all the recommendations found on pages 1-63. The 
minority group does not favor the recommendations made by the 
majority group on school plants and on finance. 

Signers of the majority opinion are: Mrs. R. S. Ferguson, State 
Senator and member of the State Board of Education, Taylors- 
ville; Arthur E. Brown, labor leader, American Federation of La- 
bor, Durham; C. S. Bunn, farmer, Spring Hope; Carlyle Campbell, 
President, Meredith College, Raleigh; M. C. Campbell, Superin- 
tendent, Catawba County Schools, Newton; C. F. Carroll, Superin- 
tendent, High Point City Schools, High Point; Bertha Cooper, 
classroom teacher, NEA Director for North Carolina, and mem- 
ber of the NCEA Board of Directors, Elizabeth City; Brandon P. 
Hodges, lawyer, former State Senator and Governor’s Legislative 
Assistant, and State Treasurer-elect, Asheville; H. W. Kendall, 
Editor, Greensboro Daily News, Greensboro; J. C. Scarborough, 
proprietor, Scarborough and Hargett Funeral Home, Durham; 
John W. Umstead, District Manager, Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Company, member of Legislature, Chapel Hill. 

Signers of the minority opinion are: R. Grady Rankin, Com- 
mission Chairman, textile leader, State Senator, Gastonia; W. 
Dudley Bagley, farmer, former State Senator, and former assist- 
ant to the Comptroller General of the United States, Moyock; 
James J. Harris, President, James J. Harris and Company In- 
surance, Charlotte; Clarence Heer, college professor and econo- 
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mist, Chapel Hill; Edwin Pate, merchant, farmer, and banker, 
former member of Legislature and former member of the State 
School Commission, Laurinburg; Richard G. Stockton, Senior 
Trust Officer and Vice-President, Wachovia Bank, Winston-Salem; 
Jule B. Warren, Editor, We The People, Publication of the North 
Carolina Citizens Association, Raleigh. 

Although the members of the State Education Commission 
voted to have the entire report printed and distributed, Governor 
R. Gregg Cherry did not see fit to authorize its printing and dis- 
tribution. This volume is therefore printed under the sponsorship 
of the United Forces for Education in North Carolina. The United 
Forces consist of the North Carolina Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the North Carolina State School Board Association, the 
North Carolina State Grange, the North Carolina Education As- 
sociation, the North Carolina Farm Bureau, and the North Caro- 
lina Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The United Forces believe this volume to be a Bill of Rights 
for North Carolina children. They also believe that the State 
Education Commission is a people’s commission, that the wishes 
of the people are revealed in its recommendations, and that the 
people themselves should be thoroughly informed as to the facts 
contained in the Report. In truth these data make the recom- 
mendations meaningful. For these reasons, therefore, the United 
Forces believe they have rendered a public service by printing 
and distributing this volume, Education in North Carolina, Today 
and Tomorrow. In a democracy the people must be informed. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


September 24, 1948 
Honorable R. Gregg Cherry 
Governor of North Carolina 
State Capitol 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


DEAR GOVERNOR CHERRY: 


Authorized by the General Assembly of 1947 (Chapter 724 of 
the Session Laws), the State Education Commission was appointed 
by you “‘to study all educational problems to the end that a sound 
overall educational program may be developed in North Carolina.” 
The Commission conceived it to be its duty to recommend to you, 
the General Assembly of 1949, and the citizens of the state both 
the immediate and less immediate steps which should be taken 
to improve the program of public education in North Carolina. 
Some of the steps, as indicated in this report, are not only urgent 
but must be cared for before other. steps can be taken. 

The Commission created fifteen study and advisory committees 
of about twenty members each—approximately three hundred 
in all—to deal with every phase of public education. Each of 
these committees, consisting of prominent lay and educational 
leaders of the white and Negro races from all parts of the state, 
was advised by nationally-known out-of-state Specialists in the 
area of that committee’s concern. In addition, many officials and 
thousands of citizens from all walks of life have codperated in 
a most wholesome way. It is estimated that some fifty to sixty 
thousand citizens have contributed in one way or another to this 
study. Further acknowledgment of special obligations are pre- 
sented with our report. 

The committees and consultants, operating under the immediate 
direction of the office of the Commission, launched intensive in- 
vestigations, using appropriate research procedures. Each com- 
mittee prepared for the Commission a report describing the 
procedures employed and setting forth the major findings. Each 
report concluded with recommendations developed by the com- 
mittee and modified through coordinating conferences. The sixteen 
chapters in the second part of the complete publication are the 
reports made to the State Education Commission by the fifteen 
study and advisory committees. (The two chapters on State and 
Local Organization and Administration were prepared and pre- 
sented by the same committee). 
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The members of the Commission studied these reports, while 
in preparation and after completion, pondered the recommenda- 
tions and their implications, approved, disapproved, or modified 
the recommendations, drawing from the committee reports and 
their own discussions the official report presented herewith. So 
continuous was the contact and so close was the consequent agree- 
ment between the Commission and the study and advisory com- 
mittees that the sixteen sections of the official report may well 
be looked upon as digests of the sixteen reports of the committees. 


In conclusion, as the Commission submits the results of its labor, 
it desires to express its appreciation of this opportunity to serve 
the people of North Carolina. The members of the Commission 
will feel doubly rewarded if their recommendations so commend 
themselves to the General Assembly and the citizens of the state 
that, during the legislative session of 1949 and the sessions im- 
mediately following, the recommendations will be translated into 
law and thereby be written into the lives of the children whom 
the Commission has aspired to serve. 


Respectfully submitted, 


R. Grapdy RANKIN, Chairman, 
JULE B. WarREN, Vice-chairman, 
Mrs. R. S. Fercuson, Secretary, 
W. DupDLEyY BAGLEY, 

ARTHUR E. Brown, 

C. S. BUNN, 

CARLYLE CAMPBELL, 

M. C. CAMPBELL, 

Cer. CARROEE: 

BERTHA COOPER, 

JAMES J. HARRIS, JR., 

CLARENCE HEER, 

BRANDON P. HODGES, 

H. W. KENDALL, 

EDWIN PATE, 

J. C. SCARBOROUGH, 

RICHARD G. STOCKTON, 

JOHN W. UMSTEAD. 


FOREWORD 


N this volume will be found a description of public education 
ir in North Carolina both as it is and especially as it ought to be, 
for, as some one has appropriately said, the schools of North Caro- 
lina need today not so much a review of their history, interesting 
as that may be, as they do a program for the future. It is to this 
future that the State Education Commission now calls the atten- 
tion of the citizens of North Carolina. 

The Commission proposes herein, then, an educational program 
for both today and tomorrow, urging that which is immediately 
urgent without forgetting its duty to shed a long leading light 
along the educational path the state should follow. For it is writ- 
ten that men’s reach should exceed their grasp and where there 
is no vision the generations perish. 

The safest, best, and perhaps only wise legacy we can leave our 
children is a good education. The challenge of our children and 
our children’s children is the future of their schools. By what 
judgment they judge we shall be judged. So it behooves us all 
to take the long look forward, and fall into stride with Aycock: 
“I would have all our people believe in their power to accomplish 
as much as can be done anywhere on earth by any people.” To 
the extent that they measure up to his aspiration they will bring 
to realization Aycock’s dream of “the equal right of every child 
born on earth to have the opportunity to burgeon out all there 
is within him.” They will accept gladly and act on the words of 
Mclver: ‘“People—not rocks and rivers and imaginary boundary 
lines—make a state; and a state is great just in proportion as its 
people are educated.” 


EDUCATION AND NORTH CAROLINA’S RESOURCES 


V je HAT are the prospects for a higher standard of living and a 
better life generally in North Carolina? To answer this ques- 
tion five other questions must be answered. 

First, how rich is North Carolina in natural resources? The 
sun, land, minerals, water, plant, and animal life provide the 
physical medium in which the food is grown, metals and fuels 
are mined, building materials and clothing are procured, and 
from which our many machines and gadgets are fashioned. These 
are the community’s natural resources. 

In geologic and geographic areas and soil types, resulting from 
the wide range of geography and geology, North Carolina is un- 
Surpassed by any other state. The state has a wide range of geo- 
logic eras, from the most ancient to the most recent. It has four 
major geographic areas: tidewater, flat lands, the upper coastal 
plain, the wide expansive piedmont, and thousands of square miles 
of the highest and most picturesque mountains in eastern America. 
There are many sections in North Carolina with more soil types 
than whole states have. And in variety of all natural resources 
the state is scarcely excelled in the whole United States. 

Second, do the scientists know how to convert these raw natural 
resources into usable and salable products? Scientists and trained 
technicians are daily probing into the materials and forces which 
nature provides. Much of the basic research has been done. Al- 
ready scientists know the types of resource-use practices which 
will release the productive powers of land, minerals, forests, 
waters, and wildlife. If a fraction of what they know were put 
to work, there would be a marked increase in the income and level 
of living of the people of North Carolina. 

Third, has North Carolina developed the social organizations and 
economic mechanisms required for the effective utilization of its 
natural resources? Thanks to the social scientists and centuries 
of growth, North Carolina has the requisite government, laws, 
banks, methods of incorporation, purchasing and marketing facili- 
ties, and transportation, as well as the motivating and labor-supply 
institution, the fruitful family. So the state is nearly as well sup- 
plied with social resources as natural resources. 

Fourth, have the mass of citizens of North Carolina been taught 
the requisite knowledges and skills? The ready wealth of nature 
and the growing knowledge of scientists—these mean little until 
they are wedded to the skilled effort of the masses of North Caro- 
linians. Only in such a union is there prospect for a better society 
in our commonwealth. 
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The great number of people in the state represent a vast reser- 
voir of spiritual, intellectual, and physical energy. However, for 
the present, only a small fraction of this human potential is being 
tapped. The people have not been adequately stimulated or as- 
sisted to attain the vision, the scientific knowledge, and the skill 
they need and of which they are capable. There is great latent 
wealth stored in the people of North Carolina. 

A richer life for the people of the state can come, then, only 
through the release of our tremendous human capacity so it may — 
release in turn the pent-up gifts of nature. Nothing less than a 
new spiritual and scientific awakening of the people of the state 
can achieve this full promise, and nothing less than a continuous 
educational crusade can bring the awakening. 

There is a tendency to place too much stress on the richness of 
natural resources in comparison with human factor. Some seem 
to think that bountiful natural resources are a guarantee of high 
living standards. As a matter of fact, the opposite is often true. 
Some of the nations with the highest standards of living are those 
with the most meager resources. On the other hand the inhabit- 
ants of some of the countries with the most bountiful resources 
live in the direst poverty. Even with relatively poor natural re- 
sources a country or area can enjoy the highest prosperity, if the 
people are sufficiently skilled to utilize those resources effectively. 
Switzerland and Sweden are examples of nations with limited 
resources which have a high standard of living because of the 
notable skill of their people. 

To repeat for emphasis, the promise of North Carolina’s future 
lies in the full development of the human and natural resources 
of the state. This promise will be fulfilled only if the people of 
the state provide the means for releasing the human potential into 
productive union with nature’s gifts. 

Fifth, have the people of North Carolina accumulated sufficient 
capital to purchase efficient machines and other tools needed to 
transform natural resources into wealth? Deposits in the banks 
of North Carolina are sufficient to finance many more enterprises 
than the skill of the people can manage. 

So there is no shortage of natural resources, scientific knowledge, 
social organizations and economic mechanisms, and bank deposits. 
The shortage is in an educated citizenry. That alone is the weak 
link in the chain. The economy of North Carolina is unbalanced. 
More of the money in the banks should be going into the right kind 
of education—to providing the people with technical skills. 

The major problem, then, faced by the state today is to plan 
its educational program so that every educational institution will 
make a direct and continuing contribution to the development 
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of the economy of the state. This is a problem which should chal- 
lenge the best thinking of all the citizens during the coming years. 
It can be done in North Carolina, as it has been done in countries 
like Denmark, if the people are willing to make the. effort—to 
Sacrifice now in order to invest in a promising future. 

North Carolina has made tremendous economic progress during 
the decade that has elapsed since the appearance of the report 
which presented the South as the Nation’s Number One Economic 
Problem. In many respects the economic progress of North Caro- 
lina has exceeded that of the South as a whole. Thirty or forty 
years ago, by every yardstick of economic measurement, North 
Carolina ranked at or near the bottom among the states of the 
union. Ten years ago the average rank was in the neighborhood 
of forty-third among the states. Today North Carolina makes a 
somewhat better showing since its progress has exceeded that of 
the nation as a whole. The average of a number of important eco- 
nomic indices ranks North Carolina approximately fortieth on 
& per capita basis of measurement. Notwithstanding this progress, 
there are today only a few respects in which North Carolina com- 
pares favorably with the nation as a whole. 

The gap between present achievement and much greater poten- 
tial achievement is due largely to the imperfections and inade- 
quacies in North Carolina’s educational system. Every community 
in the state has the potentiality of producing goods and services 
which will provide a much higher standard of living. Only through 
an adequate educational program can any community attain this 
higher level of human welfare. . 


Recommendations 


1. The human and natural resources of the state should be 
used much more effectively. 


2. Some of the surplus bank deposits should be converted into 
productive skill. Poorly educated and unskilled people can pro- 
vide for themselves only a low standard of living and cannot com- 
pete successfully in a modern industrialized civilization. A study 
was made to discover why the people of some nations of the world 
live well while the people of other nations eke out a bare sub- 
sistence or less. The study yielded the conclusion that differences 
in the level of living were due solely to differences in technical 
skill of the people. 


3. The extra financial effort to provide an adequate program 
of education should be made in the immediate future as a means 
of getting underway promptly the type of program which will be 
needed during coming years. The greatest effort must be made 
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during the next few years in order to provide the required mo- 
mentum. Thereafter, as growing skills produce a greater wealth, 
it will be easier for people of the state to bear their tax burden. 


4. Children in the poorer communities should be assured edu- 
cational opportunities that are more nearly equal to those enjoyed 
by children in wealthier communities. While North Carolina has 
made much progress toward providing equality of educational 
opportunity, evidence indicates that there is urgent need for much 
further progress. No community in the state should be required 
by law, directly or indirectly, to make a financial effort greater 
than is required in any other community in order to provide an 
adequate minimum foundation program of education for its chil- 
dren. | 


5. All educational institutions and agencies should give greater 
emphasis to those factors and experiences which will help the 
citizens of the state to solve their urgent problems of health, hous- 
ing, low income, and depletion of natural resources. Merely teach- 
ing facts about the state will not meet the needs. The curriculum 
must be designed to produce technical skill—ability to perform. 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


What do most citizens of North Carolina want of their schools? 
They want schools to be free from the kindergarten through the 
fourteenth year and to be operated by well prepared teachers, 
principals, and other personnel. They want school grounds, build- 
ings, busses, and other facilities to be adequate. They want an 
instructional program that is sufficiently comprehensive not only 
to give pupils a mastery of the fundamental skills but also to pro- 
mote healthful living, creative activities, social understanding, 
and wholesome recreation. They want this program to be broad 
enough to meet the needs of all children and youth, in school and 
out, whether these young people will attend college or work in 
homes, on farms, or in industrial plants. They even want provision 
made so that adults may continue their education. 

The citizens want all of these opportunities because they realize 
that the lack of many of them explains why half the children who 
enter the first grade quit school before they finish the eighth grade, 
and half those who enter high school quit before they graduate. 

They are aware that the offerings and services of too many 
schools are too limited. Vocational offerings, pre-school services, 
adult services, provision for out-of-school youth, and care for 
handicapped children are quite inadequate. Citizens registered 
the fact that they particularly wanted more emphasis on reading 
with understanding, effective study, knowledge of the operations 
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of government, appreciation of art and music, acquisition of moral 
values, and preparation for marriage and parenthood. 

Most citizens are not only demanding a rich instructional pro- 
gram for their own children but they also subscribe to the belief 
that this program should be equal for all children regardless of 
race and place of residence within the state. 

. Tests were given to discover whether equal educational oppor- 
tunities do in fact exist. The average achievement of urban chil- 
dren was higher than that of rural children, and the average of 
white children was higher than that of Negro children. 

General observation and common sense suggest that much of 
the difference in achievement between urban and rural and white 
and Negro children is due to inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunities. In fact, the Commission found abundant evidence that 
urban schools generally are more adequate than rural schools and 
that white schools have better facilities than do Negro schools. 

Vision and bold planning are necessary if the educational needs 
of North Carolina’s children and youth are to be met. If planning 
is to result in placing North Carolina among the top ranking states 
educationally, far reaching and courageous steps must be taken 
(a) to provide educational leadership of the highest quality at 
the state, county, and community levels; (b) to secure and main- 
tain a thoroughly competent teaching staff for all schools—urban- 
rural, elementary-secondary, white-Indian-Negro; (c) to effect an 
adequate structural organization of schools; and (d) to provide 
an adequate financial base to support and guarantee a rich instruc- 
tional program for all children, youth, and adults of North Caro- 
lina, regardless of race and place of residence within the state. 


Recommendations 


1. The instructional program of the schools of North Carolina 
should be sufficiently comprehensive to provide for the all-round 
growth and basic educational needs of children in the elementary 
and secondary grades. The schools should provide opportunities 
for and help pupils to acquire necessary skills and competencies 
in the fundamental tool subjects—reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; in healthful living; understanding of citizenship; in an 
understanding of family life; in consumer education; in scientific 
knowledge; in an appreciation of literature, art, music, and na- 
ture; in the proper use of leisure time; in the development of 
respect for other persons; in the development of ability to think 
rationally; in creative activities; in the use of community resources; 
In social understandings; and in making a living. They should 
provide adequate instructional materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment, and a healthful and attractive school environment. 
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2. Sufficient supervision should be provided for the operation — 
of an adequate instructional program. Supervisory instructional 
leadership should be competent to stimulate the personal and 
professional growth of teachers, furnish leadership for curriculum 
improvement, and bring about greater unity and balance in the 
total curriculum. The services of the supervisor are particularly 
effective when they are rendered through the principals. 


3. The instructional program at all levels should focus greater 
attention upon the individual pupil. In many elementary class- 
rooms, especially in large elementary schools, teachers must teach 
from forty to fifty children, and, consequently, are forced to neglect 
the needs of individual pupils. More attention should be given to 
the individual pupil both at the elementary and secondary levels. 
The area of counseling and guidance is particularly important at 
the secondary level. 3 


4. In order to increase the holding power of the schools, the 
instructional program should be broadened to provide for the 
needs of each pupil. The limited program of the small high school 
in North Carolina, designed largely to meet the needs of pupils 
who plan to enter college, probably accounts for the tremendous 
withdrawal of pupils for whom the offerings are inappropriate 
and ineffectual. 


5. The learning environment, particularly in the elementary 
schools, should be improved. Movable furniture, storage space 
for instructional supplies, and more instructional materials, espe- 
cially in the areas of audio-visual aids, science and health, and 
practical and fine arts are needed. Library services should be 
extended and improved. Community resources should be used 
more widely as tools for useful and effective learning. 


6. Opportunity for an adequate minimum foundation program 
of education should be guaranteed to all children throughout the 
state, regardless of race and regardless of place of residence. Test 
results indicate that urban children are achieving at a higher level 
than rural children, and that white children are achieving at a 
higher level than Negro children. In so far as possible, factors 
responsible for these differences, such as differences in the educa- 
tion of teachers, degree of supervision, variations in attendance, 
and differences in buildings, equipment, and other facilities avail- 
able for learning activities should be eliminated. 


7. The results of testing programs should be used for the pur- 
pose of diagnosing learning difficulties and developing needed 
programs of remedial teaching. Tests are valuable when properly 
used. Results must always be interpreted in light of the general] 
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background and educational opportunities available to the chil- 
dren and youth. 


8. The concept of the function of the school should be broad- 
_ened. The public schools should contribute to the growth and 
development of children and youth as individuals and as whole- 
some and helpful participants in group living, and should con- 
tribute to improving the quality of living in the community. 


9. The offerings and services of the schools should be extended 
to meet more adequately the needs of children, youth, and adults. 
This would involve making plans and ultimately developing pro- 
visions for an adequate educational program from the kinder- 
garten through the fourteenth grade as well as for exceptional 
children, out-of-school youth, and adults. 


10. The school program should be organically whole, not broken 
into segments, for the learning process is continuous and cumula- 
tive. Elementary education, secondary education, vocational edu- 
cation, education for exceptional children, and adult education 
are each an integral part of one state educational program. 


11. The unified program of education should be the result of co- 
operative development by all persons and agencies concerned. 
Teachers, principals, county health authorities, service clubs, 
patriotic groups, parents, and children should have an opportunity 
to participate in and contribute to planning the total educational 
enterprise. 


12. Schools should be active participants in the life and activi- 
ties of communities. While in North Carolina the community 
school concept is being accepted in certain communities, com- 
munity schools are not general over the state. Learning experi- 
ences are more vital and real for children and youth, and teachers 
learn individual needs of children and youth better when the 
degree of participation in community life is high. 


13. Schools should be organized and administered so that demo- 
cratic attitudes and behavior result from the educational process. 
Democratic behavior is learned behavior which is based essentially 
on three factors: (a) respect for personality; (b) the ability and 
willingness to use codperative means in solving problems; and 
(c) the ability and willingness to rely on the use of intelligence 
in the solution of problems. Daily school living can be planned 
and administered so that democratic behavior and good demo- 
cratic citizenship may result. 


14. Schools should provide teachers who are competent and 
who exert a wholesome influence upon children and youth. A 
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thoroughly competent teaching staff should be secured and main- 
tained for all schools—urban-rural, white-Indian-Negro, elemen- 
tary-secondary. 


15. Longer periods of service for school employees are de- 
sirable. A longer period of service each year will provide oppor- 
tunities for remedial work, community work, arts and crafts, 
music, improved planning, and study. 


16. Adequate methods and means for continuous evaluation 
of the instructional program should be employed. Good evalua- 
tion is essential as a basis for determining strengths and weak- 
nesses and planning needed improvements. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Elementary schools in North Carolina afford the basic founda- 
tion for all public education. The people of North Carolina have 
recognized the importance of elementary schools through estab- 
lishment of high certification standards for elementary teachers, 
provision of a single salary schedule for all teachers, and provision 
of a school term of nine months for all children. Availability of 
instructional materials has also been reasonably assured through 
state financial support for purchase of such materials. 

Elementary schools generally include grades one through eight. 
No public kindergartens are provided for five-year old children. 
The holding power of the elementary schools has improved within 
the past few years, but as a result of retardation and drop outs, 
enrollment in the eighth grade is still not much more than half 
the enrollment of the first grade. 

Several problems and difficulties confront elementary schools 
in their attempts to become outstanding schools. At least half 
the elementary classrooms of North Carolina are inadequate in 
size and facilities. Although a fair supply of materials of instruc- 
tion is available for an enriched program, films, phonograph rec- 
ords, radios, and slides are not used to a great extent in any schools. 
Community resources are quite generally neglected. Another cur- 
riculum area which needs strengthening is the arts. More oppor- 
tunities are needed for creative expression by children in art, 
music, dramatics, and the practical arts. 

Good elementary schools can be developed only if teachers have 
reasonable teaching loads. Great progress has been made in the 
past few years toward a reduction of the load of elementary teach- 
ers. More reduction is essential, however, if much individual at- 
tention to pupils is to be assured. Far too many elementary teachers 
in North Carolina still must teach forty to fifty children. 

One of the greatest needs of elementary schools is strong edu- 
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cational leadership. General instructional supervision is provided 
for only a few schools, and too often principals are full time teach- 
ers who must also assume numerous clerical duties. The presence 
of strong democratic leadership by principals and supervisors 
would contribute greatly to an improved elementary school pro- 
gram. 

Many excellent elementary schools are now serving the needs 
of North Carolina children adequately. The people of the state 
desire to make all elemetnary schools as outstanding as the best 
schools. 


Recommendations 


1. More emphasis should be placed, in most elementary schools, 
on the balanced, well rounded, and continuous development of all 
pupils. This should include not only the development of com- 
petency in the basic skills but provision for: proper development 
_ in many other areas, such as health, emotional balance, maturity, 
good citizenship, and creative activity. 


2. Greater attention should be given to the development in 
each child of competence in the skill subjects of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, and English through the use of these skills 
in the solution of practical problems rather than through excessive 
emphasis on routine memory work. The evidence shows that the 
amount of time now devoted to skill subjects in most elementary 
schools is sufficient to assure reasonable proficiency, but there is 
not enough emphasis on the application of these skills. 


3. The allotment of teachers for elementary schools should be 
made on the basis of 27 to 30 pupils in average daily attendance 
in the larger schools. The teacher unit allotment plan should also 
provide a smaller average daily attendance in schools which must 
be maintained with a relatively small enrollment. 


4. Provision should be made for allotting administrative and 
special instructional personnel for elementary schools on the basis 
of one for every eight teachers. Such personnel should be princi- 
pals, librarians, music assistants, art assistants, guidance counse- 
lors, health coordinators, and others needed in local schools and 
administrative units. Specific determination of kinds of personnel 
should be the responsibility of local administrative units. 


9. At least three-fourths of the administrative and special 
instructional personnel allotted to local administrative units on 
the basis of the number of elementary teachers should be assigned 
to elementary schools. The remaining one-fourth of such personnel 
should then be assigned to all schools or to whichever schools most 
need their services. 
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6. Elementary schools should have the services of a competent 
principal. In general, it is desirable to have a full-time principal 
for each school of eight or more teachers. In many cases, how- 
ever, a principal may serve as leader of a twelve grade school or 
as principal of a high school and the small ‘‘feeder” schools. Re- 
gardless of the organization, all elementary teachers should have 
available a high quality of instructional leadership. 


7. Elementary principals and principals of twelve grade schools 
should possess training in elementary school work. Such training 
is essential to strong educational leadership in North Carolina 
elementary schools. 


8. The services of a general supervisor or coordinator of in- 
struction should be available in each administrative unit. This 
supervisor or coordinator should be responsible for assistance in 
the development of a continuous twelve grade instructional pro- 
gram. 


9. The State Department of Public Instruction should set up 
study committees for the purpose of assisting communities which 
wish to establish public kindergartens. These committees should 
provide advisory service to school systems regarding programs, 
teachers, and facilities necessary for development of kindergartens. 


10. Standards for teacher education, buildings, equipment, and 
programs established by the state for publicly supported kinder- 
gartens and elementary schools should also apply to non-public 
kindergartens and elementary schools. 


11. The present plan of dual adoption and the method of dis- 
tributing basal readers for the first three grades should ‘be ex- 
tended to include all grades in the elementary school. This plan 
would make possible a greater enrichment of the program of the 
upper elementary grades, as well as more satisfactory adaptation 
of the program to individual needs of children. North Carolina 
citizens thus far have checked insufficient attention to individual 
pupils as an undesirable practice more often than any other prac- 
tice. 


12. The curriculum of the seventh and eighth grades should 
be strengthened through occupational studies, industrial arts, shop 
experiences, homemaking, and more personal guidance. In broad- 
ening the program, each seventh and eighth grade pupil should be 
under the guidance of one teacher for most of the school day. 


13. Library services should be available to all elementary 
schools. A well organized central library should be provided in 
each elementary school. If building facilities are inadequate, well 
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chosen collections of books should be available in all elementary 
classrooms. Whatever plans for library service are adopted, pro- 
vision should be made for a wide variety of books chosen to meet 
individual and group needs. 


14. Special attention should be given to the development of 
a balanced day’s program for children. Teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and parents should cooperate in developing a program which 
gives proper emphasis to the basic physical, emotional, and mental] 
needs of children. Hence, a balanced program will provide for 
fundamental skills, art, music, science, health, recreation, and 
rest. In addition, it is desirable to provide time for development 
of large units of work or projects which include excursions, field 
trips, and other means of studying community resources. 


15. Special attention should be given in elementary schools 
to the health needs of children. Many schools need to provide 
more sanitary facilities and better lighting since health cannot 
be taught if the school itself is an unhealthful place to live. In 
addition, all school systems should develop adequate programs 
for giving children medical examinations and for more satisfactory 
follow-up of such examinations. 


16. Greater concern should be exhibited for developing experi- 
ences and activities designed to challenge exceptionally capable 
children. Such children should generally remain in regular class- 
room groups, but special efforts should be made to present chal- 
lenging experiences for these children. Probably the most de- 
sirable approach may be found in provision of an enriched 
curriculum for exceptionally capable children. They will master 
the skill subjects in less time than most children and therefore 
heed the challenge of new skills and opportunities. Consequently, 
there should be provided a greater variety of experiences in science, 
social studies, art, music, and reading. Independent work in all 
of these areas should be encouraged. 


17. Methods of reporting pupil progress to parents should. be 
reconsidered. The traditional letter form of grades really gives 
little information to parents and in many cases provides little 
guidance for other teachers. Elementary teachers in North Caro- 
lina have signified an interest in experimentation with other ap- 
proaches, and such interest should be encouraged by the entire 
school faculty and administration. 


18. The public schools, the lay public, lay organizations, and 
teacher education institutions should join in a concerted attack 
upon the teacher shortage in elementary schools. Education in 
North Carolina elementary schools will most certainly face a 
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serious crisis within a few years unless cooperative efforts are 
exerted to guide young people into teaching at the elementary 
level. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The purposes of secondary education as thought of by North 
Carolina parents, teachers, and pupils are very broad rather than 
limited. Each of the three named groups strongly desires that 
the high schools assume responsibility to fit youth for those com- 
mon functions and responsibilities which, as citizens of a common 
heritage, they will share with others; and to help youth fulfill 
the unique particular functions in life which they can best fulfill. 

They desire that the high schools assume responsibility to help 
youth to (a) develop the skills, understandings, and attitudes 
essential to making a living; (b) maintain good health and physi- 
cal fitness; (c) understand the rights and duties of citizens; (d) 
learn the skills, abilities, and attitudes necessary to good home 
and family life; (e) learn how to purchase and use goods and 
services intelligently; (f) understand the methods of science and 
the place of science in modern living; (g) develop their capacities 
to appreciate beauty in literature, music, art, and nature; (h) 
use their leisure time wisely; (i) develop respect for other per- 
sons, and for moral and spiritual life; think rationally, express 
thoughts clearly, and read and listen with understanding. 

There is a wide gap between what the high schools of the state 
are doing to meet the needs of youth, and what parents, teachers, 
and youth would like to have them do. The difference is greater 
for small high schools than for large high schools. 

The holding power of large high schools of the state is con- 
siderably greater than that of small high schools; that is, a much 
larger percentage of the students in the large high schools com- 
plete their work and graduate. 

The per cent of seniors who have no definite plans beyond grad- 
uation is tragically high in both large and small high schools, but 
is much higher in small high schools than in large high schools. 

The youth of North Carolina are of the opinion that the great 
majority of their teachers are competent and the kind of persons 
that teachers should be. 

The curriculum of the great majority of high schools of the 
_ state is not sufficiently varied to meet the needs found among 
youth. The curriculum of small high schools is more limited than 
that of large high schools. 

The key to the building of better programs of secondary educa- 
tion is cooperative thinking and effort on the part of all groups 
concerned. | 
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These findings provide a contrast between what exists in North 
Carolina and what citizens, teachers, and, in particular, pupils 
desire. They also provide the challenge and direction for what 
should be done. 


‘Recommendations 


1. School superintendents and principals should begin at once 
to secure the participation of parents and of teachers in broad 
policy making, and in devising ways and means of achieving agreed 
upon goals. At appropriate points the participation of young per- 
sons should be sought both in policy making and implementing 
the results of thinking. 


2. High schools should be sufficiently large to include in their 
respective programs all necessary services of a good secondary 
school. It is believed that a minimum enrollment for a four year 
- secondary school should be 300. State and local authorities should 
begin to make long-range plans for the elimination of all small 
high schools except those which are definitely isolated. In instances 
where the elimination of a small high school is administratively 
impracticable because of isolation or road conditions, comparable 
services for youth must be provided at the increased cost required. 

In line with the continuing national trend, the Commission favors 
the reorganized secondary school wherever feasible. In North Caro- 
lina, however, only seventy-three of the 971 high schools employ 
twelve or more teachers. This situation implies that school dis- 
tricts which do reorganize in order to provide larger schools should 
determine the type of secondary school organization in the light 
of local needs. In other words, schools could be organized to in- 
clude grades 9 through 12 and 10 through 12, as at present, while 
others could include grades 7 through 12. 


3. In the state’s allotment of teachers for the larger and non- 
isolated high schools, there should be a reduction in the immediate 
future to 27-30 pupils per teacher in average daily attendance. 


4. In addition to the regular allotment of teachers in the state 
foundation program, provision should be made for special services 
such as principals, guidance counselors, librarians, curriculum co- 
ordinators, and others. This provision could be met by means of 
a formula which would authorize such additions for a given num- 
ber of teachers. 


5. In the basic support program provision should be made for 
clerical services in the schools. The time of principal and teachers 
could thereby be freed for the improvement of the instructional 
program, a step which is highly desirable. 
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6. The teaching load should be established at a maximum of 
150 pupil periods per day or 750 pupil periods per week. An effort 
should be made to hold the teaching load considerably below this 
maximum to make possible more attention to individual pupils. 


7. The high schools should assume responsibility for the further 
education of out-of-school youth. 


8. More adequate provision should be made for offering voca- 
tional courses such as business education, agriculture, trades and 
industries, homemaking, distributive education, and diversified 
occupations in high schools in which there is a manifest need for 
such training. 


9. Schools should organize a program for studying pupils by 
means of observational techniques and measurement, including 
tests of ability, aptitude, interests, and achievement. They should 
record these data on cumulative records which are kept up to 
date. Specialized counseling services and curriculum experiences . 
suggested by these data should be provided. 


10. More attention should be given to occupational guidance 
by making definite provision for teaching about occupations and 
for assisting pupils in making wise vocational choices. 


11. High schools should develop programs designed to help 
adults identify and solve some of their individual and group prob- 
lems, thereby improving the quality of living in the communities 
which they serve. Schools that serve the community in a realistic 
sense will need to help develop community service facilities to 
meet community needs. 


12. The ten imperative needs of youth should be given more 
realistic consideration in planning and carrying forward curricu- 
lum practices and conditions. These are: 


(a) All youth need to develop salable skills and those 
understandings and attitudes that make the worker an 
intelligent and productive participant in economic life. 
To this end, most youth need supervised work experience 
as well as education in the skills and knowledge of their 
occupations. 

(b) All youth need to develop and maintain good health 
and physical fitness. 

(c) All youth need to understand the rights and duties 
of the citizen of a democratic society, and to be diligent 
and competent in the performance of their obligations as 
members of the community and citizens of the state and 


nation. 
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(d) All youth need to understand the significance of 
the family for the individual and society and the con- 
ditions conducive to successful family life. 

(e) All youth need to know how to purchase and use 
goods and services intelligently, understanding both the 
values received by the consumer and the economic conse- 
quences of their acts. 

(f) All youth need to understand the methods of sci- 
ence, the influence of science on human life, and the 
main scientific facts Gonceue the nature of the world 
and of man. 

(g) All youth need opportunities to develop their ca- 
pacities to appreciate beauty in literature, art, music, and 
nature. 

(h) All youth need to be able to use their leisure time 
well and to budget it wisely, balancing activities that 
yield satisfactions to the individual with those that are 
socially useful. 

(i) All youth need to develop respect for other persons, 
to grow in their insight into ethical values and principles, 
and to be able to live and work cooperatively with others. 

(j) All youth need to grow in their ability to think 
rationally, to express their thoughts clearly, and to read 
and listen with understanding.° 


13. Full use should be made of the resources of the community 
and the state in curriculum planning and development. Fortu- 
nately in the discharge of this function North Carolina schools 
have the advantage of the materials of its Resource-Use Commis- 
sion. 


14. Faculties of high schools should study every possible means 
of alleviating the evils of over-departmentalization and over- 
specialization which have come to characterize some secondary 
schools. Specific suggestions to aid in such a study are included 
in the section on curriculum. 


15. Salaries, living conditions, and community regard for edu- 
cation should be such as to attract and hold teachers of high quality. 
The successful achievement of educational goals depends on the 
quality of the teacher and teaching, as was impressively revealed 
through interviews with seniors. 


16. When community colleges are established, programs should 
be provided for all five of the groups identified by the Educational 


5 The Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary School Age. (The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. Vol. 31, No. 145, March, 1947). 
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Policies Commission.®. A state plan is needed to assure that such 
colleges will be established only at centers where they can be 
justified in terms of the’ pupils to be served and to the needs to 
be met. Provision should be made, therefore, to authorize the 
establishment of community colleges to be supported by local 
funds in communities where they can be established without handi- 
capping the regular program, where the enrollment (a minimum 
of 300 students) is large enough to assure that the work can be 
offered at an economical cost, and at centers which are logically 
located to serve the particular area with a long time program. 
In favoring the development of community colleges, the Com- 
mission emphasizes that they must be soundly established with 
respect to financial support, student attendance, and without 
prejudice to the total program of public school education. In this 
connection attention is called to recommendations 8, 9, and 10 
in the section on local school organization and administration. 
The Commission warns against the creation of small inadequately 
financed institutions which would, in all probability, retard the 
development of a sound program of post high school education. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The need for including vocational education in the high school 
curriculum has become much more obvious and urgent as a result 
of the greatly increased high school enrollments. In North Caro- 
lina less than 13 per cent of the 1940 high school graduates entered 
college. A large proportion of the remaining 87 per cent entered 
the labor market on leaving the secondary schools. Thus, thou- 
sands of young workers attempt to find employment each year 
without having acquired the educational or technical skills needed 
to deal with the problems of choosing, entering on, and succeeding 
in an occupation. They must secure employment with little knowl- 
edge of their own aptitudes or of the occupations available to 
them. This latter factor is particularly important, since a study 
shows that students’ preferences for occupations in North Caro- 
lina differ widely from the occupational structure of the state. 

The present program of vocational education includes six di- 
visions: vocational agriculture, home economics education, trade 
and industrial education, distributive education, occupational in- 
formation and guidance, and business education. A serious diffi- 
culty is encountered in providing vocational education for high 
school pupils and adults because of the small high schools in the 
state. Many of these schools have fewer than five teachers making 
it difficult to offer any choice of vocational courses to students 


6See the full report of the Committee on Secondary Education in the combined 
reports of the Commission and Study and Advisory Committees. 
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enrolled. No vocational course is offered in 150 high schools; 361 
rural high schools have no provision for vocational agriculture; 
175 high schools have no provision for home economics; industrial 
education, limited largely to urban schools, is not offered in 25 
of the high schools with ten or more teachers; and distributive 
education is not offered in 75 high schools with ten or more teach- 
ers. 

The present state-wide program of vocational guidance is in- 
adequate. Only about 20 per cent of the present school enrollment 
is reached by counselors. Physical facilities and equipment are 
likewise inadequate. Provisions for adults, for out-of-school youth 
of high school age, and high school graduates who desire further 
training are meager. . 

Although no completely reliable data on the number of voca- 
tional education teachers needed in the future can be obtained 
without a thorough study of each community in the state, two 
estimates are made. One is based on the assumption that if the 
desired courses were offered, high school enrollment in vocational 
courses would approach 100 per cent of all youth; the second is 
based on the number and kinds of teachers required for students 
now enrolled in existing schools. The first estimate is 4,102 teach- 
ers; the second is 2,938 teachers. These estimates include the 
counselors which would be needed. When unnecessary small high 
schools are eliminated, these estimates can be considerably re- 
duced. 

Relationships between school personnel and outside agencies 
should be strengthened. School people must know the require- 
ments of business, and work experience must be recognized by 
business agencies as an educational experience and not as an Op- 
portunity for cheap labor. 


Recommendations 


1. Vocational education should be recognized and included 
in the comprehensive program of public education which is planned 
to satisfy the needs of youth and adults striving to equip them- 
selves for service in modern society. Vocational education, in 
terms of the nation’s needs, is a vital area of education. It is an 
integral part of the total education of all American youth. 


2. The state should begin immediately to consolidate small high 
schools into units enrolling at least 300 pupils. Exceptions to this 
rule should be made only where geographical conditions make 
consolidation impracticable. Only schools as large or larger than 
the size recommended can afford to offer an enriched program of 
education, including the several phases of vocational education. 
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With the present organization of high schools it is not economically 
practicable to offer vocational courses to all youth who need them. 


3. During the transition period of consolidation the state should 
develop a program for extending vocational services to all high 
schools which qualify for and need these services. Every effort 
should be made to meet the vocational needs of as many pupils as 
possible, but special provisions should be made for schools which 
are to be continued temporarily in order to avoid excessive and 
uneconomical school plant costs. 


(a) Agriculture and home economics teachers should 
be available to all schools which qualify. Wherever feasi- 
ble, instructors should be provided to serve one or more 
of the smaller schools. This practice, however, should be 
followed only when the schools can qualify by showing 
actual need and by making the necessary equipment avail- 
able. 

(b) Trade and industrial education teachers should be 
provided for all large high schools where surveys indicate 
that this type of program is needed. This service should 
be limited to those schools which have twenty teachers 
or more. Exception to this rule could be made for highly 
industrialized centers. 

(c) The diversified occupations program should be ex- 
tended to all schools which have ten or more state allotted 
teachers, if the local community can provide suitable 
training facilities and can offer adequate employment 
opportunities. 

(d) The distributive education service should be ex- 
tended to include all schools with ten or more state al- 
lotted teachers if the local community can provide suitable 
training facilities and can offer adequate employment 
opportunities. 


4. Local school officials, in planning their programs and select- 
ing their personnel, should recognize the need for a more adequate 
program of vocational guidance in the public schools. At present 
only a small percentage of high school students have adequate 
counseling. 


5. Present farm shop facilities should be used to provide shop 
training to boys not enrolled in agricultural education. A recent 
survey by H. P. Cooper of Clemson College reveals that only about 
50 per cent of the teen-age farm boys will be needed on the farms. 
This means that half of the boys will seek employment elsewhere, 
which indicates that courses other than agriculture are needed 
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in rural sections. Special training of the diversified nature would 
contribute to the development of salable skills for a high .percent- 
age of these boys. 


6. More emphasis should be given to the building of an ade- 
quate program of industrial arts in the public high schools of the 
state. An industrial arts program serves as an excellent founda- 
-tion for vocational education courses. 


7. The public school system should discharge its responsibility 
for out-of-school youth by providing courses designed to meet their 
vocational needs. Special efforts should be made to provide part 
time courses that will help high school age boys and girls who are 
not in school to receive the training they need for various occupa- 
tions. 


8. A comprehensive vocational education program should be 
conducted for adults. This program should include instruction in 
agriculture, industrial education, homemaking, and distributive 
and business education. | 


9. Vocational teachers should be employed on an eleven or 
twelve months basis. Additional time is required in all vocational 
fields if the needs of in-school youth and adults and out-of-school 
youth and adults are to be met. The additional time is needed 
for community surveys, occupational studies and analyses, and 
for the development of specific instructional materials required 
to make vocational education effective. 


10. Staff members of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion should be provided to assist local administrators in planning 
their vocational programs. It is largely the responsibility of local 
school administrators to plan programs suitable for local needs; 
it is a responsibility of the State Department of Public Instruction 
to furnish planning assistance to local school administrators. 


11. Allotment of vocational teachers should be made to schools 
on the basis of minimum standards prescribed by the State Board 
of Education. Allotment of vocational teachers should be recom- 
mended when the need is established; when adequate facilities 
are provided, including space and equipment; and when assurance 
is given that established minimum vocational standards will be 
maintained. The Division of Vocational Education should study 
each high school service area as a basis for recommendations. 


12. The Division of Vocational Education and the Resource-Use 
Commission should codperate in promoting a program to conserve 
and use more advantageously our natural resources. Vocational 
education personnel have an important responsibility in this 
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greater utilization of natural resources. They should help with 
such problems as conservation of forests; saving the soil; providing 
better housing; starting new industries; providing trained per- 
sonnel for new industries; and providing the skills necessary for 
the productive processes in North Carolina. There is a direct re- 
lationship between. increased earnings derived from better utiliza- 
tion of resources and living standards; better standards of living 
is one of the indirect objectives of vocational education. 


13. The appropriation of state funds for vocational education 
should include the amount of state and federal funds required to 
provide salaries of vocational teachers on the same percentage 
basis as other state allotted teachers. 


14. School officials and the state department staff should recog- 
nize the need for better understanding and closer relationships 
between personnel of vocational education and other school per- 
sonnel and agencies closely allied with the vocational program. 
Supervisory staffs of the Division of Vocational Education should 
assume leadership and should plan necessary procedures that 
will lead to better understanding. 


THE EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Through the years North Carolina has continued to neglect her 
“exceptional” children, defined in this report as those who suffer 
from physical, mental, or emotional handicaps. From comparable 
figures secured from other states and from data gathered from 
random samplings made in typical North Carolina communities, it 
may be safely asserted that from 7 to 10 per cent of the 850,000 
school children in the state may be classed as exceptional, and, 
therefore, in need of special attention. 

In 1947, the General Assembly enacted legislation, (Chapter 
818 of the Public laws), to provide in part for the education of 
these children. This legislation provided for a Division of Special 
Education and stipulated that it should (a) assist local communi- 
ties in organizing and administering training for handicapped 
children, (b) develop a program for training capable teachers in 
this field, (c) promote a program for teaching home-bound and 
hospital-bound children, and (d) cooperate with other similar — 
agencies. The State Board of Education was directed to adopt 
plans to reimburse local districts for the cost of carrying on edu- 
cational programs for the handicapped. 

This program, however, has not yet been put into operation. 
Latest available data indicate that the public institutions for deaf, 
blind, crippled, and delinquent children of both races in North 
Carolina are caring for the needs of only about 2,000 children. It 
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is probable that another 3,000 handicapped children are provided 
for in day schools and other places. Some progress has been made 
recently by the child guidance clinic program, administered 
through boards of health and public welfare, as well as by other 
agencies. 


Some of the most pressing needs are (a) the provision of ade- 
quate leadership through the employment of a state director of 
the Division of Special Education; (b) the strengthening of resi- 
dential schools which train deaf, blind, orthopedically handicapped, 
delinquent, and mentally defective; (c) the inauguration of com- 
plete programs in cooperation with local school units; and (d) the 
establishment of proper relationships between this type of special 
education, vocational rehabilitation, and other public services of 
the state. 


It is apparent that great care and caution should be exercised 
in the selection, certification, and training of those persons who 
are to be the teachers of handicapped children, both in the special 
schools and in the special classes in regular school systems. A 
highly specialized type of teacher education should be provided 
and a rigid schedule of selection followed to insure adequate class- 
room leadership. 


Recommendations 


1. The State of North Carolina should fully discharge its re- 
sponsibility in providing appropriate educational opportunities for 
all educable children and youth. 

2. A continuing school census which shall include adequate 
procedures for identifying handicapped children and for deter- 
mining their general educational needs should be inaugurated. 


3. The special education law enacted in 1947 should be put 
into effect. This would mean the appointment of a qualified di- 
rector of the Division of Special Education in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction as authorized by law. This director 
should be given an adequate supporting staff in the various areas 
of special education, and adequate financial provisions should be 
made to pay for special educational programs in local adminis- 
trative units. 


4. The state program of special education should include on 
both elementary and secondary levels (a) a modified program in 
regular classrooms for those whose needs can be met in this way; 
(b) special classes or centers for those whose condition requires 
such arrangements; (c) transportation facilities; (d) instruction 
of home-bound and hospitalized children; (e) clinical services for 
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behavior problems; and (f) progressive improvements in existing 
residential school programs for white, Indian, and Negro children. 


0. In allotting teachers an average of one teacher to ten pupils 
should be provided. The size of classes should be governed by the 
type and severity of the handicap and the number of grades in- 
cluded in the group. 


6. Suitable building facilities and equipment should be pro- 
vided. In day schools, these would include ground floor entrances, 
elevators or ramps, special desks, special lighting, mechanical test- 
ing, and training materials for particular groups of handicapped 
children. Improvements should be made of classroom facilities at 
the North Carolina Orthopedic Hospital, and attention given to the 
building needs of other state residential schools. 


7. Certification requirements comparable to those for other 
specialized fields should be established and required by the State 
Board of Education. A minimum of twenty-four semester hours 
in a specific area of special education is proposed as one require- 
ment. 


8. Selected teacher education institutions of the state should 
provide adequate preparation for the education of teachers of 
handicapped children. This would include (a) orientation for all 
teachers to help them identify and give first aid to handicapped 
children in their classrooms, and (b) specific courses for teachers 
interested in specializing in one or more areas of special education. 


9. Residential schools for handicapped children should be 
recognized as an integral part of the state’s educational system. 
In so far as their function is educational, they should be responsible 
to and have the benefits of the same educational authority as other 
schools of the state. 


10. Consideration should be given to the early establishment 
of educational services of a residential nature for those handi- 
capped groups for which the state now maintains no educational 
program. These include the cerebral palsied, epileptics needing 
residential care, mentally deficient Negroes, defective delinquents, 
and young offenders now committed to prison camps. 


11. All public and private services related to handicapped chil- 
dren should be properly coordinated and the functions of each 
agency should be clearly defined. Voluntary agencies interested 
in handicapped children have much to contribute, within their 
proper spheres of action, to those programs which are the ad- 
ministrative responsibility of state and local public school agencies. 
In order to achieve the greatest effectiveness of action, appropriate 
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lines of authority should be specified and clearly recognized by 
all concerned, and mutual understanding and codperation should 
be promoted. 

ADULT EDUCATION 


The Commission is not unmindful of the need for wiping out 
any illiteracy that now remains in the state but it considers 
the aim of adult education to be much broader than that of making 
‘all of our people literate. Adult education is continuing education 
for all the people, regardless of their former education and their 
social and economic status. Consequently, adult education should 
be as varied, yet as specific and concrete, as the interest of man. 
The purpose, then, is more than to make up for deficiencies of 
early education. It is to enable the citizens of the state to get new 
facts so that they may meet new problems intelligently and con- 
tinue to grow intellectually and culturally. 

Furthermore, adult education is an essential ingredient of a 
democratic society. It is a new service for disseminating infor- 
mation among all the people. It is noteworthy that dictatorial 
forms of government devote their earliest effort to the destruction 
of adult education, and to the establishment of a program of propa- 
ganda through rigid control of press, radio, and similar media. 
From this point of view alone, those concerned with the democratic 
way of life can do nothing better than to establish and adequately 
support a system of adult education. 

Life expectancy today is twenty years longer than it was in 
the days of our grandparents, and ten years longer than it was in 
the days of our parents. Adult education can help people make 
better use of these added years. In addition, Americans are more 
an adult population today than ever before. Statistics reveal that 
in 1790 for every 1,000 white children under 16 years of age in 
the United States, there were 1,782 adults. In 1940 for every 1,000 
white children under the age of 16, there were 2,445 adults. In 
1940 over 63 per cent of our people were 30 years of age or over. 
Further, the average work week in industry has been continually 
shrinking. In 1914 the average work week was 51.5 hours but in 
1947 it was 40 hours. Reduced hours of work provide more time 
for other activities. 

This study indicates a growing faith in adult education on the 
part of the citizens of the state and a general desire for an ex- 
tension of adult opportunities in North Carolina. The people want 
a more comprehensive program that provides for the interests 
and needs of all; more responsibility on the part of the public 
school in continuing education; a close relationship between whole- 
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some recreation and adult education; and the need for consoli- 
dating adult education resources, programs, and activities. 

Results of investigations reveal that 52 organizations and agen- 
cies in the state are providing adult education opportunities for 
more than 500,000 citizens in at least 75 different kinds of educa- 
tional activity. This means that approximately 13 per cent of 
the total population of the state and almost 18 per cent of the adult 
population are receiving some type of adult education. Even so 
adult education in North Carolina is now largely a voluntary enter-: 
prise and is seldom thought of as being an integral part of the 
organized system of public education. 

It is estimated that 5,386 administrators, organizers, teachers, 
and discussion and community leaders are connected with adult 
educational activities. Only 108 of this number are full time, paid 
leaders or directors. Only three or four of the 52 organizations 
reporting indicated that they had an adequate number of teachers 
and only a few stated that the teachers were properly trained for 
the work. 

In the majority of cases, meeting places are provided by the 
organizations conducting the programs. In general, however, they 
are inadequate. The facilities of the public schools are used by 
only about half of the organizations reporting, and in most cases 
these facilities are considered unsuitable. Comparatively few of 
the programs are conducted cooperatively with the schools. 

Approximately two-thirds of the organizations conducting pro- 
grams of adult education do not charge for the services rendered. 
Those which make a charge usually do so to cover the cost of in- 
struction. 

Essential teaching materials are available to about nine-tenths 
of adult students. Projectors, victrolas, blackboards, and a library 
are either owned by, or are accessible to, a majority of the adult 
education agencies. 

Of the 52 organizations reporting, 14 coordinate their programs 
with other adult education enterprises in the community. A great 
majority of the organizations are aware of the existence of “‘gaps” 
in their programs, and, among other things, would like to be able 
to provide or secure (a) consultant services for business and in- 
dustry; (b) speech and reading clinics; (c) codperative education 
classes and groups for urban women who are not now reached 
by clubs and similar organizations; (d) safety education; (e) social 
hygiene; (f) education for parenthood; (g) increased use of 
libraries; and (h) improved opportunities for youg adults. 

There is urgent need for continuing education for all people. 
This continuing education should be so broad and varied as to 
make available to each individual the facts he needs or the help 
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he wants to come to grips with personal or social problems that 
he faces. It should recognize also the need and opportunity for 
group study of and group action on social, civic, and cultural prob- 
lems. A program to meet these individual and group needs must 
be broad and of many types. Such a program will require more 
interest, leadership, and support on the part of the state. It will 
need also the continuing and increasing help of any and every 
individual and organization, public and private, that has a contri- 
bution to make to this important part of our educational program. 


Recommendations 


1. A broader program of adult education should be undertaken 
in North Carolina immediately. This program should be developed 
under the sponsorship and authority of the local administrative 
units under rules and regulations prescribed by the State Board 
of Education, and the local schools should be used as centers for 
the program. 


2. The State Department of Public Instruction should recog- 
nize more fully the need for and the interest in continuing edu- 
cational opportunities in North Carolina by carrying out the intent 
of the law regarding adult education. 


3. A state advisory committee on adult education should be 
created to assist in developing adult education opportunities in 
North Carolina and in giving general direction and significance 
to the movement throughout the state. Private and public organi- 
zations as well as individuals contributing to adult education should 
be represented on this advisory committee. 


4. A well trained and experienced specialist in adult education, 
employed by the State Department of Public Instruction, should 
be made available as a consultant to public and private agencies 
and organizations active or interested in adult education and as 
a general coordinator of all adult education interests and activities 
in North Carolina. 


5. In existing school plants and in plans for future school build- 
ings and facilities, suitable provisions should be made for the 
educational interests and activities of adults. Provisions should 
be made for the use by adults of school buildings and equipment 
after regular school hours and during holidays and summer re- 
cesses. } 

6. The State Department of Education should make further 


studies to determine more definitely the scope, needs, and policies 
for an adequate program of adult education. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


The term instructional materials is considered to include all the 
means used by the school to provide experiences which pupils and 
teachers jointly and individually employ for profitable learning 
activities, whether these activities are for the purpose of discover- 
ing new facts, developing appreciation, engaging in creative work, 
improving basic skills, promoting language abilities, acquiring 
desirable health and recreational habits, or enabling pupils to 
become socially competent participants in community life. 

Sound administrative and supervisory policies relating to selec- 
tion, organization, and use of materials of instruction are basic 
to an effective program of education. Sound administrative and 
supervisory policies should (a) develop an awareness of the need 
for suitable instructional materials; (b) promote the development 
of responsibility and competence in the selection and organization 
of instructional materials; (c) promote efficiency and economy in 
the procurement and distribution of instructional materials; (d) . 
provide ample funds for an adequate supply of instructional ma- 
terials; and (e) stimulate more effective use of instructional 
materials. 

The data collected reveal that the procedures followed and the 
guides used to aid in the selection of materials vary considerably. 
There is little evidence that practices tend to promote competence 
in the selection of materials. In numerous instances the selection 
is made by the central administrative staff without the cooperation 
of the teaching staff, with little or no consideration for the needs 
as determined by definitely planned instructional programs. Pro- 
visions for group participation in the examination, demonstration, 
and selection of materials apparently is all too rare. 

The survey discloses a comparatively high proportion of pur- 
chases made at retail prices without substantial discount, and 
frequent spending of funds by principals and teachers. Such prac- 
tices are not consistent with sound principles of administration. 
It is assumed that most of the funds expended by principals and 
teachers are derived from fees paid by pupils. The payment of 
fees by pupils is a general practice, and in some instances fees 
are too high. 

Convenient administrative policies appear to influence distri- 
bution procedures to such an extent that suitable materials may 
not be available for the needs of the specific classroom situation. 
Any standard for distribution must be flexible if program needs 
are to be met adequately. 

The study indicates a serious lack of most of the main classifi- 
cations of materials for use in elementary and high schools. The 
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condition is extreme in the areas of audio-visual facilities, science 
and health materials, and materials for experiences in practical 
and fine arts. Although printed materials are among the most 
important tools of the teacher, the inadequacies in this classifi- 
cation of materials present significant problems for the school pro- 
gram. The supply of basal textbooks, supplementary textbooks, 
library books, periodicals, and other printed materials is inade- 
quate in more than half the schools. In every school community 
an abundance of environmental materials is available at little or 
no cost, but use of these materials is very limited. 


Organized programs for promoting more effective use of the 
materials available are needed. The administrative staffs of all 
units in the state should initiate programs for this purpose. Work 
conferences, study courses, demonstrations, experimental oppor- 
tunities, exhibits, and other devices designed to give teachers op- 
portunities to examine and to use materials and to achieve greater 
competence in all phases of materials management are suggested. 


Recommendations 


1. An adequate supply of essential materials and apparatus 
should be made available to all schools. These materials include 
(a) textbooks, both basal and supplementary; (b) library facilities 
such as books, processing and mending supplies, housing facilities; 
(c) other printed materials, such as periodicals, pamphlets, bul- 
letins, manuals; (d) audio-visual materials such as, recordings, 
transcriptions, maps, globes, pictures, films; and (e) science and 
health materials, such as demonstration apparatus, play equipment, 
community resource materials. These should also include (a) 
such fine arts materials as music, paint, crayon, paper, easels; (b) 
such graphic arts materials as paper, pencils, pens, ink; (c)such 
practical arts materials as tools, cooking and sewing facilities, weav- 
ing supplies, construction materials; and (d) such general school 
equipment as duplicating devices, pianos, radios, scales, bulletin 
boards, chalkboards, projectors. 


2. Ample public funds should be provided to make available 
the adequate supply of instructional materials outlined in Recom- 
mendation 1. 


3. The legal machinery for selection and adoption of basal text- 
books should be revised to permit the adoption of a wider variety 
of textbooks for elementary and high schools. The present ma- 
chinery provides for the adoption of only two basal series or 
readers for grades one through three, and one basal book or series 
of books on all other subjects required to be taught in grades one 
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through eight, and two basal books for all subjects taught in high 
school, thereby limiting the variety of these teaching materials. 


4. The basis for distribution of textbooks fixed by the Division 
of Textbooks should be revised to provide for a more adequate 
number of books for elementary schools. The present basis for 
distribution, fixing the maximum number of books to be allotted 
to schools, provide for insufficient quantity in many instances and 
without due regard to whether all allotted books are used. 


9. The State Board of Education should study the educational 
value and methods of using audio-visual materials to determine 
whether it is advisable or feasible to produce and distribute any 
of these materials. This recommendation has particular reference 
to suggested plans for constructing frequency modulation radio 
stations for broadcasting state planned and state produced edu- 
cational programs. 


6. The State Board of Education should initiate plans for mak- 
ing resource bulletins and other publications of state institutions 
and agencies available as educational materials for schools. The 
preparation and distribution of these materials for school use is 
the joint responsibility of the State Department of Education, the 
State Health Department, the Extension Service of the North Caro- 
lina State College, the Extension Division of the University of 
North Carolina, the State Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment, and any and all institutions and agencies producing 
materials of an educational nature. 


7. The Division of Purchase and Contract should be provided 
with adequate facilities, personnel, and authority for preparing 
specifications and for evaluating the quality of materials of all 
kinds offered for sale under the price certifications of that division. 
Schools should make use of the services of this division. 


PupiIiL PERSONNEL AND PERSONNEL SERVICES 


If society is to reap full benefit from its investment in education, 
regular attendance at school of all children is necessary. A con- 
tinuing school census is essential to an effective attendance pro- 
gram. While the school law of North Carolina requires that a 
census be taken and kept up to date, there is no provision on a 
state wide basis for carrying out the provisions and purposes of 
the law. That the census in many local units is inaccurate and 
out of date is revealed by the fact that the school census for 1940 
was 61,115 short of the federal census for the same year. Further- 
more, superintendents indicated that 30 per cent of the school 
systems in the state do not keep an accurate census. 
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Many children who should be in school are not enrolled or do 
not attend school regularly. Not all children who drop out of 
school re-enroll the following year, since the entire loss from 
grade to grade is not accounted for by non-promotions. Approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of the children six, seven, and eight years old 
do not enroll in school. 

Seventy per cent of the principals and 77 per cent of the super- 
intendents reported unsatisfactory attendance enforcement. 

The number of children who drop out of school is particularly 
serious from the sixth through the tenth grades. In schools for 
white children there were fewer losses in 1947 than in 1943. In 
schools for Negroes there were more losses in 1947 than in 1943. 

Non-promotion in North Carolina is serious. Each year one 
out of eleven white children and one out of six Negro children are 
not promoted. While non-promotions in the first grade have been 
cut in half since 1933, the problem is still more serious in that 
grade than in any other in the school system. One out of seven 
white children and one out of four Negro children repeat the first 
grade. 

Another evidence of poor pupil progress is overageness. In 
1944-45, one out of five white children and two out of five Negro 
children were at least two years overage for their grades. 

Although the provisions for guidance services in North Carolina 
schools are still not adequate, there has been a steady increase 
in the number of schools providing one or more of the guidance 
services. The greatest weakness is in the area of counseling. Fol- 
low up of pupils who graduate or drop out of school is also un- 
satisfactory. 

Medical and nursing services for the schools are provided largely 
by local health departments. There is, however, only one nurse 
for every 9,800 people when there should be one for every 5,000, 
and there are only half enough doctors. The result is that the 
medical services as a part of the school program in many com- 
munities have been almost non-existent. Principals report that 
the pre-school clinic is the health service most adequately pro- 
vided. Even this service, however, is considered good by only 
one-half the principals. The health services or facilities which 
principals consider most in need of improvement are (a) follow 
up to see that defects are corrected, (b) janitorial services to keep 
buildings sanitary, (c) construction or alteration of buildings so 
that they can be kept sanitary, and (d) physical examinations for 
all children. 

While state laws fully cover safety provisions in buildings, with 
authority to condemn and close buildings where hazards exist, 
there is no provision for a field staff to enforce these provisions. 
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Accumulations of trash and rubbish and other actual-or potential 
fire and safety hazards are found too frequently. 

In 1947-48 only 63.8 per cent of the children in average daily 
attendance in North Carolina schools were in schools which have 
lunchroom facilities. The facilities in many of these schools are 
not adequate. Only 41 per cent of the Negro children are in 
schools with lunch facilities, while 86.6 per cent of the white 
children are in schools with lunch facilities. 


Recommendations 


1. Provision should be made for maintaining an effective con- 
tinuous school census in every school system in the state. This 
will require a definite program, adequate financial provision, and 
a periodic check to assure that all children are accounted for. 


2. The school census should be used as a basis for assuring 
that all children of school age are attending school regularly. There 
will be little value in maintaining a school census unless it is 
used constantly to improve attendance and other phases of the 
school program. ? 


3. The compulsory school attendance laws of the state should 
be better observed and enforced. An adequate census, a system of 
transfer notices for children who move to other communities, strict 
enforcement of child labor laws, more attention to attendance on 
the part of every teacher and administrator, appointment. of 
trained personnel to give specific attention to special problems, 
broadening of the curriculum, and improved teaching in many 
schools are all important factors in improving the attendance 
program. . 


4. In order to provide personnel services essential for all chil- 
dren in the public schools, the foundation program should include 
provision for the following personnel for each local school system: 

A competent (certificated) attendance director to be responsible 
for (a) taking and keeping up to date a continuous school census, 
(b) seeing that the school attendance law is observed, (c) report- 
ing to other school units children moving from the local school 
attendance area, and (d) working with teachers, pupils, and par- 
ents to improve the enrollment, attendance, holding power, and 
pupil progress in the local school unit. 

Qualified guidance counselors to be responsible for (a) helping 
to interpret to teachers test results, physical and psychological 
examinations, information about the home, and other pertinent 
facts recorded on cumulative records; (b) seeing that teachers 
and pupils have access to adequate occupational and education 
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information; (c) counseling with individual pupils; (d) assisting 
students in getting placed in the “next step,” whether this is in 
further training or on the job; and (e) following up graduates 
and drop-outs to see that they are properly adjusted. 

Lunchroom supervisors who are qualified to make the lunch- 
room a place where children will be provided with nutritious 
meals and will learn desirable social and health habits. 


5. On the state level, proper certification standards should be 
established and adequate supervision provided for attendance 
directors, guidance counselors, and lunchroom supervisors. The 
state department should have on its staff specialists in all of these 
areas to assist local schools and school systems to improve their 
‘programs. 


6. The State Department of Public Instruction and the colleges 
responsible for the preparation of teachers should cooperate in 
providing adequate in-service and pre-service training opportunities 
for attendance directors, guidance counselors, and lunehroom 
supervisors. More adequate preparation for all teachers in guidance 
and health services must also be provided. 


7. Local school health services should be expanded and strength- 
ened to a level of minimum adequacy. In order to meet the health 
needs of children, the state should expand the codperative school- 
health department program so that adequate personnel and facili- 
ties are provided to enable each child to have a thorough physical 
examination at least every other year and to have his physical 
defects followed up and corrected. As soon as posisble a health 
room should be established in every school to provide facilities 
for isolation of sick children, first aid, and conferences and exami- 
nations by the physician or nurse. Establishment of clinical psycho- 
logical services, available to all school systems, is also essential. 


8. School plant sanitation should be improved through better 
school. housekeeping, modernization of obsolete buildings, and 
strict observance of essential sanitary standards in constructing 
all new buildings. Better salaries and definite training qualifi- 
cations for janitors are essential. 


9. More adequate supervision of all safety provisions and prac- 
tices in the schools should be provided. More strict attention to 
fire drills and to the elimination of fire hazards is essential in many 
schools. | 


10. The school lunch program should be extended to all schools 
as rapidly as possible. The only cost to the pupils should be the 
cost of food. No profits should be expected from the operation of 
lunch rooms. At no time should profits be permitted to be used 
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to pay other school expenses not connected with the lunch pro- 
gram. 


11. The preparation of well rounded citizens with proper ap- 
preciation and respect for the fundamental spiritual and moral 
values of life should receive more definite and continuous attention 
in all school systems and individual classrooms in the state. 


INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL 


In 1941-42 there were 15,144 white teachers teaching in North 
Carolina with standard certificates (college graduates with train- 
ing for teaching). In 1947-48 there were only 13,002—a decrease 
of 2,142. In 1941-42 there were 1,022 substandard certificates 
whereas in 1947-48 there were 2,909—an increase of 1,887. The © 
white schools of the state are now confronted with a serious situa- 
tion because of a shortage of properly qualified teachers, espe- 
cially in the elementary grades. 

In the Negro schools the situation is reversed. The number of 
Negro teachers holding “A” certificates has steadily increased and 
the number holding substandard certificates has steadily decreased. 


Competent professional opinion holds that 25 to 30 pupils is 
about as many as the average teacher can properly teach. Of 
3,684 primary teachers from whom information was obtained, 816 
had between 40 and 49 pupils, and 219 had between 50 and 60 
pupils. Of 3,979 grammar grade teachers, 1,016 had between 40 
and 49 pupils and 195 had between 50 and 60. A questionnaire 
addressed to teachers, principals, and citizens shows that 2,097 
teachers out of 3,973, and 409 principals out of 472, and 4,939 
citizens out of 7,433 believe that primary classes should contain 
a maximum of about 29 pupils and that grammar and high school 
grades should have about the same maximum. Several states now 
consider from 25 to 27 pupils a desirable class size. 

There is now an acute shortage of qualified teachers. In view 
of the high average age of present teachers in the state, the appeal 
of higher salaries elsewhere, the small enrollment of young people 
in teacher education curricula, the need for reducing the size of 
_ classes, and the increased birth rate, the prospects are for an 
even more critical situation unless some drastic steps are taken © 
in the near future. : 

To care for the greatly increased number of pupils because of 
the recent steep rise in the birth rate, to provide the additional 
services needed in the schools, to reduce class size to the recom- 
mended number of pupils, to care for normal replacements, and 
to replace substandard teachers with standard teachers, it will 
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be necessary to train about 3,500 young white teachers annually 
for the next six years. 

An inquiry addressed to about half of the college sophomores 
brought out the fact that only 900 of all white sophomores are 
planning to prepare for teaching—only about one-fourth enough 
to meet the needs. 

What should be done to solve this problem? 

When the citizens of the state were asked about this, nearly two- 
thirds of those who responded thought salaries would have to be 
raised. Most of the others thought providing scholarships for 
persons preparing to teach would help. 

Those who have studied the problem carefully agree that not 
just one step but several must be taken, namely, increasing salaries, 
providing scholarships to encourage more capable persons to pre- 
pare to teach, reducing the class load especially for teachers in 
the larger schools, providing a reasonable number of. days of sick 
leave without loss of pay, and improving living and working con- 
ditions generally. 

Nine different procedures were used in an effort to determine 
a beginning salary that would help to interest competent young 
people in preparing to teach. The evidence indicates that under 
present conditions this starting salary for persons who have grad- 
uated from college and are properly qualified to teach should not 
be less than $2,400 for the ten months of service which is con- 
sidered necessary for a satisfactory school program. Better quali- 
fied and more experienced teachers must of course be paid con- 
siderably more. 


Recommendations 


1. Every step possible should be taken to raise the quality of 
instruction throughout the state so that North Carolina’s children 
will have educational opportunities comparable to those of the 
leading states. 


2. As soon as possible the State Board of Education should fix 
a date after which no permit to teach will be issued to any appli- 
cant who does not possess a baccalaureate degree from a properly 
accredited institution of higher education with adequate profes- 
sional education for the work to be undertaken. 


3. The State Board of Education should continue to take steps 
to encourage holders of certificates below the “A” level to qualify 
for the “A” certificate as rapidly as possible. 


4. The General Assembly should provide funds for the estab- 


lishment of a system of substantial scholarships for competent 
high school graduates as a means of encouraging them to prepare 
3 
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for and enter the teaching profession, such system to be adminis- 
tered by the State Board of Education. 


5. No teacher without a baccalaureate degree and professional 
preparation should be elected to or retained in a teaching position 
when properly qualified teachers are available for service. 


6. Teachers should be allotted to larger schools on the basis 
of 30 pupils in average daily attendance. This number should be 
reduced as soon as possible to 27. 


7. A minimum salary of $2,400 should be assured for all begin- 
ning teachers who are graduates of accredited colleges with pro- 
fessional education for the work to be undertaken. To this minimum 
should be added $100 for each year of experience up to twelve 
years pending the development of a better plan. Local adminis- 
trative units may supplement these proposed salaries. 


8. In order to encourage good teachers to continue their edu-- 
cation and to recognize their larger worth, each teacher earning 
a master’s degree, with appropriate emphasis on the work to be 
undertaken, should be paid $300 additional annually. Local ad- 
ministrative units may supplement this salary. 


9. To qualify to serve as a principal of a school, a candidate 
should be required to hold a master’s degree from an accredited 
college with specific training for work as a principal and to have 
had three years of experience as a teacher. 


10. A principal should be assured a minimum salary on the 
same scale and increment plan as a teacher holding the master’s 
degree plus $300 annually for the first five teachers under his 
supervision with a decreasing allowance for every five additional 
teachers up to $6,000. This schedule will make possible a starting 
salary of $3,300 for a principal in the smallest authorized school 
and at least $4,200 if he continues in this size school, and $6,000 
if he moves into the largest class of school. This salary may be 
supplemented by local administrative units. 


11. To qualify to serve as a superintendent of schools a candi- 
date should be required to hold a master’s degree from an ac- 
credited college with specific training for work as a superintendent 
and to have had three years experience as a teacher and two years 
of work as a supervisor or principal. 


12. The minimum salary for a superintendent of schools should 
range from $4,200 to $7,600, intermediate salaries to be determined 
by his years of experience and the number of teachers under his 
supervision. Any administrative unit may increase this salary 
by local supplement. 
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13. Teachers should be employed for ten months to enable them 
to give more adequate educational service to the children under 
their supervision. They should be paid in equal installments on or 
before the tenth day of each calendar month for which they are 
employed. Any members of the instructional personnel employed 
for a longer time should be paid at the same proportionate rate. 


14. Schools should be closed during district meetings of the 
North Carolina Education Association and the North Carolina 
Teachers Association in order that all teachers may have an op- 
portunity to attend. 


15. The present regulations of the State Board of Education 
regarding absence of instructional personnel from classes for causes 
other than illness should be retained. 


16. To protect the health of both teachers and pupils sick leave 
with pay should be authorized for teachers for a period of ten 
days annually, such leave to be cumulative to 30 days. 


17. Legitimate expenses including travel incurred in the per- 
formance of the duties of teacher, principal, supervisor, and super- 
intendent should be considered as legal school expenditures and 
should be provided for regularly in the school budget. 


18. Persons employed for twelve months should be granted 
two weeks of vacation with pay each year. Provision should also 
be made for limited leave for professional improvement. 


19. The merit study with its very important possible by-prod- 
ucts should be continued. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


There is no problem more fundamental to the welfare of the 
people in North Carolina than that of providing good schools for 
all of the children. If all of the teachers in all of the schools in the 
state were as good as the best teachers now employed in some of 
the schools, North Carolina’s prominence in education and hence 
in government, economics, and culture would be assured. tial! 
beginning teachers were of the type of the best young people who 
are being professionally trained each year in some of the college 
programs, the future would be bright. If during the next decade 
the schools could be staffed by such capable and well qualified 
teachers as the state’s educational leaders are now envisioning, 
North Carolina’s citizens would be assured that a great majority 
of their social and economic hopes would be realized. 

The most critical problems in teacher education in the state are 
the acute shortage of teachers for white elementary schools and 
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the small enrollments in programs which prepare for teaching on 
the elementary level in these schools. Only 199 persons will be 
graduated this year (1948) from the colleges that offer teacher edu- 
cation for white elementary teachers. The state needs at least 
1,500 white elementary teachers annually for replacement and 
expansion purposes. If there is added to this number the more 
than 2,000 persons who are now teaching on emergency creden- 
tials, it is evident that North Carolina will be faced with the neces- 
sity of procuring from some source more than 3,500 qualified white 
elementary teachers while only 199 will be available from the 
state’s institutions this year. 

A great need in teacher education in the state is a positive pro- 
gram of selection and recruitment to provide the schools with an 
adequate supply of superior teachers. This indicates an emphasis 
upon quality both in recruitment and in guidance while the pro- 
spective teacher is in training. Measures must be taken at once 
to increase the output of white elementary teachers lest there be 
a generation of children who will be denied the quality of teaching 
in the elementary grades to which they are entitled. 

The evidence gathered convinces the Commission that salaries 
will have to be improved and working conditions made better if 
enough good high school graduates are to be drawn into teacher 
education programs. But the state will not get good teachers after 
recruiting able and desirable young people into the colleges unless 
the institutions offer effective teacher education programs. The 
Commission believes North Carolina has the resources and the 
vision necessary to develop and put into operation programs for 
teachers that will make possible desirable education for the chil- 
dren of the state. 

Another great need in the state is to have the colleges, especially 
the units of the University system, accept responsibility for an in- 
service education program that will insure the continued growth 
of teachers in all areas. The colleges cannot do this job alone but 
with their help much can be accomplished that is now being neg- 
lected. 

Even a casual study of the personnel of the institutions which 
educate teachers for the state shows evidence of a real need for 
younger more vigorous teachers and for increased personnel. 
There is not one institution in North Carolina with adequate per- 
sonnel to follow its graduates in their first year of teaching to 
discover their strengths and weaknesses and to help them get 
adjusted in their new positions. The problem of recruiting good 
personnel for teacher education institutions is difficult and will 
remain so until salaries and teaching conditions for these  pro- 
fessional workers have been improved. 
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North Carolina occupies a place of prominence among the states 
of the union in its quantitative requirements for the certification 
of teaching personnel. Requirements for persons in administrative 
and supervisory work need to be strengthened to insure good 
leadership in these areas. 

It is clear that long term skillful planning will be required to 
meet most of the problems that face teacher education. It is 
equally clear that there will be needless duplication with a conse- 
quent waste of money and effort unless means are found to co- 
ordinate the program more effectively. The Commission believes 
that the creation of a State Advisory Council on Teacher Education 
will be the best means of bringing the forces of teacher education 
together on a good working basis and of assuring the continuous 
improvement of the program in the state. 


Recommendations 


In Definite and exacting criteria for accrediting colleges to be 
professional schools for the education of teachers should be estab- 
lished and vigorously enforced. 


2. The standards for teacher education which are to become 
effective in 1949-50 should be promptly and strictly enforced. 


3. In each teacher education institution one agency should be 
given responsibility for developing the program for the education 
of teachers, recommending for certification, placement, and follow- 
up. | 

4. A vigorous program of recruitment of teachers for elemen- 
tary schools should be inaugurated and carried on as outlined in 
this report. Salaries of teachers should be increased and the teach- 
ing load reduced as a means of making teaching more attractive 
and effective. | 


5. A system of competitive scholarships for persons preparing 
to teach should be established by the General Assembly as a means 
of attracting additional and more capable persons into teaching. 


6. Physical plants and facilities for teacher education should 
be made more adequate at all institutions. 

7. Travel funds and travel equipment should be provided for 
all teacher education institutions. 

8. Health, counseling, and guidance services should be provided 
in all institutions. 


9. Follow-up services should be made a part of every teacher 
education program in the state. 
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10. Certification of instructional personnel should be studied 
democratically and continuously to insure a constantly improving 
program of education in North Carolina. The State Board of Edu- 
cation should immediately set up rules and regulations under 
which revocation of certificates would be mandatory. The Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction should carry out these rules in 
the same way he carries out rules and regulations for the issuance 
of licenses. The State Board of Education should grant hearings 
upon request to persons whose certificates have been revoked. Re- 
course to the courts should always be open. 


11. As a means of assuring the continuous improvement of 
teacher education in North Carolina there should be created a 
State Advisory Council on Teacher Education whose responsibility 
will be to (a) bring about cooperation, (b) serve as a state wide 
planning agency, and (c) advise the State Department of Public 
Instruction on teacher education problems. 


12. More adequate facilities for observation, participation, and 
student teaching should be made available. 


13. A minimum of eight weeks of all day supervised student 
teaching should be provided for each student teacher. 


14. Each college should provide one consultant for each 20 
student teachers—the consultant to serve as a liaison agent between 
the college and the schools where student teaching is in progress— 
in an effort to insure to each student the experiences necessary to 
become a good teacher. 


15. A special post graduate teaching certificate for supervising 
or critic teachers should be established. Additional salary should 
be paid for the supervision of student teachers. 


16. Each college which educates teachers should accept as its 
responsibility a part of the in-service program for the education 
of teachers, such part to be determined by the college and the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 


17. Graduate programs that will be of largest worth to the 
teacher and to the community in which he will teach should be 
worked out. 


18. The staff of the Division of Professional Service in the 
State Department of Public Instruction should be enlarged and 
strengthened to administer and supervise the expanded services 
of the division. 


19. The state department should be provided with at least one 
additional highly trained consultant in teacher education to work 
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with the colleges in the development oni their professional pro- 
grams for teachers. 


20. Division heads in the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion should have education equivalent to the doctoral degree and 
other professional personnel should have qualifications equivalent 
to or beyond those possessed by persons with whom ae will work 
in a consultant or supervisory capacity. 


21. Adequate salaries, to be determined by the State Board 
of Education, should be paid heads of divisions and other profes- 
sional personnel in the State Department of Public Instruction. 


22. Opportunities for professional growth should be made pos- 
sible for professional personnel in the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


23. The three teachers colleges for whites, the three teachers 
colleges for Negroes, and the State College for Indians should be 
placed under the administration of a single board, preferably the 
State Board of Education if this board is set up according to the 
recommendations in the section on organization. 


24. The following improvements should be made at the various 
state institutions offering programs of teacher education: 


(a) The work in teacher education at the Agricultural 
and Technical College at Greensboro should be reor- 
ganized to insure better coordination and a more thorough 
teacher education program. 

(b) The staff at North Carolina College should be 
strengthened to make possible a stronger graduate pro- 
gram. 

(c) Approximately one-third or eight semester hours 
of the graduate work for Negro elementary teachers 
should be done at the three Negro teacher education insti- 
tutions; the other two-thirds should be given at North 
Carolina College. All of it should be done however under 
a cooperative agreement of the institutions participating. 

(d) The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
should, at an early date, begin to offer a program of edu- 
cation for elementary teachers. 

' (e) The State College at Raleigh should offer curricula 
for the education of teachers in science and mathematics. 

(f{) The Woman’s College at Greensboro should offer 
graduate work in such supporting academic fields as is 
considered necessary. 

(g) Schools or colleges of education should be re- 
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established at the University and at the Woman’s College 
and a school or college of education should be established 
at the State College at Raleigh. 


25. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction should be 
charged by law with the general responsibility for encouragement 
and leadership in teacher education. 


26. A sound salary schedule should be established for all of 
the state supported teacher education institutions in North Caro- 
lina. 


PuPpIL TRANSPORTATION 


The State of North Carolina daily transports to and from school 
approximately 347,000 pupils, or about 42 per cent of the total 
enrolled in the public elementary and secondary schools of the 
state, in more than 5,500 vehicles and at a total annual cost of 
approximately $5,000,000 or a per pupil cost of approximately 
$14.00. The state operated system of school transportation has 
resulted in remarkable economies. The cost per pupil transported 
in North Carolina in 1947 was less than half the national average 
of $29.00 and the lowest of any state. At the same time the per- 
centage of pupils transported was the highest of any state. 

The state has assumed almost all the responsibility for financing 
the program of pupil transportation, much of the responsibility 
for setting standards and determining policies, and some of the 
responsibility for administration of the program. The major part 
of the responsibility for administration, however, rests with the 
county administrative unit. 

Almost all of the cost of operating the school busses and all 
of the cost of replacing them is borne by the state. All of the cost 
of additional new busses, school bus garages, and garage equip- 
ment is borne by the counties. Many counties have been unable 
to obtain sufficient funds to add new busses to the fleet or to pro- 
vide adequate buildings or equipment for school bus garages. 

It is estimated that 3 per cent of the transported pupils must 
leave home more than 2 hours before school begins, 7 per cent 
more than 1% hours, and 20 per cent more than 1 hour. This is 
the result of using more than one-half of the busses for 2 or more 
trips. Many of the busses are over-crowded. 

The standards for school busses in North Carolina are adequate. 
The present fleet is in excellent condition despite the fact that 
more than 1,500 of the busses are more than 8 years old. 

The program of school bus maintenance is, in general, excellent. 
Many counties, however, need more adequate buildings and equip- 
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ment for maintenance garages and there is need for a few area 
garages where the more difficult maintenance work may be done. 


North Carolina has received considerable publicity as a result 
of extensive use of student drivers for school busses. Over the 
last 5 years 83 per cent of the school bus drivers in North Carolina 
have been high school boys and girls. This has been a very great 
factor in achieving the state’s record for economy in pupil trans- 
portation. These students have an excellent record in safe driving 
and quite a satisfactory record otherwise. The standards for school 
bus drivers seem to be adequate except for the lack of a require- 
ment that they pass a physical examination. 

The State Board of Education carries fire insurance on school 
busses. Over the last five years only about 25 per cent of the 
premiums paid out have been collected on claims. It would ap- 
pear that the State Board of Education has sufficient financial re- 
sources and that it would be good business for it to act as self 
insurer for these busses. There is no provision for paying for prop- 
erty damage caused by school busses and at present the only re- 
course in recovering damages is through a special act of the legis- 
lature. 

The State Board of Education may pay from funds available 
to it the cost, not to exceed $600, of medical or funeral expenses 
of pupils who are injured by or on school busses. That this pro- 
vision is inadequate to meet the needs is indicated by the fact that 
at least 20 counties are now carrying accident insurance on trans- 
ported pupils and that every session of the legislature has before 
it special bills providing for the cost of medical or funeral ex- 
penses above the $600 limit. } 

The state staff is too small to provide all the supervision which 
counties could profitably use. Furthermore, the staff in the typical 
county is not large enough to permit all needed local supervision 
of the transportation program. 


Recommendations 


1. The cost of buildings to be used as school bus garages and 
of the original equipment of the buildings should be financed in 
the same manner as other school buildings. 

2. The State Board of Education should be given sufficient 
funds and be authorized to replace or add to the equipment of any 
garage when it is deemed advisable. 3 

3. The State Board of Education should be given sufficient 
funds and be authorized to purchase new busses needed for the 
expansion of present bus fleets. 
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4. Except for these changes the present plan of financing trans- 
portation in the state should be continued but a more objective 
formula should be developed to serve as a basis for the allocations 
to be made for each county. 


\. The State Board of Education should work toward the ob- 
jective of providing sufficient busses so that every child legally 
entitled to transportation will have a seat on a school bus, and 
no child will be required to leave home more than one hour before 
the school session opens, except in very unusual cases. 


6. Sufficient staff should be provided to enable the State Direc- 
tor of Transportation to make an annual study of the school bus 
routes in each county. 


7. The State Highway Department should be provided with 
information concerning changes in bus routes as soon as these 
changes are made or planned. 


8. The State Board of Education should be authorized and 
granted sufficient funds to set up from two to four area garages 
to take care of those maintenance jobs which require rather ex- 
pensive equipment and special skills but which are needed so in- 
frequently in the average county that the investment in the needed 
plant and equipment could not be justified. 


9. The staff of the State Director of Transportation should be 
sufficiently increased to enable him to give counties adequate as- 
sistance in the operation of bus maintenance programs and to 
operate directly those area garages which are set up. 


10. A medical examination should be made one of the require- 
ments for school bus drivers. 


11. Materials should be prepared to aid school administrators 
in training bus drivers to keep accurate records and make neces- 
sary reports. 

12. The responsibility of the principal for supervision of bus 
drivers should be recognized more universally in the time sched- 
ules of school principals. 


13. The State Board of Education should investigate the possi- 
bility of acting as self insurer with respect to fire insurance on 
school busses. 


14. The limitation on the amount the state board may pay for 
medical or funeral expenses should be removed from the law, 
thus allowing the state to assume all reasonable costs connected 
with such expenses up to the amounts authorized under the Work- 
man’s Compensation Act. 
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15. The State Board of Education should be authorized to in- 
clude in such payments the costs of special appliances, such as 
artificial limbs, made necessary by these accidents, and also the 
costs of any special training which may be necessary as a result 
of such accidents. 


16. The coverage of the present provision should be broadened 
to protect children in the act of boarding or leaving busses even 
though not injured by the bus. 


17. The State Board of Education should be given authority to 
settle, in its discretion, claims resulting from property damage 
caused by school busses. 


ScHOOL PLANTS 


North Carolina has some excellent school plants which are well 
maintained. Most of the school buildings of the state, however, 
were erected prior to the development of modern ideas concerning 
an adequate educational program. Many of them are lacking in 
space for libraries, lunchrooms, health clinics, recreational facili- 
ties, rooms for music and dramatic arts, and facilities for science 
and vocational education. There are many schools in which toilets 
are obsolete and insanitary. In many schools there are no pro- 
visions for washing hands. 

Long range school plant programs cannot be developed in- 
telligently except in terms of school district organization, grade 
grouping, and needed educational programs and community serv- 
ices. The modern school plant should be a learning and experience 
laboratory for the growth and development of children, youth, 
and adults. 

In many of the less fortunate counties, the schoolhousing situa- 
tion is extremely deplorable. Many school plants were poorly 
planned and cheaply constructed, and are now obsolete, lacking 
in essential features for modern education and community needs. 
They are in a poor state of repair, dark, dirty, unsafe, and with 
little or no recreational space. Inspection of representative school 
buildings revealed a glaring neglect of maintenance programs. 
It is also evident that many of the schools have very inadequate 
custodial or janitorial service. 

During the period of 1923 to 1930 many consolidated schools 
were erected. They were fairly satisfactory for the educational 
programs current at that time. Many good school plants were 
erected during the 1930’s with the assistance programs of the 
Public Works Administration and Works Progress Administration. 
There has been very little school construction, however, since 
1940. | 
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Even with the use of obsolete and inferior buildings and class- 
rooms, there is not sufficient space to accommodate the present 
enrollment. Many classes are being held in such improvised areas 
as auditorium balconies, gymnasiums, libraries, dark basement 
rooms, storage rooms, temporary shacks, and old rented residences. 
All of the counties, even those in the upper economic brackets, 
are greatly in need of additional facilities to accommodate present 
enrollments, and it may be expected that the enrollments will 
continue to increase for several years due to high birth rates during 
the 1940’s. 

The Division of Schoolhouse Planning has been of inestimable 
value to the schools of North Carolina, but this understaffed and 
overworked division will have to be materially expanded to keep 
pace with contemplated building programs and modern school 
plant trends. 

It will require approximately $150,000,000 to bring the public 
elementary and secondary school plants of the state up to an ac- 
ceptable standard. At least $100,000,000 of the total need is urgent 
and immediate. Many of the counties cannot finance their urgently 
needed plant programs from local sources. State financial as- 
sistance is essential if all the North Carolina school children are 
to have adequate, decent, and safe school facilities. 

Studies show that 72 out of the 100 counties do not have suffi- 
cient borrowing capacity for schools, based upon a limit of five 
per cent of the assessed valuation for school bonds, to provide 
for even their immediate and urgent building needs. Under certain 
conditions counties can issue school bonds up to eight per cent 
of their assessed valuation for schools. However, the estimate 
of immediate building needs will have to be increased at least fifty 
per cent to take care of increased enrollments in the next few years 
as a result of recent high birth rates. Therefore, even if all counties 
were permitted to issue school bonds up to eight per cent of the 
assessed valuation, at least 72 counties will still not have suffi- 
cient borrowing capacity to provide for their immediate building. 
needs and their increasing enrollment. 


Recommendations 


1. To replace at least 400 white and 1,000 Negro school plants 
which should be abandoned, there should be erected 3,500 elemen- 
tary classrooms, 2,500 high school classrooms, 2,500 special in- 
struction rooms, and 1,500 large general rooms for white schools; 
and 3,500 elementary classrooms, 1,500 high school classrooms, 
1,500 special instruction rooms, and 1,000 large general rooms for 
Negro schools. This makes a total of 17,500 needed rooms plus 
the accessory administrative and service facilities. 
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2. The state should undertake a school construction program 
for the erection of the foregoing and other needed facilities, during 
the next 10 years, at an estimated cost of $150,000,000 as follows: 
sites $1,500,000, new buildings $78,500,000, additions $48,000,000, 
renovation $12,000,000, and equipment $10,000,000. 


3. A school plant financing plan should be developed to pro- 
vide at least $100,000,000 during the next six years for the most 
urgently needed facilities. The finance plan should provide for 
annual state allotments for capital outlay based upon state allotted 
teachers and taxpaying ability. Furthermore, as much as prac- 
ticable and needed for this urgent six year program should be pro- 
vided from state surplus funds. 


4. The plant financing plan should be based on a need-and- 
ability formula which allocates need according to the number 
of state allotted teachers in the counties and local effort according 
to the taxpaying abilities of the counties. 


9. State school plant aid should be made available only for 
projects the locations and plans for which have been approved 
by the Division of Schoolhouse Planning of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, under regulations of the State Board of 
Education. 


6. The Division of Schoolhouse Planning should (a) prepare, 
in cooperation with the State Board of Health and the State Fire 
Marshal, school plant regulations, and be given the authority to 
enforce these regulations when they are adopted by the State Board 
of Education; (b) prepare and issue guide manuals beyond regula- 
tory authority; and (c) provide extensive consultative service on 
county school plant surveys, functional planning, and plant man- 
agement. 


7. The Division of Schoolhouse Planning, with codperation from 
the institutions of higher learning, should expand and improve 
the program for training the personnel for school plant operation 
and maintenance. 


8. The Division of Schoolhouse Planning should be provided 
with the following in addition to the Director: two field supervisors 
for surveys and functional planning, one supervisor of landscaping, 
one supervisor of plant operation and maintenance, one draftsman, 
and the necessary statistical and clerical services. Adequate travel 
allowance should be made. 


9. The state should develop some form of state wide school 
plant insurance program such as state self insurance, state under- 
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writing, or purchase of long term contracts from approved insur- 
ance companies. 


10. The location of school centers and the size, type, and lo- 
cation of school plants should be determined on the basis of careful 
studies or surveys. The organization of administrative units and 
attendance areas, selection of sites, development of building plans, 
and selection of equipment should be determined on the basis of 
educational programs and community services to be accommodated 
in each plant. 


11. School plant planning should be a cooperative undertaking 
involving the State Division of Schoolhouse Planning, county and 
local school administrators and supervisors, teachers, custodians, 
pupils, non-school public agencies, interested lay groups, archi- 
tects, and engineers. 


12. Each school administrative unit, or two or more units in co- 
operation, should provide a school plant maintenance staff and 
warehouse and service shops for a continuous and scheduled pro- 
gram of plant repairs and renovation. Adequate budgets should 
be provided for this purpose. 


13. Trained custodians should be provided in the ratio of one 
full time custodian for approximately every ten teachers. 


14. In planning new school plants and additions, and in re- 
modeling existing ones, special attention should be given to the 
following features: 


(a) Large well planned school sites with ample space 
for buildings, drives, plantings, and areas for school and 
community recreations. 

(b) Special provisions for community use of school 
buildings. 

(c) Window design, artificial illumination, and color 
schemes as they affect visual comfort and efficiency. 

(d) One story buildings wherever feasible. 

(e) Large classrooms with adequate supply cabinets, 
and with work counters and sinks in the elementary 
schools. 

(f) Adequate and suitably equipped special instruction 
rooms for science, art, homemaking, business education, 
music and band, general and vocational shops, and libra- 
ries. 
(g) Special rooms and facilities for children who are 
handicapped to the extent that they need such facilities. 

(h) Auditoriums with stages adequate for dramatics, 
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physical recreation facilities with dressing and shower 
suites, and suitable lunchrooms with food service facili- 
ties. 

(1) Special wiring and installations for audio-visual 
aids. 

(j) Adequate and suitable office space for the principal 
and his central staff, counseling and guidance officers, con- 
ference rooms, teachers’ work rooms, parents’ rooms, and 
student activity rooms. 

(k) Health suites and rest rooms. 

(1) Efficient installations for heating, ventilating, and 
custodial service; and adequate and properly located sani- 
tary provisions. 

(m) Ample storage space to meet all needs. 

(n) Garages, with suitable equipment, for the storage 
and maintenance of school busses. 

(o) Adequate and convenient facilities for the adminis- 
trative offices of the local school administrative unit. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Constitution of North Carolina provides for a State Board 
of Education of 3 ex-officio members and 10 lay members appointed 
by the Governor and confirmed by the General Assembly, with 
two appointed from the state at large and one each from the 8 
educational districts determined by the General Assembly, and 
a State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who is elected by 
popular vote for a term of four years. 

The constitutional provisions also state that the state board is 
charged with “the general supervision and administration of the 
free public school system and of the educational funds provided 
for the support thereof” and that the state superintendent “shall 
be the Administrative Head of the public school system and shall 
be Secretary of the Board.” As an elected official the state super- 
intendent is “to direct the operations of the public schools and 
enforce the rules and regulations thereto” and to perform a num- 
ber of other closely related general and specific duties. 

In implementing the constitution provisions, the General As- 
sembly by its act (Chapter 530) in 1945 provided, in effect, for 
two executive officers of the state board, with the state superin- 
tendent responsible for executing its “instructional” policies and 
the Controller for managing its “fiscal affairs.” 

The constitutional amendment of 1945 recognized the need for 
having the responsibility, with accompanying authority, for func- 
tions relating to and involving several phases of the public school 
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program placed in a single state educational authority, with the 
state board replacing five state agencies existing in 1943. In con- 
trast, the law (Chapter 530) calls for a procedure and a course 
of action based on a division of authority, resulting, in practice, in 
a continuous overlapping in the several duties assigned by law 
to the superintendent and to the Controller. 

This attempt to separate functions is based on a false and unten-. 
able premise; it makes for confusion, duplication, and uncertainty 
of duties; it is responsible for a lack of coordination not only in 
administering the public schools but in promoting a program of 
school improvement; it fails to recognize the practical impossi- 
bility of considering instructional activities apart from financial 
activities; and it practically prohibits the organization of a state 
department of education as a state service agency in the field of 
education to provide essential professional leadership and guidance 
and to coordinate educational services. 

To have two coordinate executive officials of the state board 
seems to be not only inconsistent but in conflict with the intent 
of the constitution to provide one officer, the state superintendent, 

‘“‘as Administrative Head of the public school system.” 

Specialists in school organization are agreed that there should 
be one state board of education, responsible for policy-making 
functions, and a state superintendent, as its executive officer, 
responsible for all executive functions. 

There is agreement that North Carolina took the right step 
when it provided for a single state board of education to take the 
place of the five state educational agencies existing in 1943. There 
is also agreement that other steps need to be taken now if there 
is to be a unified state approach and effort. It should be possible 
to achieve this goal if the state will put into effect the proposals 
submitted below. 


Recommendations 


1. The State Board of Education should be established as the 
policy making body of the state for public school education, in- 
cluding education in residential schools for handicapped and 
delinquents, and teacher education as represented by those insti- 
tutions whose major or primary function is training of teachers 
for the public school system. 

The educational program of North Carolina can be considered 
adequate only as provision is made for meeting satisfactorily the 
needs of all individuals and groups who can and should benefit 
from participation in the educational program. All phases of the 
public school program should, as they are developed, become 
integral parts of the total program of the public school system. 
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The laws of the state should charge the state board with re- 
sponsibility for establishing policies for every phase of public 
school education, including teacher education, and should dele- 
gate to it the authority needed to carry out that responsibility 
through the chief state school officer and his staff. Certainly there 
can be no question about the close relationships that must be 
maintained in the state between the program of education for pub- 
lic school teachers, the program for the education of children in 
residential schools, and the educational program for children in 
schools administered by county and city boards. Exercising leader- 
ship in the provision of an adequate supply of competent and 
ever improving teachers for the state’s system of schools should 
be a primary responsibility of a state department of education. 


2. The State Board of Education should be composed of 10 lay 
members, not ex-officio, to be appointed from the state at large 
for 10 year over-lapping terms by the Governor, and to be con- 
firmed by the General Assembly in joint session. 

A board of 10 members is small enough to permit action by 
the board as a committee of the whole and large enough to be 
representative of the people of the state. The number of members 
must be large enough and the term of office sufficiently long to 
eliminate the likelihood of one governor appointing a majority of 
the membership. With 10 members appointed for 10 year over- 
lapping terms (two each biennium) only 4 members will be ap- 
pointed during each four year period, except in case of death or 
resignation. This should assure reasonable continuity and con- 
sistency in policies. The terms of office of the members of the 
first board, however, should be as follows: two for two years, two 
for four years, two for six years, two for eight years, and two 
for ten years. 

Selection from the state at large is preferable to selection by 
districts or regions because selection at large does not carry with 
it the idea of “area” representation. Frequently, selection from 
a designated or defined “area” of a state carries with it, even at 
the time the selection is made, the idea that the individual chosen 
is primarily responsible to the ‘“area’’ rather than to the state. 
Resulting ‘‘area” influences and pressures may sometimes affect 
procedures and practices of the board with the result that, as 
certain local matters or problems arise, the board members repre- 
senting the local “‘area’”’ involved is expected to, and by general 
understanding or official assignment, does handle and settle such 
matters. Official action on all matters should be by the board 
ees as a committee of the whole. 
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A member, after having served a 10 year term, should not be 
appointed to succeed himself. 

This recommendation cannot become effective until required 
constitutional amendments have been adopted. 


3. Representation from the Negro population should be in- 
cluded on the State Board of Education. 

The Commission is gratified at the growth of fine race relations 
which has resulted in the presence of Negroes on some local gov- 
erning boards. It recommends the extension of the practice of 
wider representation of all segments of our population on boards, 
as conditions warrant. Negro school committees for Negro schools 
is also a wise recognition of citizenship responsibility of the mi- 
nority race, and should be in general practice. 


4, When the reorganized State Board of Education has been 
established, it should be authorized to appoint the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, who should be designated as the 
State Superintendent of Education. 

Since this proposal can be effected only after necessary con- 
stitutional changes have been authorized, it is recommended that 
this authorization be made effective by 1953. 

The tenure of the chief state educational officer should depend 
entirely upon professional ability and success in the office and 
the remuneration should at least equal that of any other educa- 
tional officer in the state. 


5. The State Board of Education should have as its executive 
officer the State Superintendent of Education who should be re- 
sponsible for carrying out the policies of the board. 

Action should be taken at the earliest possible date to eliminate 
the existing division of authority. Necessary changes in the present 
law to effect this proposal should be made at the next session of 
the General Assembly. 


6. The State Superintendent of Education, as executive officer 
of the state board, should be the head of the State Department of 
Education with responsibility, and consequent authority, for the 
administration and supervision of all phases of the public school 
program. 

The name of the State Department of Public Instruction should 
be changed to State Department of Education. This department 
is not now sufficiently staffed to provide all needed services it 
should provide, even in terms of the present educational program. 
As the scope of the public school program of the state is enlarged, 
the State Department of Education must be expected to occupy 
an increasingly important role. The needs for additional personnel 
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are clearly set forth in the findings and recommendations in the 
various chapters of this report. 

The state superintendent should be responsible for organizing 
and directing the state department and, in turn, should be expected 
to authorize, approve, and assume responsibility for all of its acts. 
The divisional organization of the department should not be fixed 
by law. Instead the responsibility for effecting this organization 
should be delegated to the state superintendent with the approval 
of the State Board of Education.! The personnel of the department 
should be selected ‘‘on the basis of merit and fitness by the State 
Board of Education upon recommendation of the Chief State School 
Officer.’ ? 


7. To help improve and coordinate the textbook and curriculum 
programs of the state, provisions should be made for the appoint- 
ment of a continuing curriculum committee which would be re- 
sponsible for making studies and submitting an annual report to 
the State Board of Education, giving its recommendations for im- 
provements in the curriculum and for changes in textbooks. 

This report should serve as a basis for evaluating textbooks pro- 
posed for adoption as well as for further improvements in the 
curriculum of the schools. 


8. There should be a definite plan for the coordination of func- 
tions and activities of the State Board of Education and the Board 
of Trustees of the Greater University of North Carolina. 

North Carolina’s program of public education, from the kinder- 
garten through the Graduate School of the University should be 
planned and administered as a coordinated system. Experience 
during the past several years has shown the necessity for having 
in a state one coordinated educational authority to represent the 
state educational system in educational matters affecting the entire 
state. Examples are the programs dealing with the distribution of 
surplus war properties to the schools and colleges, and the educa- 
tion of veterans. 


9. There should be provision for the continued cooperation of 
state educational agencies with other state and federal agencies 
whose educational activities affect or involve the public school 
system. 

A number of state and federal agencies and departments are 
actively promoting various types of educational programs, many 
of which provide constructive services to the state and communi- 
ties. In most instances, such programs should be closely related 
1 State Responsibility for the Organization and Administration of Education, South- 


ern States Work Conference, 1942, Bulletin No. 1. 
2 Report, National Council of Chief State School Officers, Buffalo, 1946. 
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to regularly organized educational activities. There should be co- 
ordination of educational services regardless of the auspices under 
which they may be developed. Lack of coordination often means 
duplication of effort and service and consequent unnecessary ex- 
pense. The State Department of Education should have a leading 
role in planning such an integrated program. 


10. Acomprehensive study of the school laws of the state should 
be made at an early date as a basis for preparing a revised school 
code which will eliminate all conflicting and obsolete provisions 
and provide for a more satisfactory organization of all school laws. 
The State Board of Education has already initiated studies along 
these lines. These studies should be sufficiently comprehensive 
to provide the basis for a thorough reorganization and recodifi- 
cation of all school laws. 


LocAL SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The public schools of North Carolina are administered through 
100 county and 72 city administrative units. Except in those coun- 
ties in which city units are located, the county unit corresponds 
to the political government unit. | 

Seventy-five county and sixty-five city administrative units each 
have a school population of 10,000 or less; of these, 14 county and 
35 city units have school populations ranging from about 1,000 to 
3,000. 

The number of local school districts per county ranges from one 
to twenty-one for white schools and from one to fourteen for Negro 
schools for the 97 county administrative units reporting such dis- 
LLICLS: 

The county boards of education are composed of from 3 to 7 
members; the city boards of trustees, of from 3 to 12 members. 
These boards by law have the duty ‘‘to provide an adequate school 
system for the benefit of all of the children of the county as directed 
by law.” 

Members of county boards are nominated biennially in party 
primaries and appointed by the General Assembly for terms of 
2, 4, or 6 years. 

Members of city boards are selected either by election by popular 
vote, by appointment, or by a combination of these two methods, 
with the exception of a few boards reported as being self-per- 
petuating. 

County and city superintendents are appointed for a two year 
term by their respective boards subject to the approval of the 
state board and the state superintendent. They serve as executive 
officers of their boards. 
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County boards depend upon county commissioners for approval 
of their respective school budgets and for the levying and collecting 
of such local taxes for school purposes as may be necessary to 
provide required local funds called for in their respective budget 
requests. City boards are similarly dependent upon city commis- 
sioners and/or county commissioners for local school funds. Both 
county and city boards depend upon the state board for approval 
of their school budgets. 

Local superintendents of schools report a general shortage of, 
or a limited provision for, professional assistance such as assistant 
superintendents, supervisors, directors of transportation, care 
takers of buildings and grounds (including maintenance), school 
business officials, attendance supervisors, and lunchroom assistants. 

School principals are responsible for administrative, supervisory, 
teaching, and clerical duties, and for school-community relations. 
In many instances teaching assignments and routine clerical duties 
take up too large a part of the principal’s official day. Thus, the 
principal is deprived of the opportunity to give proper attention 
during the day to problems of school management. 

There are more than 950 high schools in operation in North 
Carolina. Of the more than 700 high schools for whites, more 
than 550 have enrollment of less than 200, and about 275 have an 
enrollment of less than 100. Of about 230 high schools for Negroes, 
more than 175 have an enrollment of less than 200 and 90 have an 
enrollment of less than 100. Too large a proportion of the high 
schools of the state are too small to provide a sound program of 
education. 

One of the major problems in school administration is that of 
providing a local educational organization adequate in size and 
scope, yet flexible enough so that it can be adjusted to changing 
economic and social conditions and to changing requirements in 
the educational programs. 

Careful study and analysis of the local educational machinery 
in the light of improvements in the educational program proposed 
throughout the several chapters of this report reveal the need for 
improving local school organization and administration in North 
Carolina. Many important recommendations proposing ways and 
means of improving educational opportunities are feasible only 
if recommendations set forth below are put into effect. 


Recommendations 


1. There should be established a more uniform system of local 
boards of education, as the policy-determining and rule-making 
authorities in local administrative units. 

Local boards of education should be charged with the responsi- 
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bility for establishing the general educational policies in their 
respective local units. Such policies should, of course, fit into the 
framework of the general educational policies of the state. The 
board should have full responsibility for all essential services of 
the local school system. 


2. The local board of education should be composed of 5 or 7 
lay members to be selected at large in terms of their fitness for 
the position, preferably in an independent election, and for over- 
lapping terms of 6 years. 

One means of safeguarding local initiative is to keep the ad- 
ministration of schools close to the people. A local board of edu- 
cation should definitely be the policy determing body for the 
schools but its members should serve in that capacity only so long 
as their actions are satisfactory to the electorate. A separate elec- 
tion is not only desirable but necessary if educational interest 
rather than partisan politics is to dominate. The terms of office 
must be long enough to assure some consistent continuity in policy. 
When an entirely new board is elected or appointed at one time, 
there is always the possibility, if not the likelihood, that there 
will be an interruption in the program. Such interruption usually 
results in much lost motion. Overlapping terms for board members 
tend to eliminate this problem. 

A local board of 5 or 7 members is large enough to be repre- 
sentative of the people in the unit and small enough to expect it 
to function as a committee of the whole. With 6 year overlapping 
terms, the board membership would be selected in a 2-2-1 or a 2-2-3 
order in elections scheduled biennially. 


3. Provision should be made by the General Assembly for re- 
quiring the local tax levying body of a county to raise the local 
revenue necessary to meet that county’s share of the cost of the 
minimum foundation program of education as defined by the legis- 
lature. Local boards are expected to carry out their mandates for 
efficient operation of the schools in their units and to provide at 
least the minimum foundation program of education required 
by the legislature. Elsewhere in this report it is recommended 
that a plan of financing be adopted under which each county will 
be required to make a minimum local tax effort to support the 
minimum foundation program in proportion to its relative tax 
paying ability. Since boards of education are not tax levying 
bodies in North Carolina, their requirement should be directed 
to the local tax levying body. This principle is already incor- 
porated in the statutes of North Carolina with respect to certain 
elements of school costs. 
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4. The local superintendent of schools should be appointed by 
the board for a term of 4 years, and should serve as the executive 
official with responsibility for administering the educational pro- 
gram in accordance with the policies and rules of the board. 

One of the principal duties of the local board should be the 
selection of a well trained superintendent of schools. The board 
should be free to consider for appointment for its executive officer 
qualified professional leadership without being restricted by resi- 
dence limitation. The sole consideration of the board in selecting 
the superintendent should be professional qualifications. Progres- 
sively higher standards for professional qualifications should be 
established during coming years. 

The superintendent should have the responsibility for selecting 
and recommending for appointment by the board the adminis- 
trative, supervisory, teaching, and other personnel needed for the 
efficient operation of the school system. Professional ability 
should be the sole basis of his recommendations for appointment 
and continuance of service of this personnel. 


The relationship between the board and the superintendent 
must be clearly defined. .When so defined and adopted by the 
board as rules of procedure, misunderstanding and confusion are 
less likely to result. 


5. There should be a definite plan for providing professional 
assistance in the office of the superintendent of schools. 

The state budget law makes little if any provision for such 
assistance with the result that, except as a local unit exercises the 
option through the use of local funds, the superintendent is forced 
to give so much of his time to details and routine work that he 
has little time to devote to the professional management and direc- 
tion of the educational program. Efficiency in local operation and 
administration can, without question, be improved as soon as pro- 
vision is made for properly trained professional assistants so 
urgently needed in the offices of the local superintendents of 
schools. 


6. School principals, as defined elsewhere in this report, must 
be relieved in so far as practicable from general clerical and rou- 
tine duties so as to be free to devote their time to the skilled tech- 
nical services for which they are employed. | 


It is economy to provide clerical assistance for principals. A 
decision should be made as to the nature of services a principal is 
expected to render, namely, whether he is to be primarily an ad- 
ministrator, a supervisor of instruction, an attendance officer, a 
supervisor of transportation, a teacher, or a clerk. A principal 
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of a large school in particular cannot be expected to serve effec- 
tively in all of these capacities. 

Good administration places large responsibility in the hands of 
the school principal. The individual school is the unit of a school 
system which means most to children and to their parents and 
to the area served by this school. A properly trained and well 
qualified person selected to serve as principal of a properly 
organized school is entitled to sufficient time, free from clerical 
and routine duties, for the major responsibilities of the position. 


7. Provision should be made for the designation by the re- 
organized county boards of education of an advisory committee 
of 3 or 5 members for each school. 

This provision makes it possible for the people of the area served 
by a given school to have designated representatives who under- 
stand local problems and can officially present school needs of 
the area to their principal and, when considered necessary, to 
their board of education. There are numerous occasions when 
the advice of these committees will be most helpful. The duties 
and responsibilities of these advisory committees should be clearly 
defined. An advisory committee should have the right to reject 
by unanimous agreement any teacher recommended for its school. 
The responsibility for making recommendations for appointment 
of instructional and other personnel should rest with the super- 
intendent and principals. 


8. Legislation should be enacted placing on the State Board 
of Education responsibility, with the assistance of county com- 
mittees on reorganization, for making and carrying out a plan for 
_ determining, on a state wide basis, the number of local school 
administrative units and the number of school attendance areas 
that can satisfactorily provide the educational program of the 
future. 

A satisfactory administrative unit can and should provide spe- 
cialists in such areas and fields as school library, vocational edu- 
cation, guidance, music, art, health and physical education, special 
education, pupil transportation, and attendance, as well as a com- 
petent staff of administrative, supervisory, and clerical personnel. 
It should also provide, in cooperation with other agencies, such 
services and aids as health clinics, school lunches, community 
libraries, recreation, and audio-visual aids. A _ satisfactorily 
organized school should have enough pupils to justify at least one 
teacher per elementary grade and twelve teachers for the high 
school grades. 

The State Board of Education should (a) develop standards 
of local unit organization to be used by county committees; (b) 
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work out procedures for making essential studies of existing situa- 
tions; (c) provide professional assistance to county committees; 
(d) review proposed plans of county committees as the basis for 
recommending improvements; and (e) disapprove unsound pro- 
posals. 

The County Committee should (a) make local studies with 
assistance from the state to determine the need for reorganization 
in accordance with standards and procedures of the state board. 
It should (b) prepare, on the basis of studies, a tentative plan of 
local unit reorganization for the area involved, setting forth pro- 
posed unit boundaries, arrangements on bonded indebtedness, 
disposition of school buildings, and need for an approximate loca- 
tion of permanent school centers. It should (c) secure active co- 
operation of the lay public through public hearings on the proposed 
plan, and should (d) submit this proposed plan of reorganization 
to the state board for review. 


9. Since a local administrative unit should be sufficiently large 
to warrant the provision of all essential and desirable adminis- 
trative and supervisory services, except those provided by the 
state, local units of school administration, established in the future, 
should be organized so as to assure in the unit an absolute minimum 
of 3,500 to 4,000 school population and a desirable minimum of 
9,000 to 10 000 school population. 

One of the functions of the administrative unit is to furnish, 
either at local or state expense or both, at a cost that bears a reason- 
able relationship to the total current cost of the educational pro- 
gram, those administrative and supervisory services necessary 
to facilitate the operation of the whole educational program. Such 
services are concerned with educational and business adminis- 
tration, supervision of instruction, health supervision, and census 
and attendance supervision. 

If an administrative unit has a much smaller number of pupils 
it can offer a good program only at an increased cost per pupil. 
The more pupils it has up to 9,000 or 10,000, the broader the pro- 
gram it can offer at a reasonable cost. 


10. Except as it is found to be administratively impractical, 
secondary schools should be established so as to assure an absolute 
minimum enrollment of 300 pupils and a desirable minimum of 500 
to 600 pupils. Junior-senior or 6 year high schools should have an 
absolute minimum of 450 to 500 pupils and a desirable minimum of 
600 to 700 pupils. A four year secondary school, including the 
13th and 14th years, should have an absolute minimum of 600 to 
700 students and a desirable minimum of 900 to 1,000 students. 

If secondary schools are organized with much smaller number 
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of pupils than those recommended here, their several programs 
of offerings will have to be restricted or else will have to be pro- 
vided at increased cost per pupil. When secondary schools of 
smaller sizes have to be authorized because of isolation, comparable 
services should be provided at the necessary cost. 


THE FINANCIAL PROGRAM FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Contrary to general and popular belief, the state school system 
does not provide or claim to provide a complete foundation program 
for every child. Instead, some essentials are dependent entirely 
upon local initiative and ability which vary widely. The combined 
state and local finance plan should be designed so that the North 
Carolina program will be a complete foundation program of public 
education at the level of the state’s financial ability. The plan 
should include all items of current expense. Capital outlay is an 
essential part of the basic program. 


The local community, too, should help to support all elements 
of a foundation program, and should do so in proportion to its tax- 
paying ability. For a time the state required the local application 
of a uniform tax rate for school support. Uniformity still exists 
in so far as state tax rates are concerned. However, some local 
school support is now compulsory without any measure of uni- 
formity. For example, the maintenance of school property is as- 
signed to local units. Likewise, the capital investment in school 
buildings must be made locally without any consideration being 
given to the financial capacity of the local unit to make this invest- 
ment. 


State school funds are now improperly allocated to certain 
specific items of school expense. State money will supply coal 
to heat a school building, but even if the furnace grates are broken 
or a window pane is out so that more fuel is wasted than the repair 
would cost, state funds cannot be used for the repair, since main- 
tenance is financed, if it is financed at all, by the local unit. What- 
ever justification there is for the earmarking of state appropria- 
tions, it cannot be extended to cover the favoring of one essential 
element of school expense to the complete exclusion of an equally 
essential element. The state should use state support to reinforce 
and strengthen every element that is recognized as essential to 
a complete foundation program. 

Fiscal policy should promote efficiency and economy and should 
discourage waste in the operation of public education. Present 
practices in the allocation of teachers subsidize the maintenance 
of small weak high schools, and discourage further progress in 
the reorganization of school centers. Furthermore, a charge 
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against the regular teacher allotment for the services of a non- 
teaching principal is not only an impediment to more efficient ad- 
ministration but it actually deprives the school of the special 
services of guidance, leadership, and the like, if the principal is 
not provided. If the principal is provided, the pupil load of teach- 
ers is increased or the expenditure of local funds for an extra 
teacher is required. The state should use the mechanics of dis- 
tributing state funds in such a way as to encourage efficiency and 
economy in the school enterprise. 


WHAT IS THE MINIMUM FOUNDATION PROGRAM OF EDUCATION? 


The minimum foundation program of education is comprised 
of the “educational decencies” which every child in the American 
democracy has a right to expect. Stated simply, the foundation 
program is a well educated, inspirational teacher competent to 
bring out of a child the best that is in him; a well lighted, well 
heated, sanitary, attractive school building well equipped with 
good books and other instructional materials; safe, hygienic trans- 
portation if he lives too far from school to walk; and, finally, an 
efficient plan for operating and maintaining the school plant and 
administering the school system. It is made up of those basic 
essentials of education which should be made equal for every 
child in the state regardless of his race or where he lives. The 
state can and should provide equal opportunity for all children in 
so far as the minimum foundation program of education is con- 
cerned. 


The state should also equalize the total tax effort from both 
state and local sources for financing the minimum foundation 
program. The present North Carolina plan of financing equalizes 
the tax effort for teachers’ salaries and transportation but it does 
not equalize the tax effort for the foundation program of buildings 
and building maintenance. It may be necessary to continue to 
use state funds for small weak schools where it is not feasible 
to reorganize them, but the use of state funds should not perpet- 
uate them beyond the point of necessity. 


The state cannot and should not attempt to make the total edu- 
cational program exactly identical for all children. For instance, 
it would be impossible to teach all children in school buildings 
of exactly the same size. Differences in density of population 
alone will prevent that. But regardless of whether a child lives 
in a mountain cove or a modern:city, the state can provide that 
child with the basic essentials of an adequate minimum founda- 
tion program of education. 


The foundation program should consist of the educational op- 
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portunities—those “educational decencies’”—which ought to be 
maintained equitably throughout the state. Communities able 
and willing to operate a higher level of educational program than 
the foundation provides should be permitted and encouraged to 
do so. The more fortunate areas having greater concentrations 
of wealth, not only have a proportional part of the total cost of © 
schools and other governmental services to bear but they generally 
provide opportunities for experimentation, developing improved 
practices, and exercising leadership that eventually effects im- 
provements in the state system. The privilige of units at the 
local level to supplement the foundation program should be pre- 
served. 


Recommendations 


1. The state finance plan should have as its objective the guaran- 
teeing of equality of educational opportunities in the minimum 
foundation program for all children in North Carolina, whether 
white, Indian, or Negro; rural or urban; rich or poor. In order 
to achieve this objective, the state finance plan must have at least 
the following characteristics: 


(a) The state finance plan should encourage efficiency 
and economy in organization and administration. 

(b) The finance plan should provide adequate support 
both at the state and local level for all essential elements 
of school cost included in the minimum foundation pro- 
gram. 

(ec) State funds should be applicable toward the support 
of every essential element in the minimum foundation 
program. 

(d) The state finance plan should provide as compre- 
hensive a foundation program as the total resources of 
the state will permit. 

(e) Each local school administrative unit should be 
required to make a uniform minimum local effort in pro- 
portion to its ability in order to participate fully in the 
foundation program. 

(f) Local units should be allowed to supplement the 
uniform minimum local effort. 


2. The foundation program should include adequate financial 
provision for such major items as instructional salaries, trans- 
portation, other current expenses, capital outlay, and debt service. 
Due to the fact that North Carolina has demonstrated that a state 
operated system of transportation has many inherent advantages 
over locally operated systems of school transportation, it is recom- 
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mended that the state continue this system and pay the entire 
cost of the foundation program of school transportation including 
the purchase of original busses for additional routes. It is recom- 
mended that the state define the cost of an adequate foundation 
program for instructional salaries, other current expenses, capital 
outlay, and debt service, and that from 70 to 90 per cent of the 
cost of the foundation program for these items be provided from 
state funds and from 10 to 30 per cent from local taxes levied by 
the local units in proportion to taxpaying ability. 


3. The cost of the foundation program, to be financed jointly 
from state and local sources, should be based upon instruction 
units determined from average daily attendance. Instruction units 
should be allowed for at least the following instructional services: 


(a) Basic teaching units or state allotted teachers 
determined by a scale which provides the same basic 
pupil load per teacher in elementary and high schools 
of the same size. Such a scale should provide for a smaller 
pupil load per teacher in small schools in sparsely settled 
areas which cannot reasonably be consolidated with 
larger schools. The state should determine by survey 
how many small schools are necessary, and no adjustment 
in the pupil load per teacher should be made for unneces- 
sary small centers. The maximum load per teacher pro- 
vided by this scale should not exceed 27 to 30 pupils in 
average daily attendance. 

(b) Additional units for vocational education determ- 
ined by the vocational needs of the secondary schools. 
Such needs should be evaluated by surveys made by the 
state, and vocational units should be provided where the 
demands for any type of authorized vocational training 
are such that a minimum teacher pupil load for the voca- 
tional unit will be at least half the load of the basic in- 
struction unit for that school. The nature of vocational 
instruction is such that it is not practicable to require as 
heavy an attendance per vocational unit as the basic 
instruction unit. 

(c) Additional units for teachers of adults determined 
upon the basis of the number of pupil hours taught in 
adult classes. One adult instruction unit should be pro- 
vided for approximately 13,500 adult pupil hours taught 
per school year. 

(d) Additional units for teachers of handicapped chil- 
dren who cannot be properly taught in regular classes 
determined by the number of such children at a school 
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center as certified to by a qualified physician, psychologist, 
or psychiatrist. One teacher should be allotted for a mini- 
mum of ten such children at a school center. 

(e) Additional units for the administration of instruc- 
tion and special instructional services determined upon 
the basis of approximately one-eighth of the total instruc- 
tion units included in (a) to (d) above. 


4. The total cost of the foundation program to be jointly 
financed by state and local funds should be determined as follows: 


(a) Instructional salaries—multiply the different types of in- 
struction units or state allotted teachers indicated above by the 
state salary schedule or schedules. The present state salary sched- 
ule will have to be greatly increased if North Carolina attracts to 
and holds in the profession a sufficient number of trained teachers 
to staff the schools. 

(b) Other current expenses—multiply the total number of state- 
allotted teachers by at least $300 and preferably $400. 

(c) Capital outlay—multiply the total number of state-allotted 
teachers by $340 in order to amortize plant costs over a thirty 
year period. (If the state continues to require counties to make 
initial purchases of busses, this amount should be increased to 
$400 per teacher in county school systems. ) 

(d) Total cost—the sum of items (a) to (c) above. 


5. The amount of state funds to provide for the foundation 
program should be determined by multiplying the total cost of 
the jointly supported foundation program by 70 to 90 per cent, 
and the total local effort should be determined by ied the 
total cost by 10 to 30 per cent. 


6. The local effort required of each county should be determined 
by an objective index of taxpaying ability. This index should be 
composed of factors not subject to manipulation or discretionary 
interpretation, such as (a) volume of retail sales, (b) value of 
farm products, (c) state income tax returns, (d) number gain- 
fully employed in industry, and (e) utility valuations. Data 
should be secured from the most recent state and federal reports. 
The index for each county would show the proportion of wealth 
in the county to the total wealth in the state. The proportionate 
part of the total required local effort which is to be made by each 
county should be determined by multiplying its index by the 
total local effort required of all counties. The General Assembly 
should require the tax levying body of each county to raise the 
revenue necessary to meet that county’s part of the total required 
local effort as defined by the General Assembly. 
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7. The tremendous accumulation of need for plant facilities and 
the pending sharp increases in need resulting from increased enroll- 
ment should largely be financed by extraordinary appropriations. 
Any allocation from surplus funds should be in addition to the 
foundation program and should be earmarked for emergency use. 
Allocation of special support for plant needs should follow the 
basic finance principles of teacher unit bases and consideration 
for local ability and effort. These principles will guarantee that 
all counties share equitably in the funds. 


8. The excessive fees being charged to students for essential 
instructional supplies should be eliminated since such supplies 
are a part of an adequate foundation program. 


9. Local school administrative units should be required to 
maintain, safeguard, report, and audit internal fund accounts for 
all monies handled or sponsored in each school. 


10. A substantial direct appropriation for state and regional 
supervision should be made for the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Recommended personnel are needed immediately for the 
survey and identification of permanent school centers before capi- 
tal outlay funds are expended. 


11. The legal debt limit should be increased in inverse pro- 
portion to the rate of interest paid. 


12. Legislation should be provided to transfer to county boards 
of education the bonded debts and title to physical properties now 
held by “local districts” in order to administer efficiently and 
equitably the recommended capital outlay program. Power to 
levy taxes and issue bonds should be taken away from “local dis- 
Lelctce. 


SPECIAL RECOMMENDATION 


PROPOSAL FOR CONTINUANCE OF THIS STUDY 


Because of the urgency of certain matters and the limitations 
of time the Commission has not been able to complete investi- 
gations, some now underway, in important areas of education. 
Therefore it recommends that the General Assembly of 1949 pro- 
vide for a commission or other group to continue studies in the 
areas of merit rating, curriculum, guidance, local organization 
and administration, and any others designated by the General 
Assembly or adopted by the proposed commission. 


ALTERNATE RECOMMENDATIONS ON FINANCE PLAN 
OF THE STATE EDUCATION COMMISSION 


FOREWORD 


Money for the support of the public schools in all the states 
is divided into three main classifications as follows: (a) current 
expense, (b) capital outlay, and (c) debt service. 


Current Expense: Current expense includes the salaries of super- 
intendents and their office expense; the salaries of all teachers 
and principals; the cost of heating the school buildings including 
water, light, and power; transportation including the purchase 
of replacement busses; other lesser items of expense. 

In North Carolina, the state pays about 80 per cent of the total 
current expense cost of the schools each year from its general 
fund tax receipts. The counties and cities pay the remaining 20 
per cent from supplementary taxes and from constitutional non- 
tax funds such as fines, forfeitures, poll taxes, dog taxes, and 
penalties. 


Capital Outlay: Capital outlay is for the construction of new 
buildings and equipment. Naturally renovations and additions are 
included. This is a countywide obligation. There is no responsi- 
bility on a city to provide public school buildings. 

The counties usually issue long term bonds for capital outlay 
purposes, and, since new buildings are not required each year, 
the bonds are usually paid off long before the building is outmoded 
or unfit for use, and thus the counties can keep pace with the 
building needs. 


~ Debt Service: Debt service is a fixed charge which must be paid 
on the principal and interest due each year until the bonds are 
retired. This is a county obligation. It is simply repaying the 
money which was borrowed to erect and equip the school build- 
ings. 


Background: It is well established by the North Carolina Con- 
stitution and the supporting decisions of the Supreme Court, that 
the county commissioners of each county, as the tax levying autho- 
ities of the county, are required to provide the school buildings 
in each district in the county necessary for the constitutional 
school term. This requirement would seem to include both capital 
cutlay and debt service. 

Originally the counties also provided the current expense costs. 
However, as the term of school lengthened and the number of 
children attending school increased, it became necessary for the 
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state to levy taxes, other than property taxes, to assist the coun- 
ties in providing current expense money for six, eight, and finally 
nine months of school for grades one through twelve. Also it 
became necessary for the state to assume most of the current 
expense cost, leaving only capital outlay, debt service, and main- 
tenance as county obligations. 

In order to assure the teachers and children that all the schools 
would be open for the same length term, it became necessary for 
the General Assembly of 1933 to increase state tax rates higher 
than similar rates in adjoining states and to add thereto a retail 
sales tax. These rates have remained in effect until today. These 
tax schedules which produced $16,000,000 for schools in 1934 
have provided $65,000,000 for the current school year. Also con- 
siderable further increase in school appropriations will be added 
by the 1949 General Assembly. 

During the past fifteen years the counties have been providing 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000 per year for capital outlay, and from 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000 per year on debt service. They are now 
in a position to accelerate their capital outlay program in the 
postwar period. 

During the past fifteen years the State of North Carolina has 
placed the current expense needs of the public schools as its first 
objective, and has appropriated annually from 66 to 70 per cent 
of its total general fund appropriation to public school support. 
No other state assumes so high a percentage of the current ex- 
pense support of the schools as does North Carolina, with the 
possible exception of New Mexico and Delaware. These are rela- 
tively small states. 

Likewise, no other state in this area is making the same tax 
effort to support schools as does North Carolina. In fact, most 
of the school support in the neighboring states comes from local 
property taxes. 

Briefly stated, North Carolina provides for 80 per cent of the 
total current cost of the schools while the county and city units 
provide the remaining 20 per cent, together with capital outlay 
and debt service requirements. 

This system has worked well for the past fifteen years. It re- 
placed the old equalization system, with all its bickerings, which 
was in force prior to 1933. 

Since 1933 each General Assembly has decided how much money 
will be available for the public schools. This amount is usually 
two-thirds of the total money appropriated for all purposes. All 
the other agencies, such as colleges and mental institutions, must 
get along on one-third of the appropriations. 

The present system makes it possible for a maximum of each 
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school dollar to go into the salary of teachers—thus 82 to 84 per 
cent of each school dollar provided by the state goes into salaries. 
No other state is able to place so high a percentage of its school 
dollar in salaries. 

Because this system has worked so well during the past fifteen 
years—during which time all vouchers have been paid in full and 
on time; salaries between the races have been equalized; a sound 
retirement system for all school personnel established; free text- 
books provided for all children in the elementary grades; free 
transportation for 350,000 children to and from school each day; 
a reduced teacher load; and many other advantages which are 
the envy of the other southern states—we the undersigned do not 
wish to jeopardize the future success and further progress of 
the schools by throwing overboard the present method of financing 
the schools in order to readopt the old equalizing scheme which 
we discarded many years ago. 

We differ from the viewpoint expressed in the majority report 
which seeks to impress on North Carolina the little tried system 
of Florida, which proposes to place capital outlay and debt service 
in the same basket with current expense. 

We feel that so much of the total fund would be required for 
capital outlay and debt service, that current expense (teachers 
salaries) would suffer. Buildings would be erected at the expense 
of the teachers. 

For the reasons hereinafter set out in more detail, we be- 
lieve that the state should continue to support the current ex- 
pense program only, and with every possible dollar; that the 
buildings and their maintenance should remain the obligation of 
the counties. 

INTRODUCTION 


The undersigned members of the State Education Commission 
believe this part of the report could be more properly labeled 
an alternate finance plan to carry out the long range objectives 
and recommendations of the committees. With most of these we 
are in agreement. Acknowledgment of our indebtedness is made 
to the volunteer committees composed of laymen and members 
of the teaching profession who, without remuneration, made basic 
investigations on which the conclusions of the Commission are in 
large part based. , 

Specifically all members of the Commission agree that: 


a. Teacher and other school personnel salaries should be in- 
creased; and to the extent possible, teaching loads should be re- 
duced. 


b. The state is in need of new school buildings and additional 
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classrooms. The state government should take the initiative in 
stimulating a school building program, using state funds for this 
purpose, if necessary. 


c. State funds for school buildings should be allocated to coun- 
ties on a basis which takes into consideration both their needs 
and their ability. Such funds, moreover, should be made available 
on terms which will insure that buildings conform to acceptable 
standards as to location, size and plan, and which will provide 
equitable distribution of funds within each county. 


d. Steps should be taken for the recruitment of candidates for 
teaching degrees and to improve teacher training. 


e. The state government should increase its support of voca- 
tional education. 


f. The state government should increase its support of other 
items of current expense, and should eliminate any features of 
the present plan which promote uneconomical practices. This 
can be done through the proper administration of the permanent 
loan fund outlined in other sections of this report. 


g. The study of the merit rating plan for teacher compensation 
above the minimum salaries should be continued for a full school 
year in an effort to discover techniques that will objectively and 
impersonally measure teaching ability. 


h. Further study should be given to the curriculum, and to 
evaluating how effectively the elementary function of instructing 
children is being done at the present time. Some members. of 
the Commission felt that this phase of the study should have been 
given priority during the past year. 


Majsor PoINts oF DISAGREEMENT 


With respect to the financial plan prepared by the finance com- 
mittee and by the consultants retained by the Commission, the 
undersigned members of the Commission are unwilling to endorse 
for the following major reasons: 


a. The proposed plan will shift to local property taxes a part 
of the current cost of its standard state-supported school term, 
which at the present time, is financed entirely from non-property 
tax sources. The undersigned believe that this shift will have 
undesirable consequences for many counties, and for the economic 
development of the state. 

b. The proposed method of financing represents an unnecessary 
departure from the plan of school support which the state de- 
liberately adopted in 1933 for reasons which in the opinion of the 
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undersigned are still valid. The state abandoned the equalization 
plan because it failed the schools in a period of economic crisis. 
The improvements which the committees propose can be achieved 
within the framework of the state’s present financial plan by the 
appropriation of more money for school operations. 


c. The proposed plan gives insufficient consideration to the 
question of what proportion of the recommended school improve- 
ments the state will be in a position prudently to finance within the 
next biennium. | 


d. The proposal to tie the teachers’ salary schedule to the cost 
of living index is unwise because it could result in salaries being 
reduced at a time when the state had sufficient funds to pay sala- 
ries in full. Were this policy in effect now, teachers salaries would 
be less than present pay, as the table in the full report shows. 
Should living costs drop rapidly, as it did between 1920 and 1933, 
this tie-up would call for an automatic cut of 66 2/3 per cent in base 
salaries, instead of the 32 per cent cut imposed in base salaries 
in 1933. 

; EFFECT OF SHIFT TO PROPERTY TAx 


The final version of the finance committee report tentatively 
suggests a uniform state wide minimum foundation program, 
jointly supported by the state and the counties. This program 
would cover all essential elements of school expenditure, including 
an allowance for capital outlay. The proposed foundation pro- 
gram would cost $111,000,000 the first year. Local units are al- 
lowed, as at present, to supplement this minimum foundation 
program. The state would pay the full transportation cost, esti- 
mated at $7,000,000. Of the remaining $104,000,000, the state 
would supply 90 per cent or $93,600,000, and the counties 10 per 
cent or $10,400,000. Total cost for the state would, therefore, be 
$100,600,000. This is about $35,000,000 more than the state will 
provide from its general fund this school year. 

Unless counties and city school districts make corresponding 
reductions in their local supplements for instructional service 
and other current expense costs, the proposed plan would require 
an aggregate increase of about $2,600,000 in local revenue for 
schools, which would come primarily from property taxes. 

Aggregate property tax levies in the state have already in- 
creased by more than $15,000,000 during the past four years. For 
the year 1947-48 local property taxes reached a total of $61,079,000 
for the state as a whole. This compares with a total of $40,330,000 
in 1939-40, and a total of $62,715,000 in 1929, before the present 
plan of school support was adopted. Local property taxes for 
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schools have risen from $10,142,000 in 1941-42 to $18,091,556 in 
1947-48, and further increases have taken place this year. 

The proposed plan will affect the school property tax levies 
in the various counties in a very unequal manner. Some counties 
will have extremely high increases; other counties may experi- 
ence reductions. A table showing the effect of the plan on three 
groups of counties—the rich, the medium, and the poor—is in 
the full report of the undersigned. A few random samples will 
illustrate. If last year’s standards are maintained in Alamance 
County, the proposed plan will increase local school costs $70,000, 
in Buncombe $192,000, in Durham $217,000, in Guilford $437,000, 
in Mecklenburg $565,000, in Gaston $327,000, and in Nash $54,000. 
There may be small reductions in some counties. 

Counties could avoid these cost increases only by abolishing 
or drastically reducing their present local supplements, confined 
largely to city schools. Few counties could avoid an increase in 
taxes on farm property because only a few rural systems supple- 
ment the instructional program. The undersigned do not believe 
it desirable to abolish or reduce these supplements, because they 
think local school systems should have some leeway for enriching 
the state program, if they so desire, and for adapting their school 
services to local conditions. 

By increasing local property taxes, the proposed plan will un- 
balance the present state tax structure which was adopted on 
the assumption that local property taxes would be kept low. 

In general the most highly industrialized counties of the state 
would experience the highest property tax increases under the 
proposed plan. Thus the plan discriminates unduly against labor- 
ing people who work in industry. They would have to pay higher 
property taxes or higher rents. Industry itself would also feel 
the effect of increased property taxes, on top of state income and 
_ franchise taxes that are already high in comparison with com- 
petitive states. 

A large part of the present local tax levies for schools are raised 
by city administrative units. The proposed plan calls for local 
tax contributions on a county wide basis. This will tend to cause 
a disproportionate increase in the taxes on farm property in coun- 
ties having large cities. 

North Carolina’s experience with the state fifteen cent levy 
for schools in 1932 and 1933 indicates that the property tax is an 
unreliable source on which to rely for school operation in times 
of depression. There is no difference between a state property 
tax levy and a legislative requirement that counties make a levy 
before they get their part of the state provided money for schools. 
The same people pay from the same income. 
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The proposed index of financial ability is based on components 
such as the value of farm production, retail sales, taxable income, 
and the number of industrial employees, all of which fluctuate 
from year to year. These data are always a year or more behind 
the tax year for which they will be used. Changes in the index 
of any county will change the relative tax contribution of all coun- 
ties. This fluctuation in required county contributions will be of 
negligible importance where required contributions are small, 
but will be a disturbing influence in counties in which the re- 
quired contributions are relatively large. 


THE PROPOSED PLAN IS Not NECESSARY 


It is possible to achieve the objectives of the proposed plan, 
namely a uniform and complete foundation program throughout 
the state with a uniform local tax effort, within the framework 
of the state’s present financial plan, and with no increase in local 
property taxes. 

The state now provides for a standard state wide educational 
offering involving state wide equality of tax effort with respect 
to all elements of a complete foundation program except main- 
tenance of plant, fixed charges, capital outlay, first cost of busses, 
debt service, and a few other items of small amount. 

With respect to those elements of the foundation program which 
the state now fully supports, expansions and improvements can 
continue to be financed as they have been for the past fifteen 
years, from tax sources other than general property taxes. In 
this connection, it is pertinent to observe that, under the present 
plan, state expenditures for schools have increased from $16,- 
840,561 in 1933-34 to $62,655,102 last year and approximately 
$65,000,000 for the school year which began this September. 

Average annual salaries for teachers have increased from $560 
to $2,066 annually; base salaries for A certificates on maximum 
experience from $90 monthly for 8 months to $241 monthly for 
9 months. | 

The foundation program proposed by the consultants and the 
committees includes an allowance of $340 per teacher per year 
for capital outlay. This allowance, however, is tied with a finan- 
cial plan which, as has been indicated, will increase local property 
taxes. The total amount suggested is $9,588,000 which is the prod- 
uct of $340 times 28,200 teachers it is reeommended be employed 
next year. The state’s part would be 90 per cent of the total— 
$8,629,000—or the amount of state money needed to raise teachers’ 
salaries 16 per cent. This amount of money is so small in com- 
parison with the building needs that the counties will find it more 
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advantageous to borrow money and use this fund to service debts. 
. Apparently there is no prohibition of this use in the proposed 
plan. Should this occur on any extensive scale and increase in 
the future, this would seriously affect the ability of the state to 
hold salaries at a desired level, because debt service is a prior 
obligation on the state. Debt service is met in full and on time, 
no matter what other cuts have to be made. 

The committee proposal also recommends that those items of 
current expense or operating costs, not now supported by the 
state, such as plant maintenance and others, be included in the 
foundation program. The $4,000,000,000 worth of tangible and 
intangible property now carry this part of the costs, aided by 
the non-tax revenues such as fines, forfeitures, dog taxes, and poll 
taxes. Property also pays for debt service and capital outlay. 

As to those elements of a complete foundation program which 
the state does not now support, it can, without increasing local 
taxes, guarantee a state wide minimum of facilities and services 
on the basis of state wide equality of local taxing effort by the 
device of a state fund to aid counties and property carry this load. 
Likewise through the use of a state equalizing fund, it would be 
possible to guarantee the same minimum per teacher for main- 
tenance, capital outlay, and debt service without increasing local 
property taxes. The total cost of $340 allowance for 28,200 teach- 
ers would be $9,588,000. The state might undertake to underwrite 
55 per cent or $5,273,400 of this amount, leaving the remaining 
$4,314,600 to be raised by the counties. The sum to be raised by 
the counties would be apportioned among them on the basis of 
the index of ability proposed by the finance committee. Each 
county would receive from the state the excess, if any, of the 
product of the number of its teachers multiplied by $340 over 
the amount of its required local contribution as determined by 
the ability index. Amounts which counties are already spending 
for maintenance, capital outlay, and debt services would be 
counted toward their contributions. In practically all instances 
the counties are already spending for maintenance, capital outlay, 
and debt service as much or more than the amount of their re- 
quired contributions. Thus, no increase in local taxes would be 
involved except in a few isolated cases where expenditures for 
the above purposes relative to ability are now unusually low. 

Under the method outlined, using the index proposed, Guilford 
County would receive a net grant of $54,500 from the state. Its 
required local contribution would be $313,400 but, since it is 
already spending $883,000 for the purposes specified, no further 
local funds would have to be raised. Nash County would receive 
a net grant of $116,700 from the state. Its required local contri- 
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bution would be $53,950, but it is already spending twice this 
amount for maintenance, capital outlay, and debt service. Simi- 
larly Alexander County would receive a net grant of $32,550. Its 
required local contribution would be $9,950. This would involve 
no additional local expense, since the county is now spending 
about $24,000 per annum for the purposes specified. 

An index of economic ability should be devised, however, which 
does not unduly discriminate against the laboring man, the farmer, 
or against industry, and that is not subject to the fluctuations in- 
herent in the proposed index. 


BUILDING PROGRAM 


To meet the school building needs, the school plant and the 
finance committees suggest that the state distribute $50,000,000 
of its unappropriated accumulated surplus to the counties on the 
basis of need and ability as an outright grant. The committee plan 
requires that the counties add $12,500,000 to this amount making 
a total of $62,500,000, or $2,193 per teacher, immediately available 
for new school construction. 

The $12,500,000 to be raised locally will be apportioned among 
the respective counties on the basis of the proposed ability index. 
Each county would receive from the state an amount equal to 
the excess of the product of its number of teachers, multiplied by 
$2,193, less its share of the $12,500,000 to be raised locally as 
determined by its ability index. 

Under the proposed plan Mecklenburg County, which is esti- 
mated to have 1,009 teachers, and which according to the ability 
index, has 7.817 per cent of the taxable resources of the state, will 
receive $1,236,000 from the state on condition that it raises $997,- 
000 (7.817 per cent of $12,500,000) through its own efforts. Orange 
County with 177 teachers and .445 per cent of the taxable re- 
sources of the state will receive $331,000 from the State on con- 
dition that it puts up $57,000 of its own. 

To the opinion of the undersigned members of the Commission, 
there are two major objections to the committee plan as outlined 
above: 


a. It gives considerable sums of money to wealthy counties 
which are well able to borrow on reasonable terms, and which 
have already authorized by the people’s vote large bond issues 
for school buildings. As a result, the amount available for coun- 
ties in which the need is greater, the ability smaller, and which 
are not able to borrow on as favorable terms, is reduced by that 
much. 


b. The plan is short sighted; it does not look to the future. The 
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state may never have a surplus of the present dimensions again. 
Fifty million dollars will satisfy only a part of the present building 
needs, and after this sum has been distributed and spent, the 
state will not have resources left with which to assist counties 
which are unable to borrow on favorable terms to meet their re- 
maining building needs, or take care of future needs. 

To obviate the above objections, the undersigned members of 
the Commission propose as a substitute that the state appropriate 
$50,000,000 of its unappropriated surplus, or so much thereof as 
may be available, to establish a permanent loan fund for school 
construction. The amount which each county would be entitled 
to borrow from the fund would be based on its needs in proportion 
to the needs of other counties. Interest rates should be from 1% of 
1 per cent to 3 per cent. The ability of the county to meet its 
needs would determine the interest rate charges. The loans should 
be long term—30 years. Repayments should be made annually. 

The undersigned members of the Commission believe the finance 
plan they propose, coupled with the permanent school building 
loan fund, will provide more money for the school system than 
would the committee recommended plan. Adequacy. of support 
is important for the operation of schools, but stability of support 
is imperative. The flow of revenue under the present plan will 
be steadier in good times and in bad times than under the pro- 
posed plan. 

People will vote bonds and increase taxes for school buildings 
when they refuse to increase taxes for current expenses. Build- 
ings are tangible assets. They are easier to sell the people. Addi- 
tional money for operating costs can more easily be secured from 
indirect sources of taxation. Evidence of this is found in the fact 
that during the past eighteen months, North Carolina communities 
have voted nearly $42,000,000 -in school building bonds. Interest 
charges alone on these bonds will amount to more than $1,000,000 
annually. 

During that same sential sik one penny has been voted to in- 
crease or supplement the state provided minimum program for 
rural schools. | 

The school debt on June 30, 1948, amounted to $49,890,553, much 
of which was voted during the last year and several millions of 
which have been added since June 30, 1948. Even this addition 
to the outstanding debt does not put most counties near the legis- 
lative debt limitation of 5 per cent for counties or 8 per cent for 
the combined limit of a city and a county. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 1949 LEGISLATION 


The undersigned members of the Commission recommend that 
the 1949 session of the General Assembly: 


1. Continue the $30,000,000 reserve fund, but earmark this 
fund for use only as a cushion against the necessity for cutting 
salaries of state employees, whose pay come from general fund 
revenues, should revenue during the next biennium not come up 
to estimates. The Governor and Advisory Budget Commission 
should be authorized by law to use this fund for this purpose with- 
out calling a special session of the legislature. Assuming that 
$30,000,000, plus accrued earnings, was sufficient to cushion a 
fall in revenues in the past, the fund should be increased by at 
least the same percentage as salaries are increased. 

Tables in the full report of the undersigned members show that 
North Carolina spends a larger percentage of its income on schools 
than any other southern state, and stands eighth in the nation 
in this respect. Our larger percentage of children per adult in- 
come earner requires that this state make considerably more than 
the average effort to provide schools for our children. Another 
table in this report shows that though the salary increases since 
1940 have more than kept pace with the rise in the cost of living, 
the increases have not been as high in percentage as have the 
earnings of factory workers and others employed in private busi- 
ness for which statistics are available. 


2. Teachers salaries should be increased. 

If brought up only to the same percentage above 1940 as factory 
workers, the cost would be about $8,750,000. A 20 per cent increase 
would require about $10,400,000; a 30 per cent increase, which 
was about that given two years ago, would require adding $16,- 
200,000 to the school budget. 

The desirable schedule ranging from $2,400 for the beginning 
teacher to $3,900 for the teacher with maximum experience hold- 
ing a graduate certificate, would necessitate increasing the ap- 
propriation about $31,500,000. 

The committee reports recommend a number of additions to 
the administrative staff on the state level, as well as instructional 
help on the state and local level. Instructional service, school 
house planning, and the like are among those especially mentioned, 
which are needed. 

3. In addition to these the undersigned members of the Com- 
mission believe that, if the state is to make any lasting contribution 
to the solution of the building program both now and in the future, 
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it should not only establish a permanent school building loan fund 
from such surpluses as have accrued, or may accrue in the future, 
but the 1949 General Assembly should provide for the establish- 
ment, as a part of the administrative functions of the State Board 
of Education, a Division of Surveys and Loans, with competent 
director and assistants. The duties of the division would be: 


a. Aid the administrative units in making surveys of long 
range school needs. 


b. Codperate with the Division of School House Planning in 
advice on plant planning and location. 


c. When surveys are completed, to follow through with local 
school officials and interested lay people in launching and con- 
ducting campaigns for new plans and plant consolidation. 


d. To work with school officials and local tax levying author- 
ities in a long range capital outlay program, encouraging the 
levying of taxes to create a capital outlay fund in anticipation of 
needs, thereby saving interest charges. 


e. Administer the Permanent School Building Loan Fund. 
Definite provision should be made that no loans will be granted 
any county in which plans and location of building are not ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education on the recommendation 
of the Division of School House Planning, and the Division of 
Surveys and Loans. 


4. The teacher load should be reduced, but any change in the 
allotment of teachers should not discriminate against smaller city 
schools or rural schools in which ideal consolidation has not been 
accomplished. Abandonment of an initial basal allotment by dis- 
tricts would increase the teacher load in many small city schools 
and in rural schools unless the allotment basis were considerably 
lower than one teacher for every 30 pupils in average daily at- 
tendance. The teacher load can be reduced by the State Board 
of Education at any time more money is provided for instructional 
service. 

How Mucu Can BE Done Now? 


How much of the recommended improvements and expansions 
for the schools can be accomplished on the present tax structure 
of the state and the local units of government? 

The state is spending $65,000,000 on its schools this year. The 
proposed program calls for a $100,600,000 state contribution— 
$35,600,000 increase. Total general fund expenditures for this 
year will be about $96,000,000, which is a rough division of two- 
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thirds for schools and one-third for hospitals, colleges, and all 
other general fund supported agencies. 

Assuming the continuance of the same price and income levels 
for the next two fiscal years, the general fund tax schedules will 
produce $126,000,000, about the same as last year. If appropria- 
tions are made up to this limit, there would be $30,000,000 more 
general fund money than is being spent this fiscal year, beginning 
last July. Appropriating to the limit of estimated income is not 
recommended. Should the same division between schools and 
other agencies continue to be the appropriation policy of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the schools would get $20,000,000 of the increase. 
That is $15,000,000 less than the recommended program will cost. 

As individuals, the undersigned believe that the school improve- 
ments included in the recommended program are well worth the 
cost, including the additional $15,000,000. The question of whether 
or not taxes should be increased at the present time, however, to 
provide this additional money, is eminently a matter for the people 
of the state to decide. 

In making the decision on higher taxes the citizens of North 
Carolina will doubtless wish to know whether they are now taxing 
themselves as heavily as citizens of other states. There is, of course, 
no perfect way to measure how much effort in relation to their 
ability, the people of a state are putting into school support. The 
best available measure of tax effort, however, is the percentage 
of the total personal income of a people being currently used for 
school purposes. | 

The latest figures on total state and local taxes and spending 
for schools, compiled by the United States Office of Education on 
a comparable basis for all states, are for the school year 1945-46. 
In that year North Carolina raised $61,000,000 for its schools from 
combined state and local sources. This represented 2.32 per cent 
of the personal income of the people of the state for the calendar 
year 1945 as estimated by the United States Department of Com- 
merce. The comparable percentage for the United States was 
1.88 per cent. In other words North Carolina’s tax effort was 23 
per cent greater than the national average in 1945-46. 

North Carolina’s rating in this respect not only exceeded the 
national average, but was higher than those of all the southeastern 
states. Its ratio of 2.32 per cent compared with its sister states in 
this region is as follows: Alabama, 1.89; Arkansas, 1.87; Florida, 
1.66; Georgia, 1.45; Kentucky, 1.79; Louisiana, 1.96; Mississippi, 
1.74; South Carolina, 2.24; and Tennessee, 1.58 per cent. 

In 1945-46 seven of the forty-eight states had higher ratios of 
school expenditures to income than did North Carolina. These 
states were Iowa, 2.38; Montana, 2.78; New Mexico, 2.61; North 
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Dakota, 2.42; South Dakota, 2.44; Utah, 2.63; and West Virginia, 
2.65 per cent. 

For the school year 1947-48, North Carolina’s ratio of school 
taxes and appropriations was approximately 2.59 per cent. The 
ratio of other states have, of course, also changed, but no interstate 
comparisions are as yet available. Assuming the continuance of 
North Carolina’s 1947 level of personal income, an increase of 
$20,000,000 of the state’s appropriation for schools would raise 
the xt of school support to income to 3.2. The full $35,000,000 
increase would run the ratio to about 3.7 per cent. 

North Carolina could raise the $15,000,000 of new state taxes 
required to finance the proposed school improvements provided 
the people of the state were willing to accept the additional tax 
burdens. As a matter of fact, in the last pre-war school year, 
1940-41, the state raised the equivalent of 3.9 per cent of its total 
personal income for schools, and in 1929 the comparable ratio 
was 4.1. Federal taxes in those years, of course, was considerably 
less than now. 

North Carolina has for many years taxed itself more severely 
than the average state to finance its schools. A state in this posi- 
tion, however, must exercise caution in its selection of new tax 
sources, lest it retard the economic development upon which, in 
the last analysis, the future of the schools depend. In view of this 
feature of the state’s present tax structure, and in view of the rates 
at which present taxes are levied, the type of taxes to which the 
state could safely resort to raise this additional $15,000,000 with- 
out the possibility of harmful economic consequences are, in the 
opinion of the undersigned, definitely limited. 

What kind of taxes would probably have to be levied? 

A large part of North Carolina tax revenues, both state and 
local, are paid, not by individual residents, but by industrial enter- 
prises. The state corporation and franchise and the local property 
tax are the chief channels through which industry makes its con- 
tribution. The available evidence indicates that North Carolina 
industries are already bearing a heavy burden of taxation in com- 
parison with competing industries in other states. According to 
a recent study, North Carolina ranked fourth from the top in a 
ranking of nineteen states with respect to the total state and 
local tax bill of a representative hosiery manufacturing concern 
successively located in the city having the median property tax 
rate in each of these states. 

Unless North Carolina is to educate a large proportion of its 
children for the benefit of the rest of the country, it must expand 
and improve its employment opportunities along with the im- 
provement of its schools. It is only through the economic growth 
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of the state that the future improvement of the schools will be 
assured. In view of the relatively onerous load which North Caro- 
lina industries are already bearing, the undersigned believe it 
would be unwise to increase their taxes further. This means that 
the additional revenue will have to be raised through taxes which 
do not hit industry. 

One expedient might be to raise the present rates of the personal 
income tax. To produce any sizeable amount of new revenue from 
this source, however, would require substantial increases not only 
in the upper income brackets, but in the middle and lower brackets 
as well. In this connection it should be pointed out that North 
Carolina now shares the distinction with Oregon of having the 
highest initial bracket income tax rate of any state in the nation. 
To raise the full amount of the additional needed revenue, it is 
probable that the state would have to resort more extensively 
than it does now to the so-called consumers excise taxes, such 
as taxes on cigarettes, movie admissions, soft drinks, and local. 
utility bills. 

It has been suggested that local governments are not bearing 
an adequate share of school costs in North Carolina, and that more 
revenue might be obtained through the local property tax. This 
suggestion is often based on the erroneous premise that state 
and local taxpayers constitute two separate and distinct groups. 
Actually, of course, the payers of local taxes are also the payers 
of state taxes. The farmer pays the county the property tax on 
his farm, and he pays the retail sales tax and other indirect taxes 
to the state. Corporations pay local property taxes as well as the 
state income and franchise tax. When the state assumed the major 
share of schools and county roads in the early thirties property 
taxes were lowered, but new state taxes were introduced and the 
rates of existing state taxes were raised. The combined burden 
of state and local taxes, far from being reduced, were in fact in- 
creased in North Carolina’s effort to more adequately serve its 
citizens through its schools, hospitals, and other service agencies. 

North Carolina is like a man of medium, or a little below middle 
income, with a large family to educate. In the past it has spent, 
and must continue in the future to spend a larger part of its in- 
come on educating its children than does the state with a larger 
income and a smaller number of children. 

The improvements suggested by the committees working volun- 
tarily for the State Education Commission, are worth what they 
will cost. They should be brought about as rapidly as possible. 
These improvements, in the opinion of the undersigned, can be 
accomplished better and more quickly by building on the founda- 
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tion of the present finance system, rather than returning to the 
equalization plan as a means of doing this important job. 
Respectfully submitted 
DuDLEY BAGLEy, 
CLARENCE HEER, 
R. Grady RANKIN, 
JAMES J. Harris, 
EDWIN PATE, 
R. G. STOCKTON, 
JULE B. WARREN. 


CHAPTER I 
REPORTS OF STUDY AND ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


EDUCATION AND NorTH CAROLINA’S RESOURCES 


HAT are the prospects for a higher standard of living and a 
better life generally in North Carolina? To answer this ques- 
tion four other questions must be answered. 

First, how rich is North Carolina in natural resources? The 
sun, land, minerals, water, plant, and animal life provide the physi- 
cal medium i in which the food is grown, metals and fuels are mined, 
building materials and clothing are procured, and from which 
our many machines and gadgets are fashioned. These are the 
community’s natural resources. 

North Carolina is a state of highly varied resources. From the 
ocean front, inland seas, and broad estuaries of the Tidewater to 
the highest and most extensive mountain system in eastern Amer- 
ica we find a variety of natural resources scarcely excelled in the 
whole United States. 

In geologic and geographic areas and soil types, resulting from 
the wide range of geography and geology, North Carolina is un- 
surpassed by any other state. The state has a wide range of 
geologic eras, from the most ancient to-the most recent. It has 
four major geographic areas: tidewater, flat lands; the upper coas- 
tal plain, the wide expansive piedmont, and thousands of square 
miles of the highest and most picturesque mountains in eastern 
America. There are many sections in North Carolina with 1 more 
soil types than whole states have. 

Second, do the scientists know how to convert these raw aatival 
resources into usable and salable products? Scientists and trained 
technicians are daily probing into the materials and forces which 
nature provides. Much of the basic research has been done. Al- 
ready scientists know the types of resource-use practices which 
will release the productive powers of land, minerals, forests, 
waters, and wildlife. If a third of what they know were put to 
work, there would be a marked increase in the income and level 
of living of the people of North Carolina. 

Third, has North Carolina developed the social organizations 
and economic mechanisms required for the effective utilization 
of its natural resources? Thanks to the social scientists and cen- 
turies of growth North Carolina has the requisite government, 
laws, banks, methods of incorporation, purchasing and marketing 


facilities, and transportation, as well as the motivating and labor- 
i fe ves 
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supply institution, the family. So the state is nearly as well sup- 
plied with social resources as natural resources. 

Fourth, have the mass of citizens of North Carolina been taught 
the requisite knowledges and skills? The ready wealth of nature 
and the growing knowledge of scientists—these mean little until 
they are wedded to the skilled effort of the masses of North Caro- 
linians. Only in such a union is there prospect for a better society 
in our commonwealth. 

The great number of people in the state represent a vast reser- 
voir of spiritual, intellectual, and physical energy. However, for 
the present, only a small fraction of this human potential is being 
tapped. The people have not been adequately stimulated or as- 
sisted to attain the vision, the scientific knowledge, and the skill 
they need and of which they are capable. There is great latent 
wealth stored in the people of North Carolina. 

A richer life for the people of North Carolina can come, then, 
only through the release of our tremendous human capacity so 
it may release in turn the pent-up gifts of nature. Nothing less 
than a new spiritual and scientific awakening of the people of 
the state can achieve this full promise, and nothing less than a 
continuous educational crusade can bring the awakening. 

There is a tendency to place too much stress on the richness of 
natural resources in comparison with the human factor. Some 
seem to think that bountiful natural resources are a guarantee of 
high living standards. As a matter of fact, the opposite is often 
true. Some of the nations with the highest standards of living 
are those with the most meager resources. On the other hand the 
inhabitants of some of the countries with the most bountiful re- 
sources live in the direst poverty. Even with relatively poor 
natural resources a country or area can enjoy the highest pros- 
perity, if the people are sufficiently skilled to utilize those re- 
sources effectively. Switzerland and Sweden are examples of 
nations with limited resources which have a high standard of 
living because of the notable skill of their people. 

To repeat for emphasis, the promise of North Carolina’s future 
lies in the full development of the human and natural resources 
of the state. The key to this promise rests in the means employed 
by the people of the state to release the human potential into pro- 
ductive union with nature’s gifts. This is education’s challenge. 

Fifth, have the people of North Carolina accumulated sufficient 
capital to purchase efficient machines and other tools needed to 
transform natural resources into wealth? Deposits in the banks 
of North Carolina are sufficient to finance many more enterprises 


than the skill of the people can manage. 
So there is no shortage of natural resources, scientific knowl- 
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edge, and bank resources. The shortage is in an educated citizenry. 
That alone is the weak link in the chain. The economy of North 
Carolina is unbalanced. More of the money in the banks should 
be going into the right kind of education—to providing the people 
with technical skills. 

There follows a more detailed account of the natural and human 
resources of North Carolina, and of the sort of education the schools 
should provide. The latter, especially, is treated briefly since all 
the other chapters in this report deal with what North Carolina 
should do about its schools and, yes, its other educational agencies, 
for the school, being the institution with major responsibility for 
education, must build its efforts into an effective union with all 
other forces of the community. 


PRESENT STATUS OF RESOURCES 
Mineral Resources 


North Carolina contains a wide variety of mineral resources, 
both metallic and non-metallic, with more than 300 kinds of min- 
erals and rocks known to occur in the state. The state’s chief source 
of mineral wealth, however, lies in the field of non-metallic min- 
erals. 

Metal mining has never been an important industry in North 
Carolina. Most of the known metallic mineral deposits in the state 
are small and more or less marginal in character; but, with the 
rapid depletion of large high grade deposits in other areas, they 
are becoming more important. Improved mining and concentrat- 
ing methods should make many of these deposits important in 
the economy of the state. 

For more than 60 years, North Carolina has been recognized 
as an important state for the production of non-metallic minerals 
of importance in the nation’s industry. The wide range of such 
minerals in the state indicates that this status can be maintained 
indefinitely. 

The mineral industry has made important advances in North 
Carolina during recent years, but the progress to date is only a 
fraction of what should be accomplished in the future. Three 
problems, all of which are being given serious consideration, con- 
front future developments. These are, first, more accurate in- 
formation on mineral deposits of the state, second, more information 
on the uses of minerals and their proper preparation for market, 
and, third, more use of the minerals in MEU aC HIT nY plants lo- 
cated in the state. 
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Forest Resources 


Perhaps few people in the state realize that North Carolina ranks 
among the first seven states in lumber production and that its 
volume of lumber produced during several recent years has placed 
it fifth among all of the states, being surpassed only by the Pacific 
Coast states and one other southern state. When to the great 
volume of timber that becomes lumber is added the great volume 
which goes into other wood-using industries, the forest products 
industries of the state assume the proportions of “big business.” 

A change in the attitude of the forest products industries toward 
the source of their raw materials and of land owners toward their 
forests is under way. Within the last decade forest management 
has come to the fore, tending toward stable forest industries in 
place of migratory mills and plants, developing a permanent inter- 
est in forest lands and the growing of new timber crops on a per- 
manent basis instead of looking for additional virgin forests to 
cut. This evolution has really just gotten off to a good start and 
some years will be required to bring all forest lands under ade- 
quate protection and wise use. 

Nearly 60 per cent of the area of North Carolina is in forests. 
Of approximately 18,000,000 acres of forest land in North Caro- 
lina, less than 9,600,000 acres are in saw timber and nearly 2,000,- 
000 acres are denuded or poorly stocked with seedlings and sap- 
lings of commercial species predominantly below pole-timber size 
and below minimum volume per acre for saw timber or pole timber. 

The two main causes of nonstocking, especially of pine lands, 
are inadequate seed supply and the obstruction of these lands by 
cull trees and inferior hardwoods. 

What constructive measures are needed? First of all, adequate 
fire protection must be considered as a prerequisite to successful 
timber growing, and the efforts of public and private fire control 
agencies must be strengthened and given wholehearted support. 
Forest fire control should be extended and expanded to a state 
wide basis. 

Next to fire protection, the future of the forest economy de- 
pends on good cutting practices. Cutting methods that will assure 
perpetuation of well stocked stands of desirable timber species 
should be more widely practiced. More careful attention must be 
given to cutting practices on privately owned forest lands to 
guard against stripping them without regard to their future pro- 
ductivity. Measures such as these will go far toward making the 
forests of North Carolina a growing permanent natural resource, 
capable of supporting more forest products industries and a larger 
part of the state’s population. The greater natural wealth thus 
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created will not only support enlarged permanent forest industries 
and supply more permanent jobs, but will also provide a wider 
tax base for equitable taxation. 

The potential capacity of North Carolina to grow trees staggers 
the imagination. If it is assumed that an acre can be made to yield 
500 board feet a year, the 18,000,000 acres of forest land can grow 
9,000,000,000 board feet a year. Even on a 50 per cent basis of 
potential the people of the state can grow four times as much 
timber as is now being cut. North Carolina has nearly endless 
possibilities for the development of forest products industries. 


Wildlife and Marine Resources 


The fish and game found within the borders of the Old North 
State constitute one of its most valuable natural resources. It is 
a recognized fact that fishing and hunting serve more people than 
any other sport or outdoor form of recreation. North Carolina is 
fortunate in having a wide variety of natural environment, and 
in having large areas still remaining in a semi-natural state. 

The state has many wonderful natural streams and a few natural 
lakes. The trout waters of the Great Smokies, the Nantahalas, 
and the Pisgahs are unexcelled in eastern United States for their 
quality and the extent of recreation which they afford. In the 
east, many streams are unpolluted and still support good fishing 
with little or no management. 

Misuse of the soil and pollution are the greatest enemies of our 
aquatic resources. In many instances the natural waters of the 
Piedmont and some of the finest streams in the east have been 
rendered unsuitable for fish life through pollution and misman- 
agement. 

No state has oyster resource potentials surpassing those of 
North Carolina. It is claimed that the state has 1,000,000 acres 
suitable for oyster culture. At the present time only 12,000 acres, 
largely depleted, are in oyster production. The decline in the 
importance of the oyster is largely paralleled by the decline in 
the yield of clams, scallops, crabs, shrimp, as well as many varie- 
ties of fish. If it is assumed that half of the suitable oyster bottoms 
could be properly utilized, an annual yield of 10,000,000 bushels 
of oysters should be expected. 

What are some of the factors limiting the potentialities for 
development of North Carolina wildlife resources? The first and 
possibly the most important factor is the decrease in habitat suit- 
able for many game species. As North Carolina’s population grows, 
more living space is required, more land is brought under culti- 
vation, thereby decreasing the area available for many wildlife 
species. A second barrier is the limit to which the state can go 
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in affording protection to the wildlife species. A third barrier lies 
in public apathy. 

Excellent opportunities exist for bettering the status of the 
wildlife resources, particularly in the form of small fish ponds, 
increase of forest game species, and in public knowledge of and 
appreciation for wildlife resources. Such a program requires time, 
information, continuity of action, a constructive approach, and 
money. This state can become a leader in wildlife conservation, 
with the resources and potentialities found within its borders, 
if the people are willing to follow a constructive course of action. 

In variety of wildlife North Carolina ranks high. It is the opinion 
of experts that if the wildlife resources were developed to their 
potential, North Carolina would rank at or near the top among 
the states in the United States. 

Probably no resource can be made to catch the imagination of 
school children as can the wildlife resources of the state. 


Water Resources 


The water resources of North Carolina constitute one of the 
greatest elements of natural resources in a state which is rich 
in natural wealth. Every natural condition favorable to the in- 
tensive use of the water resources can be found in the state, and 
the rapid and varied development of the state has been due in 
no small degree to the use of these abundant water resources. 

North Carolina as a state is very dependent on its rivers as a 
source of income. A survey of the state income would show a 
large figure derived from industries that are totally dependent 
on good water. These same industries furnish employment for 
a large number of the citizens of the state and thus provide a 
livelihood for them. Every drop of water in a stream-has a cer- 
tain amount of potential power or income to the state, and unless 
it is required to give up this potential the citizens of the state 
are losing. 

Water is the life blood of civilization for without water even 
life cannot exist. Water, like soil, is a basic natural resource upon 
which the community, the state, and the nation must depend in 
part for economic stabilization. The development of a community 
stops when its water supply ceases to meet the overall demand. 

Quality of water is as important for the wise use of the streams 
as is the quantity of water. Industries are constantly requesting 
information in regard to the quality of water before locating on 
a proposed site. Often some element in the water will prevent 
an industry from locating on a given site since this element will 
prevent the proper treatment of their raw material. Quality is also 
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vital to power development since some impure elements will attack 
the machinery and make it useless in a few years. Drinking water 
also depends on the chemical elements in water. Some elements, 
if present in small quantities, may be helpful to the health of a 
community, but an excess will be dangerous. 

With the growth of civilization has come one of the largest prob- 
lems in the use of the streams. Not only must the streams furnish 
the life blood of civilization, but under present conditions they 
must carry away the waste of civilization. Everyone is vitally 
interested in having good clean water for his own use but seems 
to care little about the water his neighbors have to use. So often 
a town will go to great expense to secure treatment for its drink- 
ing water but will not spend anything for the treatment of its 
waste. A great burden is commonly placed on towns downstream 
to secure a good water supply because some town upstream refuses 
to treat its water. 

Another serious problem that is seldom mentioned from a pol- 
lution standpoint is the lack of soil conservation. Each year thou- 
sands of acres of the best soil are washed from the land to settle be- 
hind dams or be carried to the sea. For years the attention of the 
public has been called to this problem, but still, the rivers are 
muddy and the reservoirs are being filled. 

North Carolina is fortunate in her water resources capable of 
producing power. It is even more fortunate in the abundance and 
quality of her streams and ground water resources for the suste- 
nance of plant, animal, and human life, and as the indispensable 
basis of a wide range of industry that requires an abundance of 
water with a minimum of chemical impurities. 


Human Resources 


There is ample justification for suggesting that, of all the re- 
sources in the world, human resources, people themselves, are 
the most vital. Surely the ultimate reason for husbanding social 
and natural resources is to assist in the development and conser- 
vation of human life and personality. 

One method of measuring human loss is to examine mortality 
rates in North Carolina. If that is done, one finds that in 1940 
thirty-seven states had lower death rates than North Carolina. If 
the death rates for the best state, rural or urban, for each age 
group had applied to the population of North Carolina, there would 
have been about 50 per cent fewer deaths among our population 
than actually occurred in that year. This preventable personal, 
social, and economic loss is tragic waste. 

Human health, happiness, and efficiency are dependent upon 
more than freedom from disease and physical disability. An in- 
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creasing amount of social organization and services is needed for 
the welfare of the healthy as well as for that of dependents, delin- 
quents, and defectives. The needs in this field require a broad 
positive program, ranging from child welfare services to the care 
of the aged. 

Large numbers of persons of all ages are receiving inadequate 
financial assistance through local welfare programs. Only six of 
the 100 counties are meeting minimum health and decency needs 
of dependent children. Approximately one-third of the counties 
fail to meet 70 per cent of what dependent children should have. 
No county meets more than 90 per cent of the minimum needs 
of the aged, and one-third of the counties meet less than 70 per 
cent of the need. 

The inadequacy of health and welfare facilities and services is 
of serious importance to the educational program of the state. 
Only very rarely will the services available to children be of a 
higher standard than the services generally available to the entire 
community. 

The health and welfare of children cannot be separated from 
the total health and welfare picture in the community. If we 
really value human life and personality, then it must be given 
the protection and conservation it requires. Protection of human 
resources requires the wealth resulting from the development 
of human resources, which in turn is the responsibility of edu- 
cation. 


Agricultural Resources—Some Basic Facts 


The 100 counties in North Carolina comprise 31,450,880 acres, 
of which 18,617,932 are in farms. Slightly over 40 per cent, or 
7,601,290 acres, of the farm land is classified as cropland. 

In 1945 the total population of the state was slightly more than 
3,500,000, with 39 per cent, or 1,391,000, engaged in farming. An- 
other 22 per cent, or 790 000, live in rural areas or villages of less 
than 2,500 population. 

In 1946, North Carolina’s rank among the forty-eight states was 
2nd in farm population, 3rd in cash farm income from crops, 29th 
in cash farm income from livestock and livestock products, and 
13th in total cash farm income. The per capita cash farm income 
was $550 as compared with $1,005 for the United States. 


Income. Cash farm receipts per capita in 1946 were about three 
times as large as in 1941 ($550 compared with $181). Eighty-three 
per cent of this came from crops, with the three major crops, 
tobacco, cotton, and peanuts, accounting for 71 per cent of the 
total. Tobacco alone made up 57 per cent of the total. Major 
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enterprises ranked in order of cash receipts are tobacco, cotton, 
poultry, dairy cattle and dairy products, peanuts, and hogs. 


Land Use. Only about 40 per cent of the total farm land in 
North Carolina is classified as cropland. In 1946 (North Carolina 
Agricultural Statistics), one-fourth of this cropland was devoted 
to the production of tobacco, cotton, and peanuts which accounted 
for 71 per cent of the total cash receipts. Hay crops led in acreage 
with 2,521,000, followed by corn with 2,160,000. 


Capital. In modern farming, labor cannot become very efficient 
without adequate capital, that is, land, buildings, livestock, ma- 
chinery, tools, and materials. The South has a lower ratio of 
capital per farm worker than any other region in the United States. 
In North Carolina, the total capital per farm worker in 1945 was 
$3,091. The corresponding 1945 figure for the United States is 
$7,167. The operating capital per farm worker in North Carolina 
in 1945 was only $558. The corresponding 1945 figure forthe 
United States was $1,627. 


Labor. Under present conditions, labor is the largest single 
item the farmer has to sell. For example, labor accounts for about 
60 per cent of the cost of producing tobacco and cotton. Considering 
the amount of capital per farm worker, it is obvious that the farmer 
must depend mainly upon the sale of his labor through farm prod- 
ucts for most of his income. The usual return upon the average 
investment per farm worker is only a trifle compared with the 
amount necessary for a desirable standard of living. , 

The nature of agriculture is such that it is difficult for the farmer 
to keep his labor employed at productive work throughout the 
year. The labor required for the crops and livestock produced in 
the state in 1945 amounted to 70,584,000 man days. The amount 
available during the same year, a year in which farmers com- 
plained about the labor shortage, was 113,230,000 man days. This 
shows a surplus of nearly 60 per cent, an indication of inefficiency 
somewhere along the line. 


Size of Farms. Many farms in North Carolina are too small for 
efficient operation. The average acreage of cropland per farm is 
only 26.4, and in 1945 only 21.3 acres of this was used for crops 
which were harvested. The average for the United States is 76.9 
acres with 60.2 acres used for harvested crops. 


Ratio of People to Land. There are too many people on the land 
to afford them full-time employment and an adequate standard 
of living with a medium type of agriculture. In 1945, there were 
395,909 (census data) farm workers in North Carolina. This 
means an average of less than 20 acres of cropland per farm worker, 
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while the average for the United States is 54. The productive 
labor required on North Carolina farms amounts to an average 
of only 245 days per farm or 178 days per farm worker. This is 
not sufficient employment to promote efficient production anda 
a high standard of living for the rural people. The basic fact is 
that the farm labor is underemployed, partly because it is ineffi- 
cient manual labor. 


Ratio of Operating Capital to Workers. Farmers do not have 
enough equipment with which to work. Production is too de- 
pendent on hand labor. The $558 worth of operating capital re- 
ported per farm worker in North Carolina for 1945 could mean 
little more than a work animal and a few horse-drawn tools. The 
average operating capital per farm worker in the United States 
is about three times this figure ($1,627). 


Soil Fertility. The soils, topography, and climate in North Caro- 
lina are such that many problems of erosion control and the main- 
tenance of soil fertility arise in connection with the present land 
use pattern. The upward trend in crop yields during the last 
decade should not be construed as evidence of the absence of this 
problem, but rather as evidence of the productivity of modern 
technology and scientific management. The problem of maintain- 
ing and improving soil fertility is one of utmost importance and 
one which must not be overlooked in the development of a sound 
agricultural program. 

Productive soils and forests from the mountains to the sea, water 
for the growth of plans and for the development of electrical 
power, sunshine as a source of life-giving energy in plant growth, 
and minerals beneath the surface of the land are North Carolina’s 
natural resources. All wealth springs from them. The extent 
of the wealth that can be had from these resources will depend 
on the extent to which a combination of science and engineering, 
applied by people, can develop them. 

One of the requirements of a great state is to make the maxi- 
mum and most efficient use of its soils, forests, and water resources 
to meet the needs of its people. In this respect, North Carolina 
has problems as well as unusual opportunities for progress. Every- 
one knows that no industry can survive and be prosperous if it 
functions only on a 25 per cent efficiency basis. Yet that is what 
North Carolina agriculture is trying to do. One needs only to glance 
at the sources of North Carolina farm income to realize that this 
is essentially true. Today over 70 per cent of the total farm in- 
come comes from the sale of tobacco, cotton, and peanuts. But 
these crops are grown on only about one-fourth of the open land 
on farms in the state. In other words, three-fourths of the farm 
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land of the state, not in woodland, is only furnishing the farmers 
of the state less than 30 per cent of the total farm income. This 
problem of putting all acres to their most efficient use is the basic 
problem that needs to be solved before a really permanent pros- 
perity can be achieved. 

In the second place, no agriculture is permanently prosperous 
if it has the resources of soil and water to feed its people and then 
neglects to do so from the production of its farms. Yet North 
Carolina is importing milk to the extent of over 60,000,000 pounds 
a year.. At the same time, its people are only consuming half as 
much milk as should be consumed for good nutrition. All this is 
happening with three-fourths of the farm lands of the state pro- 
viding less than 30 per cent of the total farm income. Most other 
animal products are not produced in sufficient abundance to meet 
the demands of the consuming public. 

In the third place, no agriculture is permanently prosperous 
if its system of farming does not take into account the conser- 
vation of its soil, its forests, and its people. Single crop farming, 
especially if that crop is planted in rows, is not a conserving type 
of farming. The soil is subject to washing and leaching which 
cause it to lose in value with time. On the other hand, a diversi- 
fied type of farming, which calls for pastures, hays, small grains, 
and animals in addition to the cash crops, lends itself to conser- 
vation farming. Grass is not grown on a hill to make it look green. 
Grass is grown on that hillside to prevent erosion, and to feed 
a cow that will give milk that will help to rear a better boy or 
girl. That is conservation farming. It conserves people as well 
as soil. . i ptias 


Rural Electrification. One of the outstanding developments in 
the state and in the nation, for that matter, during the last decade 
or so has been rural electrification. In 1935 only 3.2 per cent of 
the farms of North Carolina had electricity, while at the present 
time approximately sixty per cent of all farms in the state are 
electrified. In 1935 there were 9,700 farms with electricity. At 
the present time there are at least 170,000 farms with electricity, 
and many thousand will be added before the end of the current 
year. In addition to the farms there are some 100,000 other rural 
electric consumers in North Carolina. Approximately 270,000 
rural families, farm and nonfarm, now receive electricity, as com- 
pared with approximately 10,000 such families at the beginning 
of the rural electrification program thirteen years ago. 

Rural Organization. Modern living in rural North Carolina is 


becoming increasingly dependent upon and interrelated with many 
forms of social and community organization, beginning with the 
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informally organized rural neighborhood and ending with the 
agricultural activities of nations working together on a world basis. 


Agricultural functions, once considered the exclusive interests 
of the individual farm family, are now recognized as joint responsi- 
bilities of families, communities, organizations, and of local and 
state governments. Soil conservation, agricultural production and 
marketing, farm credit, home economics education, and related 
functions are now organized activities at local, state, and national 
levels. 


The expansion of the farmers’ social horizon and the growing 
complexity of their organizational activities places new responsi- 
bilities upon the system of public education. Farm men and women 
of tomorrow must be taught how to be more efficient in their group 
activities. They must be taught how to think in national and inter- 
national terms. They must learn how to work together in local, 
state, national, and world movements. This means that more at- 
tention must be given to training rural youth to become effective 
leaders in both public and private types of organized activity. This 
by implication includes more emphasis upon personality develop- 
ment and character formation as well as upon teaching techniques 
of social leadership. 


Our Urban Resources 


Urban and rural North Carolina are partners in the social and 
economic life of the state. Town and country people so depend 
on one another for a variety of goods and services that they are 
joined inseparably in a common destiny. The cities of the state, 
nevertheless, discharge certain functions especially crucial to the 
state’s future as the result of a continuing mechanization of agri- 
culture, more large farms, fewer small farms, and the pressing 
need for a higher standard of living that requires greater urban 
employment and increasing industrialization. Obstacles to the 
efficient operation of cities, complex mechanisms that they are, 
are likewise of crucial importance. Unfortunately, the importance 
of urban resources and urban problems tends to go unrecognized 
in a state whose urbanization and growing industrialization is 
comparatively recent and whose rural traditions and thought-ways 
are persistent. 


North Carolina’s cities perform the same services, rest on the 
same economic and social bases, as cities everywhere. These serv- 
ives and facilities, and the human organizations which create and 
sustain them, are the ‘‘resources”’ of cities. They are indispensable 
in the life of the state. Serving country and city people alike are 
the general urban resources of (a) wholesale and retail distribu- 
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tion, (b) manufacturing, (c) specialized and higher education, 
(d) specialized medical care, (e) recreation, and (f) central or- 
ganization of finance, transport, communication, and government. 
Thus, North Carolina people, even in the most remote mountain 
“hollow,” come to participate in the world economy through 
markets and other specialized services of Carolina’s cities. 

For their residents, cities offer local urban resources. These 
consist of six general types plus certain resources primarily for 
city residents, namely: housing; neighborhood; a variety of groups 
~ based on common interests of work such as politics, religion, per- 
sonal preferences and the like; civic identification; primary and 
secondary schooling; and varied “community facilities” ranging 
from grocery stores to garbage collection. These things children 
need to be taught. 


Industrial. Resources 


According to the last census of manufactures in 1939, the total 
value of manufactured products was the largest for any of the 
southeastern states and was exceeded in this respect in the South 
only by the value in Texas, which has about five times the area 
of North Carolina. North Carolina leads the southeast in number 
of wage earners in industry, wages paid, and value added to raw 
materials by manufacturing processes. 

In spite of this progress, North Carolina is still far behind in 
average income which measures the means of citizens and governs 
the standard of living. At the same time, the ability of the citizen 
to pay taxes limits the amount and quality of public services, 
such as education. Reports by the United States Department of 
Commerce for 1940 ranked North Carolina in 42nd place in per 
capita income—$316 compared with the national average of SDD. 
Trends since that time indicate that the relative position of the 
state has improved to some extent. . 

One of the most logical means of increasing the earning capacity 
of the people is through the processing of more raw materials into 
finished manufactured products. Almost without exception, the 
most prosperous states are those where industrialization has prog- 
ressed to the greatest degree. Greater industrialization means not 
only a higher and surer return for the producer of the raw material, 
but, in addition, povides more employment opportunities for work- 
ers and more profit for the investor. 

North Carolina labor has in the past been drawn largely from 
the farm, and this source will continue for some time to be a reser- 
voir for factory workers. As a matter of fact, leaders in public 
thought are showing concern over the problem of finding employ- 
ment in the future for farm labor which is being steadily replaced 
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by machinery. It is estimated that approximately half of the boys 
now growing up on the farms will not be needed for the future 
operation of those farms. The modern trend is toward larger agri- 
cultural production with less labor, a situation brought about 
partly by better farm methods as well as by mechanization. 

The wisest future course seems to be summed up in better utili- 
zation of the natural resources. This emphasizes the best possible 
preparation of human resources to solve the problems of life— 
education slanted toward greater appreciation of opportunities 
which surround us and toward the preservation of natural re- 
sources at the same time they are used. 

A greater understanding of the natural resources and their 
potentialities will naturally suggest specific opportunities for their 
utilization: for manufacturing purposes. This should lead toward 
a wider dispersion and greater diversification in industry, two 
features that are now being stressed. 

Industry close to the farm will help to solve many social as 
well as economic problems. It will help to retain those benefits 
that are inherent in a people who live close to the land and helps 
avoid the disadvantages of congested urban areas. 


Income Payments. Perhaps the best measure of economic prog- 
ress is contained in yearly releases by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce which shows income payments to individuals 
by states. It was in 1936 that the total income payments to indi- 
viduals in North Carolina first reached the billion dollar mark. 

By 1942 income payments to individuals had increased to $1,- 
859,000,000 and by 1945 to $2,575,000,000. Total income payments 
to individuals in 1946 amounted to $3,031,000,000, and it is quite 
certain that there has been a considerable increase since the end | 
of 1946. One generous estimate places the increase as high as 
thirty-five per cent. 

The per capita income payments to individuals in North Caro- 
lina in 1946 amounted to $817, which was sixty-eight per cent of 
the average for the United States. It is gratifying to know that 
while North Carolina still ranks low, forty-first, in per capita in- 
come payments to individuals, the state has made considerably 
faster increases in per capita income during recent years than 
has the nation as a whole. This is shown by the fact that while 
the per capita income for the United States increased almost 
exactly 100 per cent from 1940 to 1946, the per capita income for 
North Carolina increased from $316 to $817—a gain of approxi- 
mately 160 per cent. In 1940 the per capita income was 59 per 
cent of the national average. In 1946 it has risen to 68 per cent 
of the nationl average. 
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Between 1940 and 1945 the average family income in the United 
States increased by 69 per cent, while the increase in North Caro- 
lina was 110 per cent. In 1940 the North Carolina average family 
income was $1,386, and was 65 per cent of the national average 
of $2,133; but in 1945 North Carolina showed an average of $2,912, 
which was approximately 81 per cent of the national average of 
$3,613. It is due to the large size family that North Carolina ranks 
better on a family basis than on a per capita basis. 


Bank Resources. Another important item of economic progress 
is reflected by the unprecedented growth of bank resources in 
North Carolina during the last few years. North Carolina once 
ranked at or near the bottom in per capita bank resources and 
still ranks low, 42nd in 1946, but the bank resources have increased 
much faster than the national average. A decade ago the total 
bank resources of North Carolina amounted to approximately 
$430,000,000. At the present time the bank resources total better 
than $2,000,000,000, an increase of some 400 per cent in ten years. 
The nation’s bank resources increased approximately 100 per cent 
from 1941 to 1946, while North Carolina bank resources increased 
approximately 200 per cent during that five year period. The 
increase in bank resources in North Carolina during the year 1944 
alone was greater than all the bank resources that the state had 
accumulated up to thirty years ago. It is authoritatively claimed 
that the banks of North Carolina today could finance a duplicate 
of the entire industrial set-up of the state without calling on help 
from the outside. 


Recreation 


It is doubtful if any state surpasses the range of recreational 
resources from inland seas and ocean front to unsurpassed moun- 
tain scenery. No section of the state is without recreational re- 
sources. Almost the only recreational facilities not found in North 
Carolina are those associated with snow and ice, and the major 
income from recreation is derived from people seeking escape from 
areas blanketed with snow and ice. 

The recreational facilities of the state have been developed 
largely on a haphazard and private basis. Public concern with 
the recreational potential in North Carolina is recent in its be- 
ginning and totally inadequate in its present status. There does 
not exist today a competent analysis of the recreational resources 
of the state. Certainly this is a subject that should have prominent 
place in the education of the children. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE 


Another outstanding development during the last few years 
has been the growth of public library service, particularly rural 
service. State aid to public library service was voted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1941. At the present time the percentage of 
North Carolinians who have access to public libraries is greater 
than in any other southern state. Ninety of the 100 counties have 
county wide service and receive county and state funds. When 
the bookmobiles now on order are delivered, eighty-one counties 
will be served by seventy-one bookmobiles. In most measures of 
library service, North Carolina is still below the national average. 
However, the state does not rank anywhere near the bottom as 
was the case only a few years ago. The present state aid appropria- 
tion of $275,000 a year authorized by the 1947 General Assembly is 
making it possible for tremendous strides to be made in library 
service for all people of the state. 


RESOURCE ADMINISTRATION 


North Carolina’s high birth rate and relatively dense rural popu- 
lation have caused an unusually large number of people to be 
dependent on the primary industries for a living. It would have 
been surprising therefore if this pressure had not resulted in some 
wasteful exploitation, even serious depletion, of the state’s re- 
source base. Although land, forests, and wildlife are still squan- 
dered at a disturbing rate, much of the ruthless exploitation which 
marked the past has been halted. , 

Many well considered programs of resource utilization are prov- 
ing effective demonstrations and have strong popular support. 
Nevertheless the greed and the mistakes of the past have produced 
an unbalance which it will take widespread understanding as 
well as considerable time: to correct. To state that progress will 
require a concert of effort is but another way of saying that much 
of the program will have to be a public program. 

Through the years state action to check the needlessly rapid 
repletion of natural resources has moved successively from mere 
legislative prohibition or restrictions to positive programs of re- 
search, education, regulation, subsidization, and public ownership. 
Of course, not all of these techniques are wholly applicable to 
each resource. 


Principles to be Observed in Resource Administration 


If North Carolina’s natural resources are to be administered in 
a manner to insure their full potentialities, there are several funda- 
mental principles that need to be observed. 
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The state, in the management of its public forests, parks, game 
refuges, and various resources needs to apply those principles of 
administration which have proved sound in private enterprise. 
They include such principles of organization as designation of 
clearly recognized levels of responsibility, and the use of boards 
only in advisory, reviewing, and rule-making capacities. The 
activity being regulated should be represented but should not 
be in position to dominate. The public interest should always 
be paramount. Interest representation on policymaking boards 
should not be carried to the point where the board becomes an 
aggregation of special pleaders. 

There are also sound principles of fiscal management which are 
essential to good administration. These include budgetary control, 
a continuous check on collections, proper bonding of collectors 
and treasurers, centralized purchasing in so far as practicable, 
and an independent audit. All of these principles are pretty gen- 
erally applied in both state and local government. In fact, it is 
in the realm of fiscal management where resource administration 
in North Carolina has reached its highest level of achievement. 


There are also sound principles of personnel administration. 
The best available talent will not be attracted to the public service 
unless the pay is good, working conditions are pleasant, and there 
is security of tenure, recognition of superior performance, and 
opportunity for professional growth. These are the elements of 
a merit system. The states which have adopted such policies, gen- 
erally speaking, have the best administered resource programs 
and the greatest degree of public confidence in these programs. 

In administration of natural resources, another principle needs 
special emphasis, that is, a recognition of the unity of nature. Soil 
and water, flora and fauna, are all interdependent, and any pro- 
gram which affects one resource has an effect on the other. The 
draining of a swamp may bring rich land into cultivation and 
thereby promise to strengthen the economic base of a community. 
If, however, it has the effect of lowering the water table on sur- 
rounding farms, destroying a natural habitat for small fur bearing 
animals, and perhaps destroying the feeding grounds for migratory 
birds the apparent gain may really be a loss. 

These other effects should be anticipated and given a proper 
weight in deciding a course of action. Or again, the establishment 
of an industry in a new location will bring employment, markets, 
and new business opportunities. But perhaps it will also ravage 
the forests and pollute the streams, thereby not only precluding 
a recreational development but possibly also the attraction of any 
further industry. These hypothetical illustrations reveal the danger 
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of single purpose agencies, and the absolute need for a codrdinated 
program. 


In addition to these principles of administration which need 
to be observed by the state in the performance of its functions, 
there are, of course, principles which the individual landowner 
should observe. There are principles of crop rotation, adapting 
land use to its use capabilities, and the application of capital and 
labor in proportion to productivity. There are principles of farm 
management and of forest management, of short run and long run 
advantages, and of direct and indirect benefits. But there is a 
strong tradition in America to achieve the application of these 
principles by voluntary action. Hence, reliance will be mainly 
on education, demonstration, and financial assistance, reserving 
the use of coercion to those situations where the public interest 
is in great jeopardy or where private interests initiate the request. 


Importance of Competent Public Personnel 


‘Although most state employees are conscientious public servants, 
employment practices have not generally been such as to attract 
and retain the most competent personnel, nor to produce a high 
degree of employee morale. Only scattered attempts have been 
made to interest qualified graduates of North Carolina high schools 
and colleges in working for the state. 


There can be little doubt that the absence of a genuine merit 
system in all the resource administering agencies of the state 
has hampered the attraction and retention of the best obtainable 
talent and that progress has been less rapid as a result. There has 
been a lack of public confidence and, for that reason, less public 
support. 


Steps to Overcome Barriers 


Such things as custom, superstition, and incomplete knowledge 
cause the continuance of wasteful practices long after the waste- 
fulness has been scientifically established. Woods burning, plowing 
up and down hill, cleaning out fence rows, and leaving fields naked 
in winter are practices that are slow to be abandoned but will 
yield eventually to education. Conservatism and individualism, 
strong in a rural state like North Carolina, are barriers to sound 
resource-use. 

It.is easier to cite the obstacles that stand in the way of the 
effective use of the state’s natural resources than to suggest how 
they may be removed. There are a few broad generalizations, how- 
ever, which can be advanced with complete assurance. 


‘Research. First, there must be a well organized and continuing 
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program of research. This is necessary in order to secure the basic 
information for determining objectives, establishing programs, 
and evaluating methods. Such research is indispensable in the 
case of water and wildlife resources. Industrial wastes and munici- 
pal sewage which pollute the water not only kill the fish in many 
North Carolina streams but constitute the greatest single threat 
to further industrial development. The degree to which the streams 
are polluted, the source of that pollution, and the methods of 
profitable use of wastes now discharged into streams are all im- 
portant subjects for research. Equally needful are studies of the 
habits of commercial and game wildlife. Many of the wildlife 
regulations of the past have been prompted by tradition, super- 
stition, and political expediency rather than by scientifically ob- 
served facts. The new Institute for Fishery Research, organized 
under the auspices of the University of North Carolina, and largely 
supported by a grant from the Knapp Foundation of New York, 
will greatly strengthen the research already inaugurated by the 
Duke Marine Laboratory and the United States Biological Labora- 
tory at Beaufort. A few years of research may well yield the 
knowledge necessary to revive the fish, shrimp, and Oyster. in- 
dustry on the Carolina coast. 

There is need for further research in the use of North Carolina 
minerals. The establishment of the Mineral Research Laboratory 
at Asheville augurs well for progress in this field. Research in 
forestry and agriculture is more advanced and also reasonably 
assured of continuing financial support. 


Education. Accompanying increased research, there must be 
improved education. The findings of research must be transmitted 
to the public promptly and in simple understandable terms. Too 
often the research agencies have lacked the staff and the skill to 
do the educational work needed. The Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice was created to transmit the findings of the experiment stations 
to the farmers, and it has performed this service exceedingly well 
through the use of the demonstration method. There have not 
been equally good facilities to carry to the people the facts about 
water, minerals, forests, and wildlife. When the demonstration 
method cannot be used, ingenuity must be employed to disseminate 
information in a form and in a manner to reach the audience to 
which it needs to be addressed. Camera, moving picture, radio, 
and written word can all be brought into use. Much of the material 
given publicity by public agencies has been of low quality when 
appraised for its educational value to the general public or to 
students whose interest should be awakened. The increased em- 
phasis upon resource-use education in elementary and high schools 
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warrants serious consideration as to both the materials and the 
methods that may be effectively used. 

Of the 1,600,000,000 board feet of lumber cut in 1943 from 17,- 
000,000 acres of forest land, 300,000,000 feet or less were cut under 
the influence of educational work pertaining to protection and 
to wise use of forests through the application of good forestry prac- 
tices. 

A considerable portion of the cut over area which is not restock- 
ing satisfactorily should be planted to young forest trees. Edu- 
cation concerning forest planting, particularly its economic feasi- 
bility and probable financial returns, will have to be stressed 
before planting will actually be commensurate with the need for 
it. : 

The past and present widely prevailing practice of using high 
grade or potentially high grade material for a low class use should 
receive attention. For example, the use of sawlog size pine timber 
for flue and stove wood because it splits easily should be largely 
replaced by the use of low quality hardwoods, which would be 
just as well or better suited for that purpose. Education should 
stress the making of the best use of each class of timber in our 
forests. 

A greatly enlarged and intensified campaign is urgently needed 
to impress the people of North Carolina with the importance of 
forests to their economic and social welfare. The success of fores- 
try in North Carolina rests on a thorough understanding of the 
value of forests and forest products to individuals, communities, 
state, and nation. Without such awareness by all our citizens, 
desirable measures for forest management will be difficult to at- 
tain. Education to bring about this understanding should reach 
all segments and age groups in our population. 


AN EVOLVING CURRICULUM FOR THE SCHOOLS 


Our cities are growing. People are being forced off farms into 
other lines of work. New industries are needed and are being 
established in the state. Tourists need more things to challenge 
their interests. New markets are needed for our products. As the 
solutions to these and other problems are found, new problems 
will arise continually. Therefore, the public school curriculum 
cannot be static if the schools are to continue to find ways of help- 
ing people and communities solve their problems. 

A survey was made of school practices in representative com- 
munities of the state to determine to what extent this challenge 
is being met. The evidence assembled in connection with this 
study shows that some of the elementary and high schools of the 
state are making outstanding contributions. Unfortunately, it is 
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apparent that many of the elementary and high schools are still 
carrying on school programs with little regard to the resources 
of their community, state, and region. Although progress is being 
made, there are still too few schools that make any provision for 
an adequate study of resources. | 

One of the tragedies in the state, as in other states, arises from 
the fact that in general the schools in the poorest sections of the 
state are giving least attention to this important problem. In gen- 
eral the program in those communities in which the need is great- 
est tends to be the most stereotyped and academic and to make 
the least constructive contribution to the improvement of com- 
munity life and welfare. Generally speaking, only where teachers 
are far enough advanced and are strong enough to get away from 
almost complete reliance on the textbooks is much real progress 
to be found. 

Some encouraging trends by the more experienced and capable 
teachers were brought to light. Many of these teachers are finding 
ways to include some of the major objectives in their present 
school curriculum. They are discovering, too, as has been shown 
in numerous researches, that when children can deal with real 
problems and have time for direct observation their learning is 
improved, they are more interested, and they retain the informa- 
tion longer. Teachers, likewise, find a greater challenge in their 
work. 

From a composite of the many school experiences reported, an 
outline of how schools become an active force in building com- 
munity welfare can be constructed. The educational purposes of 
such schools are welded into a force for social action. 


School Action to Develop Community Resources 


The principal of a consolidated twelve grade school in one com- 
munity found that his school was “a world apart” from the life 
of the area. He knew that many of the teachers in this town of 
15,000 persons had the same idea. He knew also that the idea of 
relating the school program to community life would be viewed 
with skepticism by many community leaders and a few of his 
teachers. 

He talked with some of the teachers about the situation. They 
thought it would be a good idea to use certain community leaders 
as speakers or discussion leaders in several classes. This would 
begin to get the school and various community leaders better ac- 
quainted. 

At a faculty meeting, in response to a teacher’s suggestion, it 
was decided to draw more community leaders into the school pro- 
gram. But some of the teachers also wondered if they should not 
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make a list of leaders who would be most helpful for various in- 
structional purposes. It was finally agreed that a first step would 
be for the teachers to work with their students in developing a 
survey to determine the people on whom they could draw for 
assistance. 

The mayor talked to the ninth grade civics class on how their 
town government is operated. A doctor talked to pupils in eighth 
grade general science on how hookworm enters and affects the 
body and what precautions should be taken in their area. A sol- 
dier who had been in Africa and China talked to a fifth grade 
class about geography and people of those countries. A merchant 
met several times with third graders to show them how he used 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and fractions in his grocery 
store. 

As this process went on, the community began to take new inter- 
est in the school, and the school began to look more toward the > 
community. After the doctor had worked with the eighth grade 
science class and they had taken a field trip to study sanitation 
problems in their community, several of their English class periods 
were used to write a letter and a memorandum to the Parent 
Teacher Association and Chamber of Commerce proposing a sur- 
vey of health and sanitation in the community. After more study 
they also wrote an article on the subject which was published 
in the town’s newspapers. These activities began to arouse con- 
siderable community interest in the problem. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Parent Teacher Association, and 
the school called a meeting of representatives from business, city 
government, industry, the local newspapers, county health depart- 
ment, the State Planning Board, and the State Board of Health. 
A special committee of school students, with several teachers, 

attended. ; 
After a long discussion, the group decided that the community 
should make a thorough study of health and sanitation conditions. 
A small committee drawn from the group was authorized to pro- 
ceed with the study in such a manner as to use all community 
groups and agencies needed. Plans were made to use the neighbor- 
hood as a center for the survey. 

The steering committee set up for each study subject a com- 
mittee consisting of citizens, several high school students, at least 
one teacher, and several specialists from state agencies and nearby 
institutions of higher learning. This group worked together 
throughout the project. 

For the school, this opportunity meant that learning experiences 
for youth were oriented to real life situations. The community 
itself became a source of instructional material. Children had 
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contact with situations and specialists which otherwise would have 
been impossible. Great care was taken to achieve a balance by 
comparing the local situations with situations in other communities 
and nations. 

This study evolved into activities to remedy some of the most 
pressing needs identified. A city planning board was established 
to carry on continuous study with community leaders. A slum 
clearance project was undertaken. A recreational program for 
all age groups was initiated. The school continued its close union 
with the community providing an ever expanding and enriched 
education program for youth and adults. An active community 
council was started with broad participation by citizens and agen- 
cies. 


Personnel Training Programs Needed 


The kind of school needed can operate only with a highly quali- 
fied staff. The school assumes a leadership relationship to adults, 
it works with specialists from many different types of public agen- 
cies, and it interprets scientific principles from life situations rather 
than from textbooks alone. The three R’s become tools for solving 
life problems and thereby become more meaningful. In a very 
real sense, teachers and administrators must become skilled ob- 
servers and guides of human behavior. ~ 

Not enough colleges and universities are turning out the teach- 
ers and administrators needed for this type of school, and not 
enough community leaders are demanding the kind of school which 
is a community educational force. 


The encouraging note is that schools, like people, can grow in 
power through experiences, through in-service training, and 
through self study and action. Communities can grow in their 
competence to overcome barriers preventing full development of 
their capacity for human service. Colleges and universities can 
also grow, if they wish, in their ability to turn out educators and 
lay citizens who see the power that is theirs for molding a better 
world. 


NorTH CAROLINA RESOURCE-USE EDUCATION COMMISSION 


North Carolina has already begun to develop a program designed 
to utilize to the fullest the natural, human, and social resources 
of the state in its educational program, through the North Caro- 
lina Resource-Use Education Commission. 

This commission appointed by the Governor, was established 
in 1946. Fifty state agencies are represented on the commission. 
An executive board of eight members and a staff of three members 
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have developed the program in cooperation with the fifty agencies 
represented. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
serves as chairman of the executive board. 

Kight area centers have been developed at eight teacher training 
institutions: The Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, 
North Carolina College, East Carolina Teachers College, Elizabeth 
City State Teachers College, Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Western Carolina Teachers College, Shaw University, and Saint 
Augustine College. A faculty committee and an advisory com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the non-school resource 
agencies in the area guide the program at each of the eight insti- 
tutions. 


Resource workshops for teachers in service, adapting resource 
information to present courses, preparation of printed and visual 
materials, and consultant help to schools in the service area are 
some of the means these institutions are using in developing their 
area programs. 

Members of the Resource-Use Education Commission and staff 
members of the agencies they represent have assisted in the 
preparation of reports on the resources of the state for use in the 
colleges and public schools. A resource-use guide is in preparation 
which will help teachers adapt the information to various subjects 
and grade levels. 

The University of North Carolina and several of the area cen- 
ters have developed extension programs designed to facilitate co- 
cperation among the educational and resource agencies, so that 
more information about the development of the natural, human, 
and social resources can be integrated into the school program. 
Numerous state and regional conferences have been held at college 
centers to facilitate the school and non-school agency cooperation. 

Over a hundred schools in the state are now developing resource- 
use programs which will guide the development of the state-wide 
program. 

The fifty agencies on the North Carolina Resource-Use Education 
Commission should continue to try to find more and more ways 
to incorporate new scientific discoveries about resources into the 
school program. This will help people to make new and ever- 
changing adjustments to an everchanging environment. Educa- 
tion must assist the people of North Carolina to meet the challenge 
of today and help them to look forward to a better future. 

An education program geared to the needs of people and com- 
munities, using all its natural, human, and social resources to the 
fullest, will help North Carolina take its place among the leading 
states in the nation. North Carolina has the resources, the people, 
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and the institutions; the people need only the will and zeal to work 
together toward maximum development of all resources. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Adequate and comprehensive plans should be carefully de- 
veloped to assure much more effective utilization of the human 
and physical resources of the state than is found at the present 
time. North Carolina has sufficient resources to support a much 
higher and much richer level of living than its citizens now enjoy. 
Many of these resources have either not been fully developed or 
are partially being wasted. It is of the utmost importance, there- 
fore, that the state undertake, as one of its major projects, a pro- 
gram which will assure the proper development and utilization 
of all resources. 


2. The educational program of North Carolina should be or- 
ganized and designed to help to prepare the people of the state to 
make major use of their resources. The evidence which is avail- 
able indicates clearly that a high level of education is necessary 
for proper development of resources. A poorly educated and un- 
skilled people can provide for themselves only a low standard 
of living and cannot compete successfully in a modern industrial- 
ized civilization. 

The schools and colleges of North Carolina should at once defi- 
nitely and conscientiously undertake a program which is planned 
to improve the ability of all citizens to understand and use to best 
advantage the resources of their communities end state and there- 
by improve the level of living. 


3. Asa means of attaining this objective, the educational struc- 
ture of the state should be designed to place maximum emphasis 
on development of local leadership and initiative. The extent to 
which North Carolina will succeed in improving its economic and 
cultural level will, in the final analysis, depend on the extent to 
which the people in each community are challenged to make their 
maximum contribution. That is basic to progress in a democracy. 
State controls that discourage or thwart local effort should be 
eliminated. 


4. Much greater financial effort to provide an adequate program 
of education should be made in the immediate future as a means 
of getting underway promptly the type of program which will be 
needed during coming years. The greatest effort must be made 
during the next few years in order to assure needed progress and 
provide the required momentum. Thereafter, as growing skills 
* produce greater wealth, it will be easier for people of the state 
to bear their tax burden. 
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5. Much greater attention should be given to assuring educa- 
tional opportunities in the most backward communities which are 
more nearly equal to those now provided in the most progressive 
communities in the state. While North Carolina has made much 
progress toward providing equality of educational opportunity 
between rural and urban, white, Indian, and Negro, and the least 
wealthy and the most wealthy counties, the evidence indicates 
that there is urgent need for much further progress. No com- 
munity in the state should be required by law, directly or in- 
directly, to make a financial effort greater than is required in any 
other community in order to provide an adequate minimum 
foundation program of education for its children. 


6. The curriculum of all schools and educational institutions 
should be designed to include and give greater emphasis to those 
factors and experiences which will help the citizens of the state to 
solve their urgent problems of health, housing, low income, and 
depletion of natural resources. Merely teaching facts about the 
state will not meet the needs. The curriculum must be designed 
to provide experiences that will be meaningful to all students so 
they will be in better position to develop the necessary knowl- 
edges and skills, and to apply them more effectively. 

Some additional specific steps which should be taken to improve 
the educational program as it relates to more effective utilization 
of the resources of the state are suggested below. 


(a) More adequate policies and procedures should be developed 
so administrators, teachers, pupils, and parents can identify and 
study effectively resource-use problems involving pupil, school, 
and community needs. For example, the school day and class 
schedule should be flexible enough to permit field excursions, 
large blocks of working time for cooperative projects and instruc- 
tion, and an interchange between such departments as home eco- 
nomics, vocational agriculture, science, and social studies. Instruc- 
tional materials such as films, pictures, records, collections, 
demonstrations, state, and local publications should be used more 
effectively so as to lessen the dependence on the text as a means of 
teaching. Projects by the school or special classes to study the 
community with a view to aiding in its improvement should be 
encouraged and planned for as a part of the regular curriculum. 
Wide variety of instruction should be provided to meet the needs 
of all pupils, including those going to college, those not going to 
college, and those who are handicapped, in order to hold in school 
most of those now lost from the first grade to the twelfth. 


-(b) Teacher education institutions should become laboratories * 
for training teachers in the art of studying resources, means of 
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improving resources, and the technique of working with all agen- 
cies able to contribute to the solution of resource-use problems. 
Extension classes, professional training for in-service teachers 
and off-campus work by all staff members should be made a part 
of the regular work of all teacher-training centers, so as to develop 
a consciousness of local and community problems, and help in 
their solution. College faculties should conduct field studies and 
resource-use training programs in the service areas of these insti- 
tutions. Summer and year-’round workshops in resource-use 
should be a part of all teacher-training programs where teachers 
can work with non-school agencies and various subject-matter 
specialists on resource-use problems. Training schools and classes 
where practice teaching is done should be considered resource-use 
headquarters, and necessary demonstrations, materials, and equip- 
ment provided. Advisory groups of representatives of non-school 
agencies should be used by colleges to assist in orienting the in- 
struction around local, area, and state resource problems. 


(c) As many instructional materials as possible should be 
developed at the local level by classes, workshops, and community 
groups. Workshops and training institutes should be developed 
before school and throughout the year to stimulate interest in the 
study of community problems and to give teachers experiences 
in working on them. Vocational agriculture teachers, home eco- 
nomics teachers, and science and social studies teachers should 
be used as in local workshops to acquaint the other teachers with 
the best means of developing and using local resources. 


(d) Means should be found to make available to schools more 
materials which have been prepared in cooperation with such 
agencies as health, agriculture, welfare, and conservation. These 
materials might well include additional films on North Carolina 
resources and methods of improving their use. The significant 
research findings already published and to be published should 
also be rewritten for school use, preferably by a staff trained in 
the resource field and in education. A guide on resource-use should 
be prepared for the whole state to assist schools in beginning a 
resource-use program. 


(e) Schools should be considered as community centers and 
their facilities made available for adult education, special train- 
ing, recreation, and youth groups. Schools, camps, playgrounds, 
parks, and similar facilities should be considered as potential class- 
rooms for year-’round programs. 

(f) More adequate assistance should be provided by the State 
Department of Public Instruction to help communities and schools 
with program planning and to aid the work of the North Carolina 
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Resource-Use Education Commission in its program of providing 
materials on resource-use, channeling the help of non-school agen- 
cies into the teacher training and public school programs, pro- 
moting an understanding of and desire for greater development 
and use of our resources by all groups, and promoting an adult 
program of resource-use education. 


CHAPTER: II 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


VIDENCES of progress in education and of sincere efforts to im- 
E prove the character and quality of instruction in North Carolina 
are widespread over the state. However, the scope and quality 
of the instructional programs vary greatly from county to county, 
from city to city, among schools within counties and cities, and 
among classes within schools. Some school programs are operating 
that provide very limited educational opportunities while other 
school programs in the state are contributing maximally to the 
growth and development of those who attend. 


ESSENTIALS OF A COMPREHENSIVE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


A comprehensive instructional program should provide oppor- 
tunities to acquire skills in the fundamental tool subjects. It 
should promote healthful living, creative activities, the use of re- 
sources, social understandings, and wholesome recreation. The 
curriculum should be broad enough to meet the needs of all chil- 
dren and youth regardless of whether they will attend college or 
work in the home, on the farm, or in industrial plants. 

The concept of what the nature of the elementary instructional 
program should be has changed considerably during the past few 
decades. Once the chief, if not sole, function of the elementary 
school was considered to be the development of literacy. Today, 
the good elementary school provides for all children in attendance 
a healthful, attractive school environment; adequate instructional 
materials, supplies, and equipment; a curriculum planned to pro- 
vide all round growth; realistic attention to health needs; progres- 
sive growth in command of the fundamental skills; opportunities 
for creative experiences; participation in and understanding of 
the democratic process; adaptation of the curriculum to individual 
needs and abilities; a program of instruction related to the com- 
munity served; and teachers with professional training and op- 
portunity to grow in service. 

The tremendous increase in the proportion of youth who attend 
secondary school has changed the nature of the instructional pro- 
gram at this level also. At one time the secondary school existed 
primarily to prepare students for college. It now exists for all 
youth. The good secondary school has broadened its offerings 
and adapted its program to provide for the increased diversity in 
ability, interests, and purposes among secondary school youth. 
It seeks to provide an instructional program that will meet the 
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following needs which all youth have in common! namely the need 
to (a) develop salable skills, (b) develop and maintain good health 
and physical fitness, (c) understand the rights and duties of the 
citizen of a democratic society, (d) understand the significance 
of the family for society, (e) know how to purchase and use goods 
and services intelligently, (f) understand the influence of science 
on human life, (g) appreciate literature, art, music, and nature, 
(h) be able to use their leisure time well and to budget it wisely, 
(1) develop respect for other persons, and (j) grow in their ability 
to think rationally. 


The Operation of an Adequate Instructional Program 


In a real sense, an instructional program is only as good as the 
instructional personnel. For the successful operation of an ade- 
quate instructional program, therefore, teachers must be well edu- 
cated, favorable working conditions must be provided, and super- 
visory services must be available to help teachers meet the needs 
of children and youth. When the teacher realizes the purpose 
of the school in the lives of children and youth, he gives thought 
to what he is doing and how he is doing it. He knows why he 
uses the time as he does, why he uses the textbooks as he does, 
why he uses materials as he does, and why children react as they 
do. These considerations mean that he regards the needs and 
interests of the children as basic to his organization of the learning 
activities. 

How well the individual teacher does his job is dependent to a 
considerable extent upon the quality of instructional leadership. 
Supervisory instructional leadership should be competent and 
helpful in (a) stimulating the personal and professional growth 
of all teachers; (b) furnishing leadership for a long term program 
of curriculum development; (c) organizing study groups leading to 
curriculum improvement; (d) helping individual teachers to plan 
learning units; (e) arranging for conferences, inter-visitation 
among teachers, workshops, and other in-service education tech- 
niques; (f) coordinating the work of special consultants in such 
fields as music, art, crafts, and recreation; and (g) bringing about 
greater unity and balance in the total curriculum. 

A good program of in-service education planned cooperatively 
by administrators, staff members, and teachers is given impetus 
by the consultative services of the supervisor. These services are 
most effective when they are rendered through the principals. 
This procedure does not limit the contact of the supervisor of 
instruction with the classroom teacher, but develops understand- 

1These are further explained in the chapter on Secondary Education. See also: 


The Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary School Age. (The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Assoc. of Secondary School Principals. Vol. 31, No. 145, March, 1947.) 
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ings which make possible more effective counseling with those 
teachers who seek it. 

Within the individual school, much responsibility for the quality 
of the instructional program rests with the principal. In far too 
many schools, the principal’s time is consumed with administrative 
and clerical duties which frequently should be delegated to some- 
one else. Principals are expected to provide instructional super- 
vision and guidance. One of the most valuable techniques for the 
improvement of instruction is a cooperative effort by teachers and 
principal in the individual school, working together as a unit, in 
seeking solutions to the school’s major problems. 

Inasmuch as the success of the supervisor is dependent upon 
his ability to stimulate improved practices and provide direction 
for the instructional program, integration and articulation must 
be well established. Special supervisors should not be expected 
to coordinate the instructional program within a given adminis- 
trative unit. Only a person trained for general supervision, with 
a wide acquaintance with both elementary and high school areas, 
should be given this task. With general supervision the twelve 
year program functions as a whole school development, insuring 
a proper balance in school activities. 


Instructional Program Desired by North Carolina Citizens 


The citizens of North Carolina were given an opportunity 
through a check list to indicate the type of instruction they desire 
the schools to provide for their children. Answers reveal that 
the citizens are not satisfied with a stereotyped instructional pro- 
gram. Approximately 95 per cent of those replying would like 
for the schools to do the following: 


(a) Prepare children, youth, and adults for life in a 
democracy. 

(b) Provide health education and health services for 
children and youth. 

(c) Encourage children and youth to think clearly, 
logically, and independently. 

(d) Adapt the instructional program to meet more ade- 
quately the needs of children and youth. 

(e) Develop in children and youth a moral and ethical 
sense which will aid them to appreciate their personal 
worth and that of their fellowmen. 

(f) Assist children and youth to master the tools of 
learning and communication. 

(g) Develop in children and youth an understanding of 
and the ability to meet responsibilities as citizens. 
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(h) Develop in children and youth an understanding 
of the world in which they live and the ability to adapt 
themselves to their environment. 

(i) Provide children and youth with opportunities for 
developing skills necessary to make a living. 

(j) Provide opportunities whereby children and youth 
may develop an understanding of, appreciation for, and 
ability to contribute to the arts. 

(k) Provide children and youth with opportunities to 
participate in wholesome forms of recreation and play. 

(1) Provide adult and community services. 


Citizens were asked to indicate for what groups tax supported 
schools should make provision. About one-half of citizens respond- 
ing to the check list consider the present twelve grade program 
sufficient. At least half would like to have the schools provide 
kindergartens for children under six years of age, two years of 
vocational training and (or) junior college work above the twelfth 
grade, and educational programs on a part time basis for out-of- 
school youth and adults. 

Approximately half the citizens would like to have tax sup- 
ported schools provide buildings and services for community use 
during the entire school year. Approximately this same number 
want adequate school lunches for all pupils at a reasonable price, 
and adequate facilities for testing and advising children and youth 
regarding selection of and preparation for their life work. 

Citizens are interested in the continued education of out-of-school 
youth and adults. They believe that public educational facilities 
should be made available for such training, and propose home- 
making and parent education, as well as job training. They sug- 
gest that science, fine arts, democracy, recreation, hobbies, dra- 
matics, and crafts be taught out-of-school youth. 

The question was asked, “Should public schools use part of 
the time now devoted to regular textbooks to study community 
problems?” Two-thirds of the parents replying to this question 
answered “‘yes.”’ 

Two-thirds of the citizens believe that all children should be 
required to take mathematics, science, history, English, home- 
making, reading, and vocational courses. Less than one-third sug- 
gest that foreign languages, art, and music be offered on the high 
school level. Nearly one-half of the parents believe that pupils 
should be taught about all economic theories, all political parties, 
and all religions. 

Citizens want the schools to provide those services which help 
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the individual realize his potentialities as a well rounded citizen. 
A statement from a parent is significant. She says: 

“Those of us who are educators and those of us who are parents 
want the same things for our children. We want them to have 
good homes, good schools, good nutrition, sound bodily and mental 
health, and the security that comes from shared affection. To 
do this the program of instruction must be the outgrowth of co- 
operative planning. In this way it will promote complete har- 
mony and give life-like meaning to school procedure.” 


PRESENT INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM IN NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS 


The suggested design for a twelve year program in North Caro- 
lina schools outlined by the State Department of Education (see 
Bulletin No. 235) provides adequately for the basic needs of chil- 
dren and youth. However, actual practices do not conform to the 
projected program. Handicapped by inadequate personnel, build- 
ings, equipment, materials, and supplies, action has not kept pace 
with vision. 

North Carolina lags behind most states in provisions for art, 
music, and shop work. No provision is made in the present founda- 
tion program of the state for music teachers, supervisors, or con- 
sultants. The lag is due largely to lack of money for facilities and 
staff. Other factors accounting for limited offerings and services 
are tradition and the large number of small high schools. When 
new subjects such as music, art, and health education are con- 
sidered by the traditionalists as “fads and frills,’’ these subjects 
have difficulty taking their place in the school program. 

Some of the teachers are teaching the essentials well; others 
are doing a poor job of teaching even the “three R’s.” While some 
instructors are teaching children how to study effectively or how 
to think through and solve their problems of everyday living, 
others are spending time on memorization and meaningless details. 
There is an absence of definite planning for consumer education, 
and a lack of experiences in the schools which would aid pupils 
in making intelligent decisions as purchasers of goods and serv- 
ices. Many schools rely too heavily on textbooks and give too 
little attention to community needs, personal needs, vocational 
training, and practical problems of living. 

The instructional program at all levels seriously needs to focus 
greater attention upon the individual pupil. Knowledge of the 
pupil as an individual is basic to the effective teaching and guid- 
ance of youth. In many elementary classrooms, especially in large 
elementary schools, teachers must teach from forty to fifty chil- 
dren, and consequently, are forced to neglect the needs of indi- 
vidual pupils. More attention should be given to the individual 
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pupil on both the elementary and secondary levels. The area 
of counseling and guidance is seriously neglected at the secondary 
level. 

These deficiencies in the present instructional program of the 
schools of the state are to a large extent responsible for their poor 
holding power. The per cent of losses in 1947 in elementary schools 
for white children was 4.9; in schools for Negro children it was 
5.8. The per cent of losses in 1947 in high schools for white youth 
was 9.9; in high schools for Negro youth it was 11.7. Almost half 
the pupils who entered high school in 1944 withdrew before grad- 
uation in 1947. Of the pupils entering the ninth grade in 1944, 
the following per cent graduated: white girls, 57.2; white boys, 
51.5; Negro girls, 42.7; Negro boys, 42.3. The instructional pro- 
gram of the small high school in North Carolina, limited almost 
entirely to the five academic fields of English, mathematics, social 
studies, science, and foreign languages, is designed to meet the 
needs of pupils who plan to enter college. This probably accounts 
for the tremendous withdrawal of pupils for whom the offerings 
are inappropriate and ineffectual. 

It is a definite responsibility of the public schools to provide 
the type of education and learning environment which will help 
each child to develop his abilities to maximum capacity for use- 
ful service. In approximately one-half the elementary schools 
the learning environment is unsatisfactory. Chairs and tables for 
group work are lacking in approximately two-thirds of the ele- 
mentary schools. More than half of the classrooms are too small, 
and three-fourths of the schools have almost no space for storage 
of instructional supplies. Instructional materials, on the whole, 
are fairly satisfactory. Some materials other than textbooks are 
available in nearly every school. However, less than half of the 
schools use such materials as current events papers, children’s 
magazines, and collections of classroom pictures. 

Most unsatisfactory of all are the provisions for materials in 
the areas of audio-visual aids, science, health, and practical and 
fine arts. All schools indicate a need for the proper selection of 
materials, and especially for the development of plans to insure 
adequate selection, care, and use of materials of instruction. Pro- 
vision should be made for teacher participation in the selection 
of these materials. Most schools are not taking advantage of com- 
munity resources as tools for useful and effective learning. 


Operation of the Instructional Program 


On the state level, the personnel for the Division of Instructional 
Service includes a director, four elementary supervisors, a high 
school supervisor, a school library adviser, a physical and health 
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education adviser, and vocational supervisors. There are allied 
services of educational and occupational guidance, school lunch 
supervision, a consultant in mental health, school health coordina- 
tors, and a director of resource-use education. A supervisor of spe- 
cial education is to be provided. 

The personnel of the Division of Negro Education includes a 
director, assistant director, a supervisor of Negro high schools, 
an elementary supervisor, and personnel for a few allied serv- 
ices. 

Of the 100 counties in the state, only fifteen employ a white 
supervisor. One county has a supervisor each for elementary and 
high school. In the 100 counties there are 34 Jeanes supervisors 
employed, one in each of 34 units. Most of these supervisors do 
part-time teaching or act as both principal and teacher. Only nine 
are full-time supervisors. 

Eight of the seventy-one city administrative units employ a 
white supervisor of general instruction. One of these units has 
both a primary and an upper elementary supervisor. Approxi- 
mately fifteen county and city administrative units have the serv- 
ices of certain special supervisors such as music, art, library, 
physical education, and audio-visual education. The committee 
observed that where there is special supervision more effective 
work in these special areas is being done. However, special super- 
vision would be greatly strengthened by the services of a general 
supervisor responsible for codrdinating the entire instructional 
program. 

There is much evidence that general supervision improves the 
effectiveness of instruction. The modern program of supervision 
makes possible the maintenance of a rich and varied curriculum 
in the school. The following outline, taken from the handbook 
of one of the counties having supervision, is an example of the 
type of instructional program developed cooperatively by super- 
visory personnel: 


SUPERVISORY PROGRAM, 1946-47 
Long term objectives: 
1. Understanding growth and development in children 
2. Intelligent selection and use of instructional materials 
3. Providing a balanced daily program 


Other objectives: 


1. Efforts at more complete guidance 
a. Wise use of cumulative records 
b. Centers of interest and creative work 
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. Social living period 

. Pupil participation in clubs and otherwise 

e. Art, music, dramatics, health and physical education 
f. Free reading with teacher direction 

g. Individualized instruction including diagnostic work 


a0 


2. An enriched curriculum 

. Use of audio-visual aids 

. Use of community resources 

. Attention to exceptional children 
. Current affairs 

. Education for peace 

. Aviation education 

. Attention to standards 


Epi Or CaO eee 


ve 


3. Meaningful library service 
a. Standards 
b. Complete organization 
c. Book selection 
d. Use of books 
Methods of approach: 
1. Stimulate vision for in-service education 


2. Promote cooperation of principal, teacher, and supervisory 
staff 


. Friendly classroom visits 
. Individual teacher conferences 


Group conferences within local buildings 


. Group conferences in educational conference room 
a. Inexperienced teachers 
b. Teachers new in system 
c. Grade and departmental meetings 
d. Divisional meetings of primary, grammar, high school 
e. Special problem groups 
7. Participation in staff meetings 
8. Assistance in professional study 
a. Selection of helpful materials 
b. Suggest and help with research 
9. Working with principals in individual buildings 
10. Promoting the use of professional library 
11. Planning for intervisitation 


12. Planning for demonstrations 
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13. Distribute mimeographed bulletins and annotated bibli- 
ographies 

14. Participation in principals’ meetings 

15. Follow-up visits 

16. Keep records on developments 


17. Encourage experimentation 
a. Screening 
b. Testing 
ec. Techniques 


18. Opportunities for teacher sharing 
a. County-wide teachers’ meetings of local NCEA unit 
b. Committee meetings of NCEA unit 
c. Meetings of Association for Childhood Education 


19. Attendance at P. T. A. meetings 

20. Encourage non-professional experiences for teachers 
21. Provide consultative services 

22. Encourage use of county and state curriculum bulletins 
23. Have informal contacts with teachers 

24. Provide a handbook for teachers and principals 


25. Supervisory staff meetings 


In a North Carolina county which has had supervision in the 
elementary grades for several years, 95 per cent of the children 
were promoted for the school year 1946-47, while in a neighboring 
county which has had no supervision in recent years, only 88 per 
cent of the children were promoted. In a city unit which has had 
continuous supervision for about ten years, 95 per cent of the chil- 
dren were promoted, while in a nearby comparable city with no 
supervision only 92 per cent of the elementary children were pro- 
moted. 

The achievement tests given to children in grades four and six 
this year show the following variations in results between those 
children in a unit with supervision and those in a unit with no 
supervision. The grade equivalents for fourth and sixth grade 
children in the unit with supervision were 4.60 and 6.48 respec- 
tively. In the unit with no supervision they were 4.09 and 6.30. 
Not only did total achievement rank higher in the schools with 
a supervisory program, but the achievement in most individual 
subjects also was greater. 

These test results show achievement in only the mental aspects 
of the pupils’ attainment. Such factors as health habits, person- 
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ality development, citizenship training, creative ability, and guid- 
ance, which may also be improved through supervision, are not 
so readily measured. 

That parents are deeply concerned about improving the quality 
of teaching is shown in a recent resolution of the State Parent- 
Teacher Association: “We request positive action on an improve- 
ment in the quality of teaching through in-service training, sum- 
mer workshops, and an adequate supervisory program at the local 
level.” 

Supervision makes possible an in-service education program 
to improve instruction. A supervisor working closely with the 
superintendent and principals stimulates professional growth in 
teachers and gives direction to the entire instructional procedure. 
Through cooperative planning, principals become supervisors of 
the instructional work within their schools. The end product is 
improved achievement for children and youth. 


Criticisms of Present Instructional Program by North Carolina 
Citizens 


Citizens were asked to indicate undesirable practices commonly 
found in the schools. Among the practices mentioned frequently 
were: 


The schools are not thorough enough. 

There is too much use of workbooks. 

Teachers depend too much on textbooks. 

Teachers try to cover too many unimportant details. 

Teachers do not give enough attention to the individual pupil. 

Too many teachers try to hold all pupils to the same standard 
of work. 

Teachers fail to inspire pupils to do their best work. 

Poor discipline is too often in evidence. 

There is a lack of emphasis on understanding the community. 


Citizens feel that certain phases of learning should receive more 
attention in school. Phases of learning most frequently mentioned 
as requiring greater emphasis are: understanding what is read, 
getting along with others, becoming a well rounded personality, 
understanding the operation of government, preparing for mar- 
riage and parenthood, studying effectively, appreciating music 
and art, and acquiring sound moral values. 

Approximately one-half of the citizens replied in the affirmative 
to the question, ‘“‘Do college entrance requirements handicap high 
schools in giving the best type of education to school pupils?” 
Citizens want the schools to provide training which will make 
the individual a well rounded person who is a competent per- 
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former in the economic field and in his relationships with other 
human beings. 


Achievement of Pupils Under Present Instructional Program 


One purpose of the schools is to teach children and youth skill- 
ful use of language and numbers. These are the tools needed in 
everyday living. A survey of schools would be incomplete without 
a measurement of how well these tools are being mastered. 

Comparisons in the achievement of pupils were made between 
rural and urban children, white and Negro children, and children 
of small and large schools. Tests were given in grades four, six, 
nine, and twelve as samples of pupil achievement. Since the 
tests. were given in February the norms for grades 4, 6, and 9 
were 4.6, 6.6, and 9.6 respectively. The median norm for the 12th 
grade would obviously be the 50 percentile. 

Test data indicate that rural white children in all four grades 
are more advanced in all subjects than rural Negro children but 
are less advanced than urban white children. The greatest varia- 
tion in average achievement is in the twelfth grade. The variation 
is consistently greater as the grades advance from four to twelve. 

Urban white children in all four grades are more advanced in 
all subjects than urban Negro children or rural Negro children. 
Again, the greatest variation in average achievement is in the 
twelfth grade, with the variations from grades four to twelve 
consistently increasing. 

Fourth grade average achievement in schools for white chil- 
dren varies from 3.99 to 4.69 with a median of 4.27 in county units, 
and from 3.88 to 5.44 with a median of 4.49 in city units. The 
variation for sixth grade is 5.53 to 6.61 with a median of 6.22 for 
county units, and 5.54 to 7.42 with a median of 6.4 for city units. 
Ninth grade achievement varies from 6.85 to 9.29 with a median 
of 8.33 in county units, and from 8.48 to 9.88 with a median of 
8.93 in city units. 

Fourth grade average achievement in schools for Negro chil- 
dren varies from 3.08 to 4.41 with a median of 3.6 in county units, 
and from 3.38 to 4.28 with a median of 3.7 in city units. The 
variation for sixth grade is from 4.43 to 6.44 with a median of 
4.99 in county units, and from 4.46 to 4.76 with a median of 4.66 
in city units. Ninth grade achievement varies from 5.49 to 7.42 
with a median of 6.39 in county units, and from 6.32 to 8.09 with 
a median of 6.78 in city units. 

Average achievement for seniors in schools for white youth 
varies from percentile 22 to 47 with a median of 26 in county units, 
and from percentile 22 to 58 with a median of 43 in city units. In 
schools for Negro youth the average achievement for seniors varies 
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from percentile 6 to 39 with a median of 18 for county units, and 
from percentile 2 to 15 with a median of 11 for city units. 

Test data thus indicate that urban children are achieving at a 
higher level than rural children, and that white children are 
achieving at a higher level than Negro children. These differences 
in achievement increase with advancement in grade level. They 
are probably the result of many factors, such as differences in the 
training of teachers, degree of supervision, variations in attend- 
ance, and differences in the equipment and facilities available 
for learning activities. 

The testing program would indicate that when more adequate 
provisions are made for buildings, equipment, materials and sup- 
plies, well trained teachers, and professional leadership, pupils 
will make more satisfactory progress in the skill subjects. Tests 
do not measure the many fine intangibles of the modern school 
program. These are evaluated in terms of what happens to the 
individual as he assumes his place in society. Does he have well 
established health habits? Is he a good citizen? Does he make 
a contribution to improved living in the community? 

It would not be feasible to attempt a regular testing program in 
the North Carolina schools which proposes to measure all aspects 
cf the school’s work. A more comprehensive testing program of 
the skill subjects would be useful, provided the results were in- 
terpreted in light of the educational opportunities available to 
children and youth. 


IMPROVING THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM IN NorRTH CAROLINA 


In order to raise the general level of the quality of instruction 
in the public schools of North Carolina certain important steps 
must be taken: (a) the concept of the function of the school must 
be broadened; (b) the offerings and services of the schools must 
be extended and improved to meet more adequately the needs 
of all children, youth, and adults; (c) the school program must 
be organically whole, not broken into segments, for the learning 
process is continuous and cumulative; (d) schools must be active 
participants in the life of the community; (e) schools must be 
organized and administered so that democratic attitudes and be- 
havior result from the educational endeavor; (f) schools must 
provide all children and youth with competent teachers who are 
at the same time persons who exert a wholesome influence upon 
children and youth; and (g) the character and quality of pro- 
fessional leadership must be improved. 

The concept of the function of the school must be broadened if 
the public schools are to provide the offerings and services North 
Carolina citizens are demanding. North Carolina citizens want 
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the schools to stimulate the growth and development of children 
and youth physically, mentally, socially, and spiritually. Many 
citizens would broaden the scope of the school’s function still 
further to include improvement of the quality of community life. 
They feel that the community should be a better place in which 
to live because of the school and its program of services. Thus, 
according to the citizens of North Carolina, the public schools 
should contribute to the growth and development of children and 
youth as individuals and as wholesome and helpful participants 
in group living, and should contribute to improving the quality 
of living in their community. 

If this broad concept of the function of the public school is to 
become operative in North Carolina, the offerings and services of 
the schools must be extended to meet more adequately the needs of 
children, youth, adults, and the community. The present offerings 
of too many schools are confined within too small a compass. They 
lack vocational offerings; adequate experiences are not provided 
for the emotional, social, and spiritual development of children 
and youth; community services are extremely limited; pre-school 
services, adult services, offerings for out-of-school youth, and spe- 
cial offerings and services for exceptional children are practically 
non-existent. A large number of the small high schools in North 
Carolina will never be able, without excessive cost, to offer any- 
thing but a minimum program. To include the subject offerings 
and pupil services needed by youth will require a faculty of from 
three to five times as large as can be employed with the budget 
available to a small high school of fewer than 200 to 300 pupils. 
Wherever possible it is essential that pupils from these small in- 
adequate schools be given an opportunity to attend a school large 
enough to offer an adequate program. 

The total educational program should make possible adequate 
offerings and services from early childhood through adulthood. 
At present North Carolina provides for only a part of this span. 
The years before six are ignored and the post-high school years 
are provided for in a partial way only. Adult education, vocational 
education, and special education, too, need considerable expansion 
if the needs of the state are to be met. The offerings and services 
of the schools must be extended into all areas of living and to all 
children, youth, and adults if schools are to accept their full re- 
sponsibilities. 

The school program must be organically whole, not broken into 
segements, for the learning procress is continuous and cumulative. 
The education program should be conceived and operated as a 
whole, as one program. In this report, elementary education, 
secondary education, vocational education, and adult education 
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are discussed in separate chapters as phases of the state’s educa- 
tion program, but all of these phases are considered integral parts 
‘of one whole. 

The unified program of education should be the result of co- 
operative development by all persons and agencies concerned. 
Teachers, principals, county health authorities, service clubs, 
patriotic groups, parents, and children should have an opportunity 
to participate in and contribute to planning the total educational 
enterprise. This does not mean that special interest groups should 
dictate school policy, but it does mean that as a social institution 
the school must serve the needs of its community. 

A school program which is so conceived and operated will have 
a statement of objectives which has received majority approval 
as the result of cooperative thought. It will provide for an easy 
transition from home life to school life. The school will have an 
over all curriculum plan which will insure breadth and continuity 
of learning experiences. 

Schools must be active participants in the life and activities of 
communities. Learning experiences are more vital and real for 
children and youth, and teachers learn individual needs of chil- 
dren, youth, and communities better when the degree of partici- 
pation in community life is high. Even though the community 
school concept is being accepted in certain communities in North 
Carolina, community schools are not general over the state. The 
use of school facilities for community purposes is quite limited 
in many sections. Failure to use the environment—physical or 
social—in teaching was frequently observed. 

Schools must be organized and administered so that democratic 
attitudes and behavior result from the educational endeavor. Demo- 
cratic behavior is learned behavior which is essentially based on 
three factors: (a) respect for personality; (b) the ability and 
willingness to use cooperative means in solving problems; and 
(c) the ability and willingness to rely on the use of intelligence 
in the solution of problems. 

Daily school living can be planned and administered so that 
democratic behavior may result, and good democratic citizens may 
be developed. Within the realities of our changing culture facts 
and skills are needed, but right attitudes and behavior patterns 
are even more imperatively needed. 

Schools must provide all children and youth with competent 
teachers who are at the same time persons who exert a wholesome 
influence upon young persons. The supply and quality of teachers 
is a matter of deepest social concern not only in North Carolina 
but also in the nation. 
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Recent teacher shortages are developing a general public aware- 
ness of the importance of providing satisfactory conditions under 
which teachers may work. Conditions which teachers consider 
need improvement are indicated in their answers to the question: 
“What could be done to improve teacher morale?’ 

Their replies were, in order of frequency of mention: lighter 
teacher load, better salaries, closer cooperation between parents 
and teachers, better buildings and equipment, and more adequate 
instructional materials. 

The character and quality of professional leadership must be 
improved. Democracy needs, most of all, creative leadership. This 
leadership must be constantly making proposals which lead the 
community along the road of idealism. The delicate task is to keep 
these ideals ‘“‘one step” ahead, while delegating the practical re- 
sponsibilities to those whose “feet are on the earth.” Sometimes 
we lack leadership because we fail to develop it. We prefer to use 
the same leaders until we wear them out instead of developing 
new leaders. 


No greater need confronts the citizens of the communities of 
North Carolina than that of initiating and maintaining a program 
of instructional improvement which will effectively meet the needs 
of children, youth, adults, and society. . 


A deterrent to the development of a comprehensive program 
of education in North Carolina is the lack of adequate supervisory 
personnel at the state and local levels. A further deterrent is the 
lack of a sufficient number of school principals who are providing 
real instructional leadership. Principals should be expected to pro- 
vide instructional leadership and should be given time to provide 
such leadership. A state school system is never going to rise much 
higher than the level set by the leadership of the individual school 
principal. 

Vision and bold planning are necessary if the educational needs 
of North Carolina’s young people are to be met. If planning is to 
result in placing North Carolina among the top ranking states 
educationally, far reaching and courageous steps must be taken 
to (a) provide educational leadership of the highest quality at 
the state, county, and community levels; (b) secure and main- 
tain a thoroughly competent teaching staff for all schools—urban- 
rural, elementary-secondary, and white-Indian-Negro; (c) effect 
an adequate structural organization of schools; and (d) provide 
an adequate financial base to support and guarantee a rich instruc- 
tional program for all children, youth, and adults of North Caro- 
lina, regardless of race and place of residence within the state. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The instructional program of the schools of North Carolina 
should be sufficiently comprehensive to provide for the all round 
growth of children in the elementary grades, and, in the secondary 
grades, for the basic educational needs which all youth have in 
common. The elementary schools should provide the help pupils 
need in the fundamental tool subjects, health, science, citizenship, 
family life, consumer education, literature, art, music, nature, 
use of leisure time, creative activities, use of community resources, 
and social understandings. It should provide adequate instruc- 
tional materials, supplies, and equipment, and a healthful and 
attractive school environment. 


In addition to a further development of the foregoing, the secon- 
dary schools should provide opportunities for and assistance in 
the development of salable skills. 


2. Sufficient supervision should be provided for the operation 
of an adequate instructional program. Supervisory instructional 
leadership should be competent in stimulating the personal and 
professional growth of teachers, furnishing leadership for cur- 
riculum improvement, and bringing about greater unity and bal- 
ance in the total curriculum. The services of the supervisor are 
particularly effective when they are rendered directly to the 
principals, who then may become supervising principals. 


3. North Carolina schools, supported by North Carolina citi- 
zens, should provide the type of instruction which citizens desire 
for their children. Phases of learning most frequently mentioned 
by citizens as requiring greater emphasis are understanding what 
is read, getting along with others, developing a well rounded per- 
sonality, understanding the operation of government, preparing 
for marriage and parenthood, studying effectively, appreciating 
music and art, and acquiring moral values. 


4. The instructional program at all levels should focus greater 
attention upon the individual pupil. In many elementary class- 
rooms, especially in large elementary schools, teachers must teach 
from forty to fifty children, and, consequently, are forced to neg- 
lect the needs of individual pupils. More attention should be 
given to the individual pupil at the secondary level, as well, par- 
ticularly in the area of guidance and counseling. 


5. In order to increase the holding power of the schools, the 
instructional program should be broadened to provide for the 
needs of each pupil. The limited program of the small high school 
in North Carolina, designed largely to meet the needs of pupils 
who plan to enter college, probably accounts for the tremendous 
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withdrawal of pupils for whom the offerings are inappropriate 
and ineffectual. 


6. The learning environment, particularly in the elementary 
schools, should be improved. There is special need for movable 
furniture, storage space for instructional supplies, and more in- 
structional materials in the areas of audio-visual aids, science, 
health, and practical and fine arts. Library services should be 
extended and improved. Community resources, as tools for useful 
and effective learning, should be more widely used. 


7. Educational opportunities should be equalized for all chil- 
dren throughout the state, regardless of race and regardless of 
place of residence. Test results indicate that urban children are 
now achieving at a higher level than rural children, and that white 
children are achieving at a higher level than Negro children. In 
so far as possible, factors responsible for these differences, such 
as differences in the training of teachers, degree of supervision, 
variations in attendance, and differences in the equipment and 
facilities available for learning activities, should be eliminated. 


8. The results of testing programs should be used for the pur- 
pose of diagnosing learning difficulties and developing needed 
programs of remedial teaching. Tests are valuable when properly 
used but largely constitute a waste of money and effort when 
given merely for the purpose of obtaining scores which are put 
in the files. Test results must always be interpreted in light of 
the general background and educational opportunities available. 


9. The concept of the function of the school should be broad- 
ened. The public schools should contribute to the growth and 
development of the young as individuals and as wholesome and 
helpful participants in group living, and should contribute to im- 
proving the quality of living in the community. 

10. The offerings and services of the schools should be ex- 
tended to meet more adequately the needs of young persons, adults, 
and the community. This would involve making plans and ulti- 
mately developing provisions for an adequate educational program 
from the kindergarten through the fourteenth grade, as well as 
for exceptional children, out-of-school youth, and adults. 


11. The school program should be organically whole, not broken 
into segments, for the learning process is continuous and cumula- 
tive. Elementary education, secondary education, vocational edu- 
cation, and adult education are each an integral part of one state 
educational program. 


12. The unified program of education should be the result of co- 
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operative development by all persons and agencies concerned. 
Teachers, principals, county health authorities, service clubs, 
patriotic groups, parents, and children should have an opportunity 
to participate in and contribute to planning the total educational 
enterprise. 


13. Schools should be active participants in the life and activi- 
ties of communities. While in North Carolina the community 
school concept is being accepted in certain communities, com- 
munity schools are not general over the state. Learning experi- 
ences are more vital and real, and teachers learn individual needs 
of young people better when the degree of participation in com- 
munity life is high. 

14. Schools should be organized and administered so that demo- 
cratic attitudes and behavior result from the educational endeavor. 
Daily school living can be planned and administered so that demo- 
cratic behavior and good democratic citizenship results. 


15. Schools should provide competent teachers who are, at 
the same time, persons who exert a wholesome influence upon 
children and youth. A thoroughly competent teaching staff should © 
be secured and maintained for all schools—urban-rural, white- 
Indian-Negro, and elementary-secondary. 


16. Longer periods of service for school employees are desir- 
able. A longer period of service each year will provide oppor- 
tunities for remedial work, community work, arts and crafts, 
music, improved planning, and study. 


17. Adequate methods and means for continuous evaluation 
of the instructional program should be employed. Good evaluation 
is essential as a basis for determining strengths and weaknesses 
and planning needed improvements. 


CHAPTER III 


THE PROGRAM OF INSTRUCTION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


bees schools constitute the basic unit of the public school 
system of North Carolina. The elementary school program 
should provide for all children a broad basic education for citizen- 
ship and afford the foundation for all subsequent education. It is 
extremely important, therefore, that the elementary education 
program be of the highest quality. 


The concept of what the nature of the elementary education pro- 
gram should be has changed considerably during the past few dec- 
ades. Once the chief, if not sole, function of the elementary school 
was considered to be the development of literacy. Today the concept 
of the function of the elementary school has broadened to include not 
only the development of competency in the command of basic skills 
but also the provision for growth experiences in the areas of health, 
emotional balance, maturity, citizenship, recreation, and creative 

activity. The elementary school program to be adequate must _ 
provide offerings and services which will give children an 
opportunity to grow as individuals and as socially sensitive partic- 
ipants in group living, and which will improve the quality of 
community life. 


The people of North Carolina have recognized the necessity of 
supporting a strong program of education in the elementary school. 
Certification requirements for elementary teachers are as high as 
those for high school teachers, a school term of nine months 
prevails for all elementary schools, a single salary schedule exists 
for all teachers, and the elementary school program has been 
expanded to eight years. Thus the foundation for a strong elemen- 
tary program already exists and should make possible continuous 
improvement of elementary school instruction. 


Further recognition of the importance of the elementary school 
is exhibited in legal requirements with respect to school attend- 
ance. North Carolina laws require that children attend school 
between the ages of seven and sixteen, inclusive, and permit 
attendance at the age of six. As shown in Table 1, approximately 
685,000 children are now enrolled in the first eight grades. While 
the enrollment during recent years has shown a small decrease, 
the recent increase in the birth rate will soon reverse this trend. 
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Table 1 


Enrollment in the Elementary Grades, 1940-41 to 1946-47 


Grade 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 
Lee se5 oe setae 143,790 140,162 131,785 125,697 118,622 118 ,334 115,231 
Y Sel EE A OS BA 100,551 101,079 101,770 98 , 229 94,383 94,543 93,474 
Se Re ae ee 97,061 95, 821 96, 237 96 ,420 93,208 92,488 91,395 
Ya Sue Rech oa oe 93 ,084 93 , 266 90,895 91,367 91,282 90,484 89,546 
ae ee eRe EAST Bet 86, 297 86, 861 85, 926 83,695 83 , 255 85 , 846 85,175 
Giese eer see a a8 83 , 092 78,534 78 ,306 76,963 75, 220 77,126 79,385 
Oe et hye Rt eM 74,453 73,726 68,937 68,699 68 , 233 68,582 70,763 
SES See es Fh 66,593 64,673 60,361 57, 920 58 , 625 60,996 60,916 
TOMA Tate re 744,921 734,122 714,217 698 , 990 682, 828 688 ,399 685, 885 


Kindergartens and nursery schools are not now a part of the 
public school program, although legislation permits local adminis- 
trative units to support kindergartens. North Carolina children 
who are fortunate enough to attend kindergartens and nursery 
schools are enrolled in private schools on a tuition basis. These 
schools function under the general supervision of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


The typical pattern of school organization in North Carolina 
provides an eight grade elementary school and a four year high 
school. In a few instances the seventh and eighth grade groups 
are in junior high schools or in six year high schools. Curriculum 
bulletins produced for guidance of local schools recognize this 
organizational pattern and afford guidance for development of the 
program in each of the eight grades in the elementary school. These 
bulletins recommend content and experiences to be given children 
in language arts, social studies, natural sciences, fine arts, and 
health and physical education.' Consequently all children in North 
Carolina should develop competence in each of these areas. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The committee responsible for the study of elementary schools 
agreed that the people of North Carolina want and deserve the best 
schools possible for their children. The committee studied carefully 
the nature of a good elementary school and arrived at a statement 
which embodies ten characteristics of such a school. Development 
of this study was then planned on the assumption that a good 

1 State Department of Public Instruction: A Suggested Twelve Year Program for 
the North Carolina Public Schools, 1942; Science for the Elementary School, 1941; 
Art in the Public Schools, 1942; Music in the Public Schools of North Carolina, 1942; 


Language Arts in the Public Schools of North Carolina, 1945; Studying the State of 
North Carolina; and Handbook for Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1947. 
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elementary school provides (a) a healthful attractive school 
environment; (b) adequate instructional materials, supplies, and 
equipment; (c) a curriculum planned to provide all round growth 
of the child; (d) realistic attention to health needs; (e) progressive 
growth in command of the fundamental skills; (f) opportunities 
for creative experiences; (g) participation in and understanding 
of the democratic process; (h) adaptation of the curriculum to 
individual needs and abilities; (i) a program of instruction related 
to the community served; and (j) teachers with professional 
training and opportunity to grow in service. 

In attempting to appraise the adequacy of the elementary schools 
of North Carolina, the committee developed a check list which 
included practices exemplifying each of the ten characteristics. 
Preliminary visits were then made to representative schools in each 
of the sixteen selected administrative units by consultants and 
committee members to try out the check list. Necessary adaptations 
were made as a result of preliminary visits. Plans then were 
perfected to use the check list in the 305 elementary schools of the 
sixteen units. The four elementary supervisors of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and committee members visited most 
of the elementary schools in these units, held conferences with 
principals and teachers, and requested elementary teachers to 
evaluate their teaching and their school through use of the check 
list. In addition, the committee examined data on file in offices 
of the State Department of Public Instruction, and studied 
published reports, curriculum bulletins, and other publications 
pertinent to a study of the elementary schools. All of the informa- 
tion thus collected provides a comprehensive picture of selected 
elementary schools and thereby a representative picture of all 
elementary schools of the state. 


CURRENT STATUS OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


If children are to learn most effectively, a modern elementary 
school must provide a healthful, attractive, and stimulating 
environment. Hence the school environment should be charac- 
terized by attractive, livable, and spacious classrooms, healthful 
surroundings, adequate playground space and equipment, and 
school grounds conducive to wholesome living. Elementary schools 
in North Carolina range from those in which the environment is 
wholly satisfactory to those in which the environmental surround- 
ings actually hinder effective learning. In the 305 elementary 
schools of the selected administrative units, slightly less than 
half of all the classrooms are adequate in size, only about half the 


classrooms and halls are neat and attractive, adequate handwashing 
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facilities are available in less than half the schools, only half the 
schools have adequate space for hanging pupils’ wraps, and three- 
fourths of the schools have practically no space for science 
collections or adequate storage of instructional supplies. Chairs 
and tables for group work are available in only one-third of the 
schools. Approximately two-thirds of these schools have adequate 
outdoor playground space, but only 15 per cent of the same schools 
provide play equipment. Approximately one-third of the schools 
have beautified their outdoor surroundings with shrubs, trees, and 
grass. 


Materials of Instruction and Supplies 


A good elementary program is dependent upon availability 
and use of adequate materials of instruction and supplies. In 
addition to textbooks, there must also be provided various kinds 
of art materials, supplementary readers, library books, simple 
construction tools, maps, globes, charts, films, phonograph records, 
and pictures. Children cannot learn effectively through the use 
of textbooks alone; they must see, hear, construct, manipulate, 
and experiment. | 

The people of North Carolina have given concrete expression 
to the need for materials by providing all elementary children 
with free textbooks and some supplementary materials. Textbooks 
for the basic program of the first eight grades are provided free 
to each child in the state. The current plan of selection and 
distribution of free readers is based on dual adoption in the first 
three grades, and single adoption for grades four through eight. 
In addition, supplementary books may be provided through an 
established rental system. Some funds are also provided for 
purchase of instructional materials and supplies on the basis of a 
specified allotment per teacher. 

Children in the elementary schools now have available a wide 
range of instructional materials and supplies. In only a few schools 
are materials other than textbooks completely lacking, although 
many schools face serious deficiencies in some types of materials. 
About half of the 305 schools afford adequate supplementary 
readers, slightly less than half have an average of three library 
books per child enrolled, and less than half have current events 
papers, children’s- magazines, and collections of classroom pictures 
related to children’s activities. Materials for art experiences are 
reasonably adequate in most schools. At least three-fourths of 
all schools provide crayons, colored chalk, paints, paper, brushes, 
and newsprint. Only nine schools provide finger paint, about 120 
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schools use clay, and only thirty-one schools use simple construc- 
tion equipment such as hammers and saws. 

The most unsatisfactory provision of instructional materials is 
in the area of audio-visual supplies. Movie projectors are available 
to less than one-third of the schools, film strips and slides are used 
in only 30 schools, and opaque projectors are used in only twenty- 
three schools. Record players are used in about one-half the schools, 
whereas the wire recorder and stereoscope are available in only 
seven schools. 

Availability of instructional materials does not, of course, assure 
appropriate use. Members of the elementary committee observed 
in practically all schools a lack of satisfactory plans for storage, 
cataloging, distribution, and selection of materials. In most 
instances teachers are unfamiliar with current plans to assist 
local schools in purchase of materials; in only a few instances do 
teachers participate in the selection and purchase of materials, 
and often not even in the expenditure of funds collected by assess- 
ment of fees on children enrolled. In numerous instances, too, 
teachers who do purchase their own materials tend to make 
unbalanced selections. This lack of proper selection is illustrated 
in the practice of expending all funds for workbooks, as was 
observed in some classrooms. Furthermore, in only 121 schools 
are there organized elementary libraries, and in only 46 schools 
do teachers have the services of trained librarians. One of the 
greatest needs of the elementary schools is the development of 
plans for adequate selection, care, and use of materials of instruc- 
tion, and the provisions for teacher participation in the selection 
of these materials. 


Provision for All Round Growth of Children 


A good elementary school must provide a balanced program for 
each child. Hence the elementary program must give consideration 
to needs of children as they relate to rest, relaxation, recreation, 
length of school day, and variation in types of experiences which 
children have at school. Development of the daily program in rela- 
tionship to children’s out-of-school experiences is also essential. 

Public school laws in North Carolina require that all children 
attend school at least six hours each school day. These six hours 
must be devoted to instruction, including supervised lunch and 
play periods. Development of the daily schedule is a responsibility 
of the local school and teacher, but definite suggestions are 
provided in the Handbook for Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
Suggested schedules included in the handbook provide time for 
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play, rest, supervised lunch, creative activities, library periods, 
development of skills, and initiation and development of large units 
of work. Recognition is also given to the need for planning periods, 
a balance between active and passive types of work, and for 
attention to health needs of children. 

Wide variations from the general type of schedule included in 
the handbook are to be found in the elementary schools of North 
Carolina. Among the schools visited by the committee, less than 
half of the schedules include definite plans for art activities, 
music, and periods of active work followed by periods of relaxation. 
Only forty schools schedule large blocks of time for development 
of unified experiences about major centers of interest; only sixty- 
three schools schedule clubs and other similar group activities; 
and only about half the schools definitely provide library and free 
reading periods in the daily schedule. The most prevalent pattern 
followed in scheduling classroom activities emphasizes eight to 
twelve separate periods with great emphasis on passive textbook- 
recitation types of activities. This type of schedule generally fails 
to provide a balanced school day for children in any type of 
elementary school. Children in rural areas who are transported 
some distance to school are especially neglected in this type of 
schedule. For these children in particular the daily schedule 
should afford opportunities for rest as well as for active participa- 
tion in individual and group games. In addition, provision should 
be made in the schedule for profitable recreational or learning 
experiences during the time these children are at school before 
formal beginning of the school day and after the close of the 
school day. 

The actual time allotted to instruction should be carefully 
supervised by the teacher. Although free reading periods, library 
periods, and individual work periods are definitely scheduled, 
supervision of these periods should always be provided. In too 
many instances members of the committee observed that these 
activities were scheduled and work assigned pupils without 
adequate teacher participation in planning wise use of these 
periods. Instruction and guidance by the teacher are essential if 
children are to learn how to work effectively, both individually 
and in groups, and if children are to profit from appropriate 
scheduling of all types of school activities. 


Realistic Attention to Health Needs of Children 


Health education is now recognized as one of the most important 
responsibilities of any school. Development of a health education 
program is also recognized as the joint responsibility of teachers, 
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administrators, health specialists, parents, and pupils. Health 
education should include the provision of a healthful environment, 
health service, and health instruction. Each of these phases of the 
school health program has an important contribution to make to 
the improvement of pupils’ health, health habits, attitudes, and 
knowledge. 

In the sixteen administrative units surveyed, less than one-third 
of the schools report that health examinations are given regularly, 
and in only about one-half of these schools are steps taken to 
correct the physical defects found. Results of the public opinion 
poll show that only a very small number of North Carolina citizens 
are reasonably satisfied with the frequency and thoroughness of 
the physical examination for school children. A feeling is also 
prevalent that proper attention is not given to the correction of 
defects found. 

A good health program requires that attention be given to health 
practices in the school. In many schools visited the only evidence 
of health instruction was the use of the textbook, and in numerous 
instances there was evidence of violation of health practices. A 
large number of schools showed lack of regard for standards of 
cleanliness, since floors, windows, and walls were dirty. About 
one-half of the schools report that the pupils wash their hands 
before eating; one-fifth wash their hands after play periods; and 
one-third wash their hands after going to the toilet. One obstacle 
to functional health experiences is the lack of proper facilities, 
which is indicated by the fact that only fifty-five elementary schools 
provide health rooms for sick children. Provision of adequate 
sanitary equipment increases children’s efficiency in work, prevents 
waste of time, and encourages teachers to stress the daily practice 
of certain health habits such as washing hands before eating and 
taking time to attend to bodily functions. 

The daily schedule is also directly related to pupils’ health, 
especially with reference to fatigue. In view of the relationship of 
the daily schedule to the health of pupils, more attention should be 
given to schedule planning. A good daily schedule provides time 
for the cultivation of correct health habits through morning recess, 
toileting, caring for the schoolroom and grounds, and a well 
balanced physical education period. Less than half of the schools 
visited schedule a quiet period before and after lunch. , 

The supervised lunch period should be a part of the regular 
school day and should provide for the development of certain habits 
such as choosing a well balanced diet, washing hands before 
eating, eating slowly, and observing the usual courtesies that are 
followed in the home. The increasing number of schools partici- 
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pating in the school lunch program is evidence of interest on the 
part of both school and community in the health needs of children 
of North Carolina. . 

Certain physical conditions of elementary classrooms have a 
direct bearing upon the health of pupils. Room temperature and 
ventilation illustrate conditions over which teachers may exercise 
certain control. Yet in only half the classrooms was there evidence 
of adequate attention to proper room temperature and classroom 
ventilation. Another physical aspect of the classroom which relates 
to health is lighting. Improper lighting may be responsible not only 
for eye strain but many times for nervous irritation. Proper class- 
room lighting is one of the major problems confronting elementary 
schools. Even in classrooms with proper lighting facilities, classroom 
. furniture was often so arranged that the achievement of good light- 
ing was defeated. For one reason or another many classrooms were 
not properly lighted. 

Since mental health has such a direct bearing on the physical 
well being of the child, the emotional atmosphere of the classroom 
is extremely important. The emotional atmosphere of a classroom 
is difficult to determine, but visitors to the selected schools 
concluded that a calm, relaxed atmosphere prevails in less than 
half of the classrooms. Evidence of unhealthy conditions were lack 
of freedom for children, tension between pupils and teachers, lack 
of initiative and enthusiasm by children, and fear on the part of 
the pupils to express themselves freely. 


Fundamental Skills 


Another characteristic of the good elementary school is the 
provision of adequate opportunity for children to experience 
continuous growth in gaining command of the fundamental skills. 
Effective participation in almost all learning activities is dependent 
upon the ability to read with understanding, to write legibly with 
continuity of thought, and to achieve success in the basic processes 
of arithmetic. A child’s interest in the total curriculum is generally 
determined by the extent to which he can apply the skills acquired 
in the three “R’s” to related subject fields. History and science 
become more interesting when children can read rapidly with 
comprehension, and music assumes more meaning when children 
can determine from their arithmetic the relative value of an 
eighth-note in four-quarter time. Likewise, intelligent membership 
in the family unit, school life, and a democratic society depends 
upon the ability of individuals to make full and correct use of the 
fundamental skills. 

To teach these essentials successfully an abundance of instruc- 
tional materials must be available and the teacher must employ 
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skillful techniques in her classroom procedures. It takes skill to 
teach the skills. The alert teacher of skills is constantly aware of 
the abilities, attitudes, and interests of each child, and adapts and 
adjusts her instructional materials accordingly; she knows the 
principles of effective learning and uses them in planning her 
schedules and programs with children; and she is not unmindful 
of the fact that children themselves should understand why 
proficiency in the skills is important. 

Observations and interviews with teachers in the sixteen 
administrative units show that approximately one-third of the 
schools lacked adequate reading readiness materials—easy books, 
word and phrase cards, charts, and pictures—and therefore were 
not providing children with appropriate activities for developing 
skill in independent reading. Only one-fourth of the schools 
observed showed evidence that children had shared in planning a 
classroom experience demanding the use of skills. Considerable 
progress, nevertheless, is noted in the attention which teachers are 
giving to the individual needs of children. Through study and 
analysis of child growth and development and by use of simple 
tests, a large percentage of the teachers are recognizing the rate 
at which children can learn and are grouping them for maximum 
progress. Many teachers, however, expressed the need for more 
challenging opportunities for children with superior intelligence 
and great potentialities. Large classes were frequently cited as the 
obstacle preventing sufficient time for work with exceptionally 
bright children and children who need greater individual attention. 


Successful teaching of the fundamental skills requires a flexible 
plan of curriculum organization. The amount of time devoted to 
skill subjects is sufficient in most elementary schools to assure 
reasonable proficiency in their use. Despite this allotment of time, 
however, the test data presented elsewhere in this report show 
that achievement is still not satisfactory in all schools. Observation 
and interviews tend to point toward excessive emphasis upon 
routine memory work in skill periods and lack of relationship 
between learning the skills and their functional use. Much more 
emphasis is needed on the use of skills in the solution of actual 
problems confronted in various areas of the curriculum. For 
example, very few schools showed indications of the development 
of large units of work or group projects in which skills may be 
used. One illustration of how this approach may be employed is 
the classroom in which children were studying their community. 
In this study the children used arithmetic skills in analyzing 
community resources and language skills in preparing oral and 
written reports. In this instance children were learning skills to a 
great extent through their use. Hence there should be more experi- 
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mentation with flexible plans of curriculum organization and less 
emphasis on a departmentalized type of organization. 


Opportunities for Creative Expression by All Children 


Another important characteristic of a good elementary school is 
provision of opportunities for creative expression by all children. 
This characteristic implies that children possess creative ability 
and must have confidence in attempts at self expression. Such 
expression may be in song, dance, picture, or other media, but 
children must be given confidence by arranging for them to get a 
rich background of experience. ‘‘Children cannot create out of a 
vacuum. They must have something to say and be fired to say it. 
More time spent in experiencing richly what they are going to 
make will bear fruit in faster out-pouring of the child’s product 
when he gets started.” ? Through this rich background of experi- 
ence the child gains ideas and concepts, becomes interested in and 
stimulated by a wide variety of things and activities, and will wish 
to express his thoughts and feelings concerning what he does, 
sees, hears, feels, or has experienced. No creative expression can be 
expected until the child has a rich background experience, until 
that experience has become a part of him, and until he has 
developed an idea which he wishes to share or express for his own 
satisfaction. A child who has composed a song or poem will have 
a better background for understanding music or literature than 
will the child who has never had this experience. 

The citizens of North Carolina desire for their children broad 
opportunities in the arts. This desire is shown by the fact that 
three-fourths of the citizens responding to the opinion poll 
suggested that more emphasis should be placed on development 
of appreciation for the arts. This same emphasis is recommended 
in curriculum bulletins of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. However, no provision is made in the foundation 
program of the state for music teachers, supervisors, or consultants. 

Despite this inadequacy of facilities and services in the arts area, 
North Carolina schools are making an attempt to give some atten- 
tion to the development of creative ability. Of the 305 schools 
surveyed 175 report group singing as a part of the regular curric- 
ulum. However, very few classrooms are providing an opportunity 
for children to take part in rhythms or to create songs, dances, or 
other forms of self expression. Record players are used as an aid 
to learning in less than one-third of these schools and an even 
smaller number of schools use the radio. Of the many kinds of art 
media that can be used to enrich the school program, crayons and 


2 Natalie B. Cole, The Arts in the Classroom, John Day Company, New York, 1940, 
137 p. 
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paper are the only ones used in most of the selected schools. About 
one-third of the schools use tempera paint; one-fourth, clay; and 
one-third, colored chalk. Only nine schools report the use of finger 
paints, and less than one-third of the schools provide opportunity 
for children to write original compositions, poems, or plays. 

A great need exists for the schools of North Carolina to work 
toward giving every child an opportunity for rhythmic and 
dramatic play, solo and group dancing, and for creating songs out 
of his own experiences. All children should have opportunities to 
engage in construction activities through the use of all available 
materials; work with others on large group projects in which a 
creative contribution can be made; sing songs of others developed 
around their experiences; tell stories; and draw, paint, discuss, or 
write those thnigs which can be clarified or shared with others 
through these media. 


Social Learning and Democratic Living 


Good elementary schools have a responsibility for developing the 
skills required for acceptable group behavior and for introducing 
children to the responsibilities of the democratic way of life. 
Development of these skills and understandings can be achieved 
to some extent through direct teaching of social studies, science, 
and other subjects. This instruction must be extended, however, 
to include actual participation in classroom affairs. Through 
participation, children develop responsibility for the care of the 
classroom, school grounds, public and personal property, books, 
art and construction materials, and other similar educational aids. 
Some indication of the extent to which this characteristic of a good 
elementary school is now recognized may be seen by the fact that 
118 of the 305 schools surveyed indicated that attention is given 
to the skills of democratic living, 127 indicated that these oppor- 
tunities were practiced “to some extent,’ and 54 indicated no 
particular attention to this characteristic. 

Participation in group experiences should also include such 
activities as dramatizations, discussions, conversations, sports, and 
games. About 80 per cent of the teachers observed were encour- 
aging participation in these activities, particularly as they relate 
to health and play periods. This participation should also embrace 
classroom discussions on current school, community, and national 
problems. Unfortunately these discussions are too often defeated 
by resort to ‘busy pencil and paper work.” Social learning is 
further developed when children gain an understanding of group 
living in the community, for example, understanding such aspects 
of local government as police protection and the production and 
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distribution of goods. This type of teaching receives insufficient 
emphasis, for 122 schools indicated that no special attention is 
given to group living in the community. One other significant 
emphasis in social learning is provision of opportunities to develop 
appreciations for other peoples and for ‘‘one world.” In the sixteen 
administrative units observed only about one-third of the teachers 
are doing much toward developing international good will. 

In evaluating the extent to which training in democratic living 
is occurring in the schools two pertinent inquiries were made. To 
the first question, “Do children definitely share in determining 
the policies of the school?’’, 71 schools said “yes,” 172 said ‘“‘no,’’ 
and 56 said “to some extent.”’ To the second question, “‘Do children 
have opportunities to use democratic procedures in solving class- 
room and school problems?’’, 103 schools replied “yes,” 88 replied 
‘no,’ and 106 indicated ‘‘to some extent.” These tabulations reveal 
a deficiency in an experience which should be a part of the training 
of every young citizen in a democratic society. 

In a good school, activities in social learning and democratic 
living are not confined just to the classroom; projects developed 
during the regular school year should also extend into the summer 
vacation period. In only twelve schools, however, do art and craft 
groups, hobby groups, recreation activities, and clubs function 
during the summer months. ! 


Meeting the Individual Needs of Children 


A good elementary school respects the personality of every child. 
Although children are grouped together by grades, grouped in 
reading levels, and grouped for committee and special assignments, 
it is nevertheless true that in good teaching situations the identity 
of every individual is recognized and preserved. Superior teaching 
and maximum learning occur when the individual needs of every 
child are known and the curriculum is modified and adapted in 
accordance with these needs. 

To determine the needs of children a teacher must carefully 
and constantly observe the physical, social, and emotional develop- 
ment of each individual. Factors which would create frustration 
must be detected and relieved and conditions which would create 
tensions and undue stresses must be avoided. Evidence gathered 
in this study indicates that approximately three-fourths of the 
schools give some attention to this important problem of studying 
individual children. 

One technique which should be used in studying and under- 
standing children is the keeping and using of cumulative records. 
These records should contain data which reflect the child’s 
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achievements and possibilities as well as personal interests and 
attitudes. These records can reveal an abundance of vital informa- 
tion which is invaluable to teachers in their attempts at pupil 
guidance. One-fourth of the schools observed were not using 
cumulative records to determine what curricular materials should 
be offered pupils. 

One desirable means of determining the individual needs and 
abilities of children is to be found in the use of a variety of tests, 
both standardized and teacher developed. The intelligence of a 
child can be ascertained rather reliably as well as his achievement 
in relation to his ability. Particular strengths and weaknesses can 
be diagnosed and paramount interests can be determined fairly 
well through batteries of well-chosen tests. North Carolina teachers 
apparently are not employing these means to the extent which 
efficiency would demand. Only about one-third of the schools use 
intelligence tests, and only twenty-eight schools report the use of 
diagnostic tests. A surprising discovery was the fact that only four 
schools have had any experience in making an inventory of pupil 
interests. Most commonly used of all standardized tests is the 
achievement battery. Eighteen schools have never given an 
achievement test. 

Another significant aspect of individual child study is the method 
of reporting pupil progress to parents. There are many devices for 
reporting progress and, since education is a cooperative process 
involving both home and school, this matter becomes an important 
phase of child study. Periodic evaluations of children provide teach- 
ers an excellent opportunity for making a summary of individual 
accomplishments to date and for planning appropriate experiences 
for each child. In the units surveyed, the most prevalent grading 
system is the use of the traditional ‘‘A-B-C” symbols. Fifteen schools 
report to parents with the terms “satisfactory” and ‘“‘unsatisfactory.”’ 
Likewise, only fifteen schools prepare narrative reports for parents, 
although this practice seems to be gaining in popularity since 
thirty-three schools are beginning this system. Interviews with 
teachers indicate that this technique would be employed to a 
greater extent if principals and supervisors would encourage its 
use. Eighteen schools are holding conferences with parents to dis- 
cuss individual pupil progress and there is evidence that this prac- 
tice is becoming increasingly desirable. Whatever symbol or prac- 
tice is used, the parents should be invited to share in evaluating 
pupil growth and development. 

Closely allied with the grading system is the problem of promo- 
tion policies. Because children are different, so-called grade stan- 
dards are of less importance than individual pupil growth standards. 
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In determining whether or not children should be promoted many 
factors should be considered, such as chronological age, social and 
emotional development, physical maturity, and progress in 
relationship to ability. Observations in the schools visited indicate 
that teachers are considering these factors in determining promo- 
tion policies, although chronological age and social and emotional 
development are not receiving the emphasis they deserve in 
determining the grade placement of children.. 

Table 2, which shows the percentage of children retained at 
each grade level in North Carolina over a five-year period, reveals 
some interesting trends in non-promotion. The greatest percentage 
of retentions is in the first grade, although this percentage has 
declined appreciably in the past five years. The greatest number 
of casualties in the elementary school are in the first, second, and 
third grades, although the seventh and eighth grades contribute 
heavily to the total number of fatalities. The trend in North 
Carolina, however, is toward a more satisfactory promotion policy, 
as may be seen in a comparison of non-promotion in 1942-43 with 
non-promotion in 1946-47. 

The extent to which teachers can adequately meet the needs of 
individual children is related to the number of children for whom 
the teacher must assume responsibility. Data on average teacher 
loads in the schools of the state compare favorably with teacher 
loads in other southern states. Despite this apparently favorable 
position, however, the problem most often mentioned by teachers 
during the course of this study has been that of excessive teacher 
load. In the sixteen administrative units studied, the average 
enrollment per teacher is approximately thirty-six. This average, 
however, does not reveal the real source of difficulty. In many 
classrooms teachers must teach from forty to fifty children and 
consequently are forced to neglect the needs of individual pupils. 
The citizens of North Carolina recognize the need for a reduced 
teaching load; about three-fourths of those citizens responding to 
the opinion poll think the load of the elementary teacher should 
be not more than twenty-five to twenty-nine. The teaching load is 
often especially heavy in large elementary schools, since small 
schools must at times be maintained with small numbers of children. 
Adequate provision for individual differences cannot be made 
when the teacher has an excessive number of children for whom 
she is responsible. 
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Table 2 


Percentage of Membership (Last Day of School) Promoted in Each 
of the First Eight Grades, 1942-43 to 1946-47* 


Grade Membership Promotions Per Cent 
1942-48 
1 IS a a ee ee ene © ie 123 ,972 92,417 74.5 
De ROE ES a ler eee Sie og ae Ee 97,251 81,442 83.7 
F Wed oa Pee lk Oe, a ee en 92,065 78,000 84.7 
CBT Wen oe pg cameleon 86.115 73,098 84.9 
Lyin A EL FEN pom ee hg LANG 5 RRO a wre 80,580 69 ,336 86.0 
ee te ie en SR em le Seem es 72,657 63 ,448 87.3 
Vie ose Ee aR RN 9 ae eR 62,730 55,203 88.0 
fo pean es Oe ee ee Seer eat eee 54,021 47,054 87.1 
1948-44 
0 spe Re sc) Se apa oe I eae 117,337 89,063. 75.9 
DAs ee ca ail Es MS ie ee oe ae Sl ap 93 , 838 78, 874 84.1 
Oe Ee Sei se St I eke Bl oF 92,509 78,962 85.4 
UN 2 Bat Wt Sc ka ee EL Gah ay alee! De a 86,652 74,289 85.7 
Dae ee atone ee NM | Soe wo es 78,701 68 , 442 87.0 
Ge ee cei eee ee fee Cer a ale 71,414 63 ,323 88.7 
fected fae ee Seen A su Rpeerane 62,625 55, 886 89.2 
ESS UG Sag SS Meas ee eee Se 51,927 45 ,553 87.7 
1944-45 
tee epee ee Re She ae Sea te ee 112,010 87,802 78.4 
gS toe oe SA awe Slee a Ne iS NEY Sree ees 90,545 77,459 85.5 
Sa ee ee eee reps hE Se 89,591 77,386 86.4 
Oe a ae ead A Ie Be ae vet ee ee 87,060 75 ,874 87.2 
Oe a Se a es erat: Bes RF ee Se 78 , 843 70,442 89.3 
SS ecb A lew a Aectagel ataI etoe 69,996 62,716 89.6 
ee mae he Se Mi, BS eces te t T 62,449 55,449 88.8 
{o3os <p ep apals Reese atee ie ae aca MO Ree uae 52,625 47,054 89.4 
1945-46 
f Saves Rely ate reg nak wee RR Oe 111,607 88 , 213 79.0 
Pe a ey I ect Se na Lae Ao 90,677 78,914 87.0 
Se a oe SE Ce ke a cae 89,109 78,190 87.7 
AO peer a al ne en earn tee Sek 86,564 75,990 87.8 
eee eae Cte ee Nee eee 81,768 72,760 89.0 
ORR NE Bee Siew Rn eee 72,769 65,771 90.4 
(fit) ata gt aes ER os aL ARP, ea 63 , 699 Gy/hye? 90.4 
bling es WL yates mmibg Ai eg hae ane 55,189 50,088 90.8 
1946-47 
GER A ee ae oe ean Abas ee 108 , 269 86,651 80.0 
Oa Sais ell 0 GEMS Sacre es a ae ao 89,917 79,152 88.0 
SRE eS oe See Be te 87 ,957 78,161 88.9 
Aah rt oe Mens Keo Se et 86,068 76,994 89.2 
Qrree eC eee ek Sosa EE 81,224 73,085 90.0 
Cee RE oe Tee Mee. ee Ma see 75, 186 68,677 91.3 
J eee eee crete Bet 0S ee CALS 68,016 60,350 88.7 
ibs Bema ea ae es er Sea ee Se 55,819 50,807 91.0 


* These tables do not include the relatively few children enrolled in ‘‘special’’ grades. 
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A Program of Instruction Related to the Community Served 


A good elementary school affords a program of instruction based 
on the problems, needs, and resources of the community served. 
If a school is to serve the social needs of the community, children 
must be led to an understanding of the activities in which the 
community engages to satisfy basic human needs. They must 
understand the social, economic, industrial, political, and recrea- 
tional institutions in the community, and they must be conscious 
of the problems which emerge from group living. The school must 
also contribute to the ability of youth to live effectively through 
the development of the attitudes of codperation, self-control, self- 
direction, promptness, initiative, courtesy, and consideration for 
the rights of others. 


Every community offers many experiences for developing an 
understanding of its natural and social environment. The list of 
resources varies from community to community. Community 
studies and surveys reveal the possibilities of experiences in field, 
orchard, or forest; farm or dairy; at seashore or in the mountains; 
and in saw mills or factories. Other resources may include 
mountains, rivers, lakes, or ponds; a park or museum; the telephone 
exchange or fire department; the market or the bakery; or the post 
office or airport. Use of these resources should be made constantly 
through excursions, trips, and observations. Careful planning in 
advance and subsequent evaluation provide a realistic instruction 
which cannot be had merely through the use of printed materials. 
Such experiences as interviews and direct experimentation, col- 
lection, and classification of exhibits also provide orientation 
essential in building schools which help improve community 
living. Participation of adults in the school program affords 
another means of enriching the curriculum and of building com- 
munity schools. The dairyman may be invited to demonstrate 
pasteurization, the grandmother can give aid in making a rug, a 
mother may help with making costumes, a neighbor may help as 
a consultant for a peace! garden, or a Red Cross worker may give 
first aid training. 

The people of North Carolina are conscious of the need for the 
schools to participate in community living. They expressed a need 
for the public schools to use part of the time now devoted to regular 
textbooks for the study of community problems and for planning 
local projects. That patrons wish to participate in the activities of 
the school and community is also shown by the large number of 
active parent organizations that function in the school. More than 
half of the 305 selected schools report such organizations, and 
half of the schools are now making use of the services of community 
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agencies such as the health department, welfare department, and 
home demonstration department. 

Even though the importance of community study is recognized, 

only one-eighth of the schools in the selected administrative units 
have made any attempts at surveying community resources. Less 
than one-fourth of the schools have included such community 
problems as health, sanitation, and safety in the curriculum; and 
only one-eighth of these schools have conducted excursions into 
the community for study of local problems and resources. Another 
indication of the need for greater attention to community 
resources is the fact that only one-fourth of the selected schools 
relate teaching to experiences with local trees, birds, soil, and 
plants. Very few schools report that parents have an opportunity 
to contribute to special projects, such as a study of local history or 
presentation of dramatic skits. 
_ One of the most important means for improving elementary 
schools is, therefore, development and provision of a wide range 
of opportunities for participation by children in community 
improvement. This participation often should begin with improve- 
ment of the school itself. Children who are carefully guided by 
socially-minded teachers may participate in the improvement of 
the home gardens, in preservation of local history, in the control 
of harmful insects and weeds, in the preservation of beneficial 
birds and animals, and in improving health and sanitation. When 
this approach is employed, the school becomes an institution for 
the improvement of social living. 


Opportunities for Teacher Growth and Development 


The quality of the instructional program in the elementary 
school is a direct reflection of the ability, vision, and resource- 
fulness of the individual teacher. Like children, teachers must be 
afforded opportunities for continuous growth and development. 
To be alert, teachers must be aware of and must utilize the results 
of educational research. They must be familiar with the latest 
developments in the fields of child growth and development and 
mental hygiene, and must be willing to experiment in their own 
classrooms with the broader concepts of an enriched school 
program. 

Professional improvement of the nature described is dependent 
upon participation in a wide variety of in-service activities. In 
many respects the teachers of the state have displayed interest 
in attaining a higher degree of classroom proficiency. Of the 
teachers interviewed about one-fourth have attended summer 
school or taken an extension course within the past two years; 
about 40 per cent have participated in local workshops; about 85 
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per cent belong to the state teachers’ association, and about one- 
third belong to other professional organizations. On the other 
hand, there exist some serious deficiencies: one-fourth of the 
teachers have not read a professional book during the past two 
years and one out of six have not read a professional magazine. 

Pre-school conferences and planning conferences during the 
school year facilitate the development of a unified and coordinated 
school program, and yet more than one-third of the teachers have 
not had this opportunity during the past year. Regular conferences 
with the principal, supervisor, and superintendent likewise give 
coherence in philosophy and tend to afford guidance for teachers; 
40 per cent of the teachers interviewed stated that such confer- 
ences are not used as a means of instructional improvement. 
Teachers also grow professionally when they are allowed to 
observe good practices in schools other than their own. Fewer than 
10 per cent of the teachers have observed in other states; about 20 
per cent have visited schools outside their counties; and about 30 
per cent have visited other classrooms in their own counties. 
Another experience which promotes teacher growth is the oppor- 
tunity to assume responsibility on a committee which is to function 
within the school system; about one-third of the teachers do not 
participate in this kind of professional activity. 

Because of the critical shortage of instructional leadership 
teacher growth in North Carolina has been largely a matter of 
individual initiative. In only 23 of the 172 administrative units 
have teachers had the services of a consultant, helping teacher, 
or supervisor of instruction. Assistance from principals has been 
rendered negligible because of the amount of time which they 
devote to transportation problems, clerical work, and similar 
office assignments. Elementary principals, for the most part, carry 
a full teaching load and therefore have no time to work with the 
other teachers in matters of classroom organization and curriculum 
improvement. In twelve-grade schools principals devote practically 
no time to leadership of elementary teachers. This lack of leader- 
ship may be explained in large part by the fact that twelve-grade 
principals generally teach in the high school and are over-burdened 
with clerical details. In many instances these principals lack 
training and experience in elementary school work and therefore 
tend to avoid leadership responsibilities in the elementary school. 
The present shortage of teachers in the elementary field may be 
accounted for partially by the fact that beginning teachers cannot 
be assured of much professional guidance and help from principals, 
supervisors, or other consultants. The children of North Carolina 
are the victims. | 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. More emphasis should be placed, in most elementary schools, 
on the balanced, well-rounded, continuous development of all pupils. 
This should include not only the development of competency in 
the basic skills but provision for proper development in many 
other areas such as health, emotional balance, maturity, good 
citizenship, and creative activity. 


2- Greater attention should be given to the development in each 
child of competence in the skill subjects of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, and English through the use of these skills 
in the solution of practical problems rather than through excessive 
emphasis on routine memory work. The evidence shows that the 
amount of time now devoted to skill subjects in most elementary 
schools is sufficient to assure reasonable proficiency but there is 
not enough emphasis on the application of these skills. 


3. The allotment of teacher units for elementary schools should 
be made on the basis of the 27 to 30 pupils in average daily. 
attendance in the larger schools. The teacher unit allotment plan 
should also provide a smaller average daily attendance in schools 
which must be maintained with a relatively small enrollment. 


4. Provision should be made for allotting administrative and 
special instructional personnel for elementary schools on the basis 
of one for every eight teachers. Such personnel should be principals, 
librarians, music assistants, art assistants, guidance counselors, 
health codrdinators, and others needed in local schools and 
administrative units. Specific determination of kinds of personnel 
should be the responsibility of local administrative units. 


5. At least three-fourths of the administrative and special 
instructional personnel allotted to local administrative units on the 
basis of the number of elementary teachers should be assigned 
to elementary schools. The remaining one-fourth of such personnel 
should then be assigned to all schools or to whichever schools most 
need their services. 


6. Elementary schools should have the services of a competent 
principal. In general, it is desirable to have a full-time principal 
for each school of eight or more teachers. In many cases, however, 
a principal may serve as leader of a twelve grade school or as 
principal of a high school and the small “feeder” schools. Regardless 
of the organization, all elementary teachers should have available 
a high quality of instructional leadership. 


7. Elementary principals and principals of twelve-grade schools 


should possess training in elementary school work. Such training 
10 
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is essential to provision of strong educational leadership in the 
elementary schools of the state. 


8. The services of a general supervisor or coordinator of instruc- 
tion should be available in each administrative unit. This supervisor 
or coordinator should be responsible for assistance in the develop- 
ment of a continuous twelve grade instructional program. 


9. The State Department of Public Instruction should set up 
study committees for the purpose of assisting communities which 
wish to establish public kindergartens. These committees should 
provide advisory service to school systems regarding programs, 
teachers, and facilities necessary for development of kindergartens. 


10. Standards for teacher education, buildings, equipment, 
and curriculum established by the state for publicly supported 
kindergartens and elementary schools should also apply to non- 
public kindergartens and elementary schools. 


11. The present plan of dual adoption and the method of 
distributing basal readers for the first three grades should be 
extended to include all grades in the elementary school. This plan 
would make possible a greater enrichment of the program of the 
upper elementary grades, as well as more satisfactory adaptation 
of the program to individual needs of children. North Carolina 
citizens thus far have checked insufficient attention to individual 
pupils as an undersirable practice more often than any other 
practice. 


12. The curriculum of the seventh and eighth grades should be 
strengthened through occupational studies, industrial arts, shop 
experiences, homemaking, andemore personal guidance. In broad- 
ening the program, each seventh or eighth grade pupil should be 
under the guidance of one teacher for most of the school day. 


13. Library services should be available to all elementary 
schools. A well organized central library should be provided in each 
elementary school. If building facilities are inadequate, well chosen 
collections of books should be available in all elementary class- 
rooms. Whatever plans for library service are adopted, provision 
should be made for a wide variety of books chosen to meet indi- 
vidual and group needs. 


14. Special attention should be given to the development of a 
balanced day’s program for children. Teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and parents should cooperate in developing a program which 
gives proper emphasis to the basic physical, emotional, and mental 
needs of children. Hence a balanced program will provide for 
fundamental skills, art, music, science, health, recreation, and rest. 
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In addition, it is desirable to develop curriculum plans which pro- 
vide time for large units of work or projects such as excursions, 
field trips, and other means of studying community resources. 


15. Special attention should be given in elementary schools to 
the health needs of children. Many schools need to provide more 
sanitary facilities and better lighting since health cannot be taught 
if the school itself is an unhealthful place in which to live. In addi- 
tion, all school systems should develop adequate programs for 
giving children medical examinations and for more satisfactory 
follow-up of such examinations. 


16. Greater concern should be exhibited for developing ex- 
periences and activities designed to challenge exceptionally capable 
children. Such children should generally remain in regular class- 
room groups, but special efforts should be made to present 
challenging experiences for these children. Probably the most 
desirable approach may be found in provision of an enriched 
curriculum for exceptionally capable children. They will master 
the skill subjects in less time than most children and therefore 
need the challenge of new skills and opportunities. Consequently, 
there should be provided a greater variety of experiences in 
science, social studies, art, music, and reading. Independent work 
in all of these areas should be encouraged. 


17. Methods of reporting pupil progress to parents should be 
reconsidered. The traditional ‘‘A-B-C” marks really give little 
information to parents and in many cases provide little guidance 
for other teachers. Elementary teachers in North Carolina have 
signified an interest in experimentation with other approaches, 
and such interest should be encouraged by the entire school faculty 
and administration. 


18. The public schools, the lay public, lay organizations, and 
teacher training institutions should join in a concerted attack upon 
the teacher shortage in elementary schools. Education in North 
Carolina’s elementary schools will most certainly face a serious 
crisis within a few years unless codperative efforts are exerted to 
guide young people into teaching at the elementary level. 


CHAPTERS iyi 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


& Pes task of educational leadership in a democracy is to provide 
a genuine contrast between what is and what might be in the 
education of children and youth. Such a contrast should make 
possible the identification of the practicable steps to be taken in 
effecting transitions from where we are to where we want to go. 
It is the task of educational leadership to help to identify and to 
satisfy the deep seated yearnings which parents have for their 
children and the young have for themselves. 

The committee on secondary education has made certain 
assumptions regarding the deep seated yearnings of parents for 
their children. It is assumed that parents desire for their children: 
(a) a world in which there is peace and relative stability, (b) a 
world in which there is wise utilization of resources, both natural 
and human, in the building of better ways of living, (c) a world 
in which the democratic way of life—the way of free men— 
continues and evolves toward the realization of its ideals, and 
(d) a world in which there is genuine concern for the worth and 
dignity of all men. 


PURPOSES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The foregoing statements represent the broad outline of the 
aspirations which should be used in developing a sound program 
of secondary education for the youth of North Carolina. The needs 
of youth cannot be determined apart from the society which 
supports the schools. The demands of society upon the schools are 
two in number. First, the schools must provide the common learn- 
ing experiences which are essential to the unity of American life 
and culture. Second, they must furnish learning opportunities 
which are required by the diversity of interests and occupational 
opportunities in a free society. To secure unity, the people of a 
nation need to have enough in common to live together amicably, 
to prize the same values, to accept the same standards, and to work 
together for similar goals. At the same time, it is recognized that 
improvements in living, progress in a scientific age, and much 
economic and social advance stem from the creative contributions 
of individuals. Consequently, in a democratic commonwealth the 
cultivation of individual goals, interests, and abilities is delib- 
erately encouraged. 
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THE IMPERATIVE NEEDS OF YOUTH 


The committee did not undertake to formulate its own statements 
of the imperative needs of youth. Since colonial days leaders in 
education have expressed gradually expanding aims and objectives. 
Such aims reflect the taste and the intelligence of a majority of the 
‘people or at any rate of the leaders and spokesmen. 

The statement of the ten imperative needs of youth formulated 
by the Educational Policies Commission in Education for All 
American Youth (p.225f) and described in detail by the Committee 
on Curriculum Planning and Development of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals (Bulletin, March 1947) is 
generally accepted as valid for the modern high school, and is 
used as the basis for an analysis of the North Carolina secondary 
~ schools. 

Check lists of curriculum practices and conditions which would, 
it is assumed, meet these ten imperative needs of youth were 
prepared by the committee. These check lists, containing more than 
300 curriculum practices and conditions, were prepared for the 
use of faculty groups, pupil groups, and parent groups. They were 
then sent to the principals of the schools in the nine selected 
counties and to principals in other parts of the state. The directors 
asked the three groups to discuss the items contained on the 
appropriate check list. Pupil groups and faculty groups were 
requested to record the items in terms of two questions: (a) 
Would you like for the practice or condition to exist in your school 
and community? (b) To what extent does the practice or con- 
dition exist in your school and/or community? The extent to which 
a condition or practice was judged to exist was indicated by the 
terms “inferior,” ‘‘average,” or “superior.” Parent groups recorded 
the results of their opinion by replying “yes” or “no” to the first 
question. Parents were not requested to answer the second 
question, since it was thought that they would not be in a favorable 
position to judge the extent to which a practice or condition existed. 

After the groups had had time to discuss the items and to 
indicate their reactions, representatives of the committee visited 
these schools and checked on the items for themselves. In addition, 
they met with groups of pupils in an effort to determine the 
seriousness with which the problems had been discussed and to 
secure a better picture of the school and community. As a result of 
its work, the committee concurs, in general, with the observations 
of the various groups and believes their reactions present a good 
picture of the existing conditions. Approximately 1200 parents, 
1600 pupils, and 800 teachers participated in rating the items on 
the check lists. The codperation of each of the three groups was 
excellent. 
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The sections which follow contain a report of the opinions of the 
teachers, parents, and pupils with respect to curriculum practices 
and conditions in North Carolina and the extent to which they 
meet the ten imperative needs of youth. 


1. All youth need to develop salable skills and those under- 
standings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and 
productive participant in economic life. To this end most youth 
need supervised work experience as well as education in the skills 
and knowledge of their occupations. 


Parents, pupils, and teachers of both large and small high schools 
in North Carolina agreed on the need for a program aimed at the 
development of salable skills and those attitudes which make it 
possible for the youth to take his place as an intelligent producer. 
However, there were variations in the beliefs of different groups 
as to the best way in which this need could be fulfilled. 


Strong endorsement was given by all groups to vocational and 
home economics courses, work experiences in the home, and the 
opporunity for every pupil to gain a salable skill prior to gradu- 
ation. Parents, especially those from areas served by large high 
schools, were strong in their approval of field trips, job surveys, 
adequate guidance programs, and school assistance in summer job 
placement. Faculties of both large and small high schools gave 
strong approval to gathering information regarding occupations, 
the use of outside consultants, and field trips. The preferences of 
pupil groups were similar to those of teacher groups. In addition to 
those items approved by teacher groups, pupils placed an especially 
high value on business education classes, work in the central 
office and for the school newspaper, helping in the athletic depart- 
ment, and supervised work in business offices. 


Parent groups are the only ones who indicated that some of the 
items relating to the need for a salable skill are not desirable. Many 
parents, particularly those whose children attend small high 
schools, preferred not to have the school offer odd job services or to 
have a school farm. Parents whose children attend small high 
~ schools also placed a lower value upon such practices as the use 
of consultants, job surveys, and school assistance in summer job 
placement—perhaps because of their limited experience with these 
items. 

In evaluating the various practices and conditions which exist 
in their own schools, pupils and teachers indicated a relatively wide 
gap between the conditions which exist and the desired conditions. 
Teachers were particularly dissatisfied with the guidance and 
placement practices implied in such items on the check list as the 
testing program, job surveys, on-the-job training, and placement of 
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pupils in part-time, Saturday, and summer employment. Pupil 
dissatisfaction included the same items as those mentioned by 
teachers and also took in the failure to grant credit toward 
graduation for participation in the school work program, the failure 
of the entire staff to assume responsibility for the work experience 
program, the failure to operate a school farm, the lack of coopera- 
tion with other agencies and employers in securing work for pupils, 
and the failure of the staff to develop a list of guiding principles for 
the work experience program. 


It is encouraging and challenging that all groups were united in 
their belief that pupils should learn to work under the supervision 
of the school, that courses in occupational information are 
necessary, that pupils should be given more responsibility in the 
administration of the school, and that the guidance work should 
be greatly strengthened. 


Some progress is being made in the schools of North Carolina 
toward training students to fill their place in a democratic, highly 
industrialized society. This is being done, first, by conducting 
courses of a technical nature in the school and, second, by making 
arrangements for pupils to gain work experiences within industry 
under the supervision of the school staff. Agriculture, diversified 
education, and distributive education have accomplished very 
‘satisfactory results in this way. 


A program of classes for adults is a desirable phase of any 
secondary school program. These classes are particularly valuable 
to those persons who, for various reasons, are not able to complete 
their secondary school work. Every effort should be made to 
prepare these persons for useful vocational life. 


2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and 
physical fitness. ; 


Pupils, parents, and teachers gave strong endorsement to the 
health practices and conditions contained on the check list. Those 
which received nearly unanimous endorsement were: the school 
should codperate on community health programs such as county- 
wide tuberculosis X-ray check-ups; good diet should be encouraged 
in and out of school; a health record should be maintained on each 
pupil; and provision should be made for adequate playground space. 

A few additional curriculum practices received strong support 
from parents of youth in large high schools. These practices were 
physical education for each boy and girl each day, good lighting, 
a regular plan of medical and dental examination, use of experts 
in health as consultants, a wide range of physical activities in 
which pupils are encouraged to participate, and intramural sports 
in conjunction with physical education classes. 
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Only three practices were not given strong support by teachers, 
particularly by teachers in large schools. Those were breakfast 
for pupils who cannot or do not get sufficient breakfast at home, 
opportunity for a hot drink on cold mornings for pupils who ride 
busses for long distances, and use of student committees in the 
formulation and evaluation of policies and practices in the health 
and physical fitness program. In spite of the reactions of the 
teachers in the larger schools, the committee believes these are 
desirable in health practices. 

In evaluating health practices, pupils in large schools believed 
that their schools were doing a satisfactory job on only two items: 
the lunch program and interscholastic athletics. Teachers in large 
schools considered that a superior quality of work was being done 
in four areas: the provision of good lunches for those who cannot 
afford them, provision of adequate low cost meals, use of the 
cafeteria period as a sociable time, and emphasis on important 
aspects of health in biology, home economics, social studies, and 
other subjects. The only condition which teachers in small schools 
considered superior was provision of adequate playground space. 

Pupils considered that ten of the practices and conditions were 
being provided in an unsatisfactory manner while teachers listed 
nine. On four of these items both teachers and pupils in large and 
small schools agreed that the situation is unsatisfactory. These 
were social rooms for faculty and pupils, arrangements for health 
services in the community which are not performed by the school 
staff, breakfast clubs, and hot drinks on cold mornings for pupils 
who ride the bus. Pupils in small schools were more dissatisfied 
with the program of health and physical fitness than pupils in large 
schools. 

Items checked by teachers in both large and small schools as 
being “inferior” were acoustical treatment of schools, social rooms, 
regular plan for medical and dental examinations, arrangements 
for services in the community not performed by the school staff, 
breakfast clubs, and hot drinks on cold mornings for pupils who 
ride the bus. In addition, teachers in small schools considered three 
more items unsatisfactory: varied sports program, use of student 
committees in the formulation and evaluation of policies relating 
to health and physical education, and home nursing courses 
offered by Red Cross nurses. 

Thus parents, pupils, and teachers are aware of many inade- 
quacies existing in the present programs for health and physical. 
fitness and favor most of the practices and conditions necessary to 
provide adequately for the needs of youth in this area. With the 
support of these groups, the school leaders should feel no hesitancy 
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in beginning to formulate plans for correcting unsatisfactory 
conditions and providing those which are lacking. 


3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of a 
citizen of a democratic society and to be diligent and competent in 
the performance of their obligations as members of the SSE 
state, nation, and world. 

North Carolina parents, teachers, and pupils agreed that the 
schools should be so organized and operated throughout that they 
exemplify the democratic spirit. They felt it to be the responsibility 
of the schools to acquaint the pupils with the American principles 
of government. They believed that the schools should teach the 
interrelationship of various units and functions of government, 
should give the pupil an opportunity to think critically, and should 
enable the pupil to see what the consequences of alternative courses 
of action might be. On most questions the attitude of the teachers 
and parents was similar to that expressed by the pupils. They 
differed on a few issues. Parents questioned the advisability of 
permitting pupils to engage in polls of opinions or to conduct 
surveys relating to aspects of community life, whereas teachers 
and pupils favored these polls and surveys. 

A majority of the teachers in the small schools opposed political 
campaigns and “adult-life” elections, and did not think pupils 
should be given a greater degree of freedom in the selection of their 
officers or in the planning of community, group, or class activities. 
The pupils, however, were overwhelmingly in favor of these 
practices. 

A majority of the teachers in the large schools rated their schools 
as ‘“‘average’’ on most of the items. These teachers, however, rated 
their schools “superior” in opportunities for each pupil to achieve 
“status” with his fellow pupils regardless of race and in the use 
of democratic procedures in school elections. A majority of the 
teachers in the small schools also rated their schools “average” 
on most of the items. In no case, however, did a majority of this 
group rate their schools “‘superior’”’ on any item. 

More than half of the pupils in the large schools gave their 
schools an “average” rating on most items. They rated the use of 
democratic procedures in their schools as ‘superior.’ In this 
respect they were in agreement with their teachers. Pupils in small 
schools differed from pupils in large schools in that a majority of 
the ratings from small schools were concentrated at the “inferior” 
and “average” end of the scale. 

It is significant that the pupils in small schools have limited 
opportunities to gain first hand knowledge and practice in the art 
of governing. Too few pupils have a chance to study issues, enjoy 
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visits from local officials, discuss local problems, and hold public 
forums on matters of concern to themselves and to others in the 
community. The teachers in these schools did not know whether 
their programs were in line with present day demands of citizen- 
ship. They admitted that their pupils did not participate in com- 
munity activities and that they made little attempt to further 
education of adults in the communities through their pupils. 

These findings suggest that the responsibility for developing 
dynamic citizenship is being met in a more satisfactory manner by 
the larger schools than by the smaller, although in both there is 
much room for improvement. From the data it can be inferred that 
neither the large schools nor the small schools are taking full 
advantage of community resources and that there is not enough 
promotion of student organizations and activities. 


4. All youth need to understand the significance of family life 
for the individual and society and the conditions conducive to suc- 
cessful family life. 

Parent, pupils, and teachers indicated fairly strong approval for 
all of the practices and conditions included on the check list 
except the children’s laboratory where mothers might leave small 
children to be cared for by high school boys and girls. Most parents 
were opposed to this practice while teachers and pupils gave it only 
moderate approval. 

In small schools parents were only slightly in favor of provision 
for wholesome after-school activities. Pupils in small schools were 
also less favorable to this practice than were pupils in large schools 
and, in addition, were less favorable to provisions for boys and girls 
to work together in classes and in after-school activities. Also they 
felt less favorable toward social activities carried on under plans 
and policies made by a committee of teachers, parents, and pupils. 
Parents of pupils in small schools were not as strong in approval 
of any practices and conditions as were parents of pupils in large 
schools. 

Some specific practices and conditions which received a high 
level of approval by all pupils were study of courtship, engagement, 
and marriage; sex instruction; and personal guidance and counse- 
ling. . 

In general, pupils were more dissatified with the degree to which 
the schools were providing certain practices and conditions relative 
to education for home and family life than were teachers. Pupils 
listed eleven out of the twenty-six practices and conditions as 
being unsatisfactory while teachers considered only seven as being 
unsatisfactory. There was little difference in the items considered 
unsatisfactory between pupils of large and small schools. The 
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teachers from large and small schools were also largely in agree- 
ment on the practices and conditions which were unsatisfactory. 

Among the practices held to be unsatisfactory by both teachers 
and pupils in both large and small schools were some sort of get- 
acquainted activity for new pupils, children’s laboratory, parents’ 
meetings to discuss problems of adolescents, and visiting and 
securing information from family welfare agencies. 

If pupils are to understand better the significance of family life 
in our society, have high ideals of marriage, and realize the 
adjustments necessary for maintaining a high quality of relation- 
ships in family life and society at large, schools of North Carolina 
must look to the planning of education experiences to meet these 
needs in a more adequate manner. 

Children of the rich and the poor, of varied religious faiths and no 
faith, and of sheltered, protected, stable homes and broken homes, 
all alike need to understand the significance of the family for the 
individual and society and the conditions conducive to successfu 
family life. | 


5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and 
services intelligently, understanding both the values received by 
the consumer and the economic consequences of their acts. 

North Carolina pupils, parents, and teachers, in both the large 
and small high schools, agreed that consumer education should be 
an integral part of the high school curriculum. In responding to the 
items in the check list, approximately 90 per cent of the affirmative 
answers indicate that pupils, parents, and teachers believe 
experiences in the area of consumer education should be provided 
and that such experiences should include the study of a wide 
variety of consumer problems taken from actual life situations, 
with active participation in as many areas as possible. The study of 
group plans for hospitalization and accident insurance, high pres- 
sure salesmanship, advertising, the different kinds of medical 
- practitioners, clinics and hospitals, and how to judge the quality 
of fabrics and garments were all checked as areas of importance 
for pupils. ‘All groups agreed that pupils could profitably participate 
in careful shopping projects under supervision and in budgeting 
and managing personal and school funds. 

There were, however, some negative responses. One-fifth of the 
teachers from the large schools indicated that they did not favor a 
written plan whereby each course or department outlines its 
distinctive contribution to the program of consumer education. Of 
the pupils, 15 per cent of those in the small schools had the same 
opinion. Pupils from the large schools found such an idea more 
favorable. Nineteen per cent of these same pupils, however, were 
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against pupil participation in the actual selection of library books 
and other equipment; one-fifth of them could see no need for having 
real records available for studying the cost of heating a home; 12 
per cent saw no need for studying both sides of consumer problems. 

Parents from the small schools registered significant negative 
responses concerning the desirability of having pupils study the 
emotional aspects of advertising, the consequences of their own 
economic action, and the procedures used in the banking business. 
All other groups favored this practice with the exception of 12 
per cent of the pupils in small schools. 

Almost half of the pupils in large schools, 46 per cent, reacted 
negatively concerning the desirability of having a school bank; 
one-fifth of these pupils did not favor having real records available 
on the cost of heating a home; and 19 per cent did not favor pupil 
participation in shopping projects under supervision. 

Relatively few pupils and teachers thought that the practices and 
conditions which contribute to a program of consumer education 
existed to a degree that is superior or highly satisfactory. A larger 
number of pupils and teachers felt that these practices existed to 
an extent which is inferior or unsatisfactory. 

Pupils from the large schools were not satisfied with their 
opportunities to study the consequences of their own economic 
actions, both sides of consumer problems, and art principles 
involved in buying clothes. They rated these items “inferior,” 
whereas pupils in small schools rate them ‘‘average.” 

These responses reveal the absence in the majority of small 
and large high schools of definite curriculum planning for con- 
sumer education. To a considerable extent consumer education is 
left wholly to incidental teaching. There is a lack of supervised 
experiences to aid pupils in establishing adequate standards and 
values by which to make intelligent decisions as purchasers of 
services and goods. Experiences in consumer education which have 
resulted as by-products of other curriculum pursuits have been 
largely of the nature of general rules, often inapplicable, handed 
down by word of authority. 

Although students, parents, and teachers wholeheartedly 
endorsed a curriculum providing for growth in the ability to make 
intelligent decisions as purchasers of goods and services, there 
is a distinct cleavage between desired and existing curriculum 
practices, The existence of this cleavage is one among many 
reflections revealing the lack of clarity of purposes in the total 
instructional program of the high schools of North Carolina. 


6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the 
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influence of science on human life, and the main scientific facts 
concerning the nature of the world and men. 

Parents agreed almost unanimously upon participation by pupils 
in an orderly exchange of opinions and arguments and upon giving 
pupils practice in performing experiments, giving demonstrations, 
constructing apparatus, and making charts and maps. Such 
practices as studying the problem of resources and their conserva- 
tion, replacing old superstitions with modern scientific knowledge, 
making the school campus a laboratory for practice with plants 
and science, making field trips to museums and industries, and 
providing for the maintenance of a reservoir of live material for 
biology groups were readily endorsed by parents whose children 
attend large schools but were opposed by a considerable number 
of parents whose children attend small schools. 

Teachers from large schools were unanimous in favoring such 
items as using available sources to keep pupils informed about 
their own bodies, science and its applications, resources and their 
conservation and use, and their own community and nation. They 
likewise favored making science classrooms attractive. Teachers in 
small schools favored all practices on the check list. Only one item 
was in greater favor with teachers in small schools than with 
teachers in large schools. That was the offering of a service course 
in chemistry especially adapted to agriculture, homemaking, and 
industrial arts. 

The majority of pupils accepted each practice as desirable. Pupils 
were in greater agreement on such items as making field trips and 
showing special films dealing with health and science than were 
parents or teachers. 


In general, teachers thought their school was doing a slightly 
better job than did the pupils. Both teachers and pupils agreed that 
a better job is being done in household arts and the study of the 
pupil’s own body than in most other practices. Both teachers and 
pupils agreed that the schools are doing a poor job in offering a 
service course in chemistry especially adapted to pupils in the 
fields of agriculture, homemaking, and industrial arts; in offering 
pupils field trips to museums, industries, and enterprises of 
scientific interest; in studying the relationship between abstract 
principles of science and their use; and in considering the human 
element as it uses these industrial products and processes. In 
several respects pupils thought their school was doing a poorer 
job than did their teachers. Some of these inferior practices or 
conditions were using the school campus as a laboratory for 
practice in science, encouraging science activities outside regular 
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classwork, and studying the pupil’s own community and nation. 
Large schools seem to be doing better jobs than small schools in the 
use of visual aids in science teaching, making science classrooms 
attractive, having pupils perform experiments, reporting experi- 
ences, and allowing pupils to participate in an orderly exchange 
of opinions and arguments. 

Parents, teachers, and pupils from large high schools were more 
receptive to the curriculum practices and conditions on the check 
list than were the same groups from small high schools. Large high 
schools were more efficient in meeting these needs than were small 
high schools. Both pupils and teachers agreed that schools, large 
and small, were falling short of what should be done. A majority 
of pupils, parents, and teachers agreed that each of the practices 
or conditions on the check list was desirable. 


7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to 
appreciate beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 

There is almost complete agreement among pupils, parents, and 
teachers of large schools in their desire for a school program which 
is planned to promote the capacities of the pupils to appreciate 
beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. This is true of small 
schools also but to a lesser degree. 

Pupils and teachers of both large and small schools, and the 
parents of pupils from large schools, want practices and conditions 
such as courses which will discover special aptitudes in the arts; 
opportunity for pupils to exhibit their work; opportunity for all 
pupils to participate to some degree in the various arts; use of 
audio-visual aids in literature, art, and music classes; the use of 
school publications and local community publications as outlets 
for pupil expression; well-equipped art rooms, music rooms, and 
libraries; a school plant which is an influence toward appreciation 
of beauty; chance for talented pupils to earn a portion of their 
credits in the fields of art and music; use of nature field trips and 
excursions; opportunity for art, music, and nature enthusiasts to 
participate in extra-curricular activities; and pupil attendance at 
programs in the community and surrounding territory. 

Nearly half of the parents of pupils in the small schools indicated 
that they did not think that it is necessary for the school building 
to be an influence toward appreciation of beauty in its architecture 
and appointments. About one-fourth of these parents also felt 
that art and music activities are unnecessary in the school program; 
40 per cent of those parents do not want a situation in which 
talented pupils may earn one-fourth of their diploma credit in the 
fields of art and music; approximately 30 per cent felt no need 
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for spacious, well-lighted art rooms with appropriate equipment; 
almost one-third do not favor a glee club; and 30 per cent do not 
feel the need for extra-curricular activities which supplement 
classroom instruction in music, art, and nature. The parents from 
the large high schools desired to have all of these practices exist. 

The teachers in both groups voted overwhelmingly in favor ot 
having every practice and condition on the check list exist in their 
schools. According to the responses of pupils, parents, and 
teachers the practices and conditions were being met in only an 
average or fairly satisfactory way in both large and small schools. 
Large schools offer more opportunities in the fields of literature, 
music, art, and nature than do the small schools. 

Practices and conditions rated “inferior” in both large and 
small schools were well equipped art and music rooms; adequate 
supply of works of art; participation of singers in organized groups; 
use of community art specialists and musicians in school programs; 
opportunity for talented pupils to earn diploma credits in the 
fields of art and music; and influence of the school plant toward 
appreciation of beauty. 

It is assumed that schools generally recognize that enjoyment 
of a given experience will lead to habitual recourse to that area, 
while the improvement of taste is an outcome of a real under- 
standing of the experience. Boys and girls will become happy 
normal citizens when they become aware of their own ability to 
respond to beauty in literature, art, music, and nature, and of their 
own capacities for creative work in these fields. North Carolina 
should provide the buildings, equipment, teaching personnel, and 
experiences in literature, art, music, and nature so that her pupils 
will have a chance to develop an appreciation that will enrich their 
lives. 


8. All youth need to be able to use their time well and to budget 
it wisely, balancing activities that will yield satisfaction to the 
individual with those that are socially useful. 

Representative groups of pupils, parents, and teachers from both 
large and small schools gave.strong endorsement to most of the 
curriculum practices and conditions suggested for the wise use of 
leisure time. Opposition to the practices and conditions in the check 
list came almost solely from the parents, faculty, and pupils from 
small schools. 

More than 10 per cent of the pupils in small schools cast negative 
votes concerning the desirability of eleven items included in the 
check list. Of these pupils, 16 per cent did not desire to see a larger 
proportion of ‘“hobby-type”’ clubs; 22 per cent expressed no desire 
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to be able to participate in school governments; and 35 per cent 
could see no advantage in selecting teachers who were competent 
in the direction or supervision of leisure time activities. The 
teachers from small schools recognized the need for teachers to 
be competent in this general area. 

Approximately 20 per cent of the parents of pupils in small 
schools saw no need for guidance of pupils who have no club 
interests, and almost one-third of them saw no special need for 
trying to make commercial entertainment a desirable way of 
enjoying leisure time. A.negative opinion concerning this need for 
guidance was expressed by 12 per cent of the teachers from small 
schools, but pupils from small schools were overwhelmingly in 
favor of practices which would contribute in this area. 

The highest dissenting vote was cast by parents from small 
schools regarding the desirability of having the schools teach 
correct social usages and manners. More than half of these parents 
voted “no” on this issue and they were joined in the opinion by 
twenty-eight per cent of the parents who represent the large 
schools. Both faculty groups and pupil groups were in favor of 
having such a practice exist in their school. 

In the large high schools the teachers and pupils favored all 
-the practices and conditions described in the check list and the 
parents favored all but one. 

A majority of the teachers from the large schools rated their 
schools ‘‘superior” on the adequacy of provisions for social events, 
responsibility in conducting social affairs, and participation in © 
school governments. The small schools did not receive the rating 
of ‘superior’ on a single item by a majority of their teachers. In 
no case did a majority of the pupils from large or small schools 
mark their schools “superior” in any item. 

The teachers in both large and small schools marked the 
item dealing with activities that contribute to enjoyment of 
commercial entertainment as “inferior.”’ They also rated their 
schools “inferior” in regard to provisions made for maintaining 
school camps for use of school groups. A majority of the pupils 
also rated their schools “inferior” on the provision of recreational 
facilities and the opportunity for analyzing commercial offerings 
for recreational activities. 

The data indicate that there is a strong desire on the part of all 
groups to incorporate instruction and guidance in leisure time into 
the curriculum of the schools. The large schools are more nearly 
meeting the needs of youth in this respect and teachers are more 
receptive to a comprehensive program than are pupils or parents. 

Pupils, parents, and teachers in both large and small high 
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schools desire curriculum practices and conditions which consti- 
tute a well-rounded program and lead to worthy use of leisure 
time. The chief problem seems to be for leadership to channel the 
interest and concern of these groups into a cooperative effort to 
bridge the gap between what they want and what they have. 


9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow 
in their insight into ethical values and principles, and to be able 
to live and work cooperatively. 

More than 90 per cent of the parents, pupils, and teachers 
indicated a desire for a planned organization on the part of the 
faculty for the purpose of developing the right atmosphere in the 
school. Pupils and teachers in both large and small schools 
endorsed the practice of having an advisory committee elected 
from various departments to meet with the principal to discuss 
problems of administration. 

Some of the practices which parents and pupils of the small 
schools did not desire were a study of school and community 
history, traditions, customs, and beliefs; a youth council of parent- 
pupil-teacher association in which pupils have the opportunity for 
leadership in the cooperative solution of problems; and cooperative 
planning by teachers and pupils in studying problems which are 
meaningful to them. Parents, pupils, and teachers in the large 
schools definitely favored these practices. © 

A majority of the pupils and teachers from small schools 
expressed dissatisfaction with the degree to which the principal 
uses an advisory committee. This committee is elected from 
various departments and meets with the principal to discuss 
problems of administration. In large schools the opinion is rather 
evenly divided on this practice. 

Teachers and pupils in large schools felt that the problems 
selected for classroom discussion cut across subject matter lines in 
a satisfactory manner. Most of the teachers and pupils in small 
schools rated their schools “average” or “inferior” on this practice. 

The survey indicates that the conditions and practices listed on 
the check list are acceptable to a majority of the parents, pupils, 
and teachers from both large and small schools. The data show a 
wide gap between existing conditions and desired practice. The gap 
is not as wide for large high schools as it is for small high schools. 

The faculty should be the nucleus of group activity for the im- 
provement of the schools with all possible aid derived from parent 
and student participation. As growth in ability to handle group 
problems takes place, the time required in the process of group 


decision will be reduced. 
11 
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10. All youth need to grow in ability to think rationally, to 
express their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with under- 
standing. 

More than 90 per cent of the pupils, parents, and teachers want 
the practices and conditions on the check list dealing with rational 
thinking to be put into effect in their schools. Of the three groups, 
teachers showed the most favorable attitude toward including these 
practices in their school work. Although a majority of pupils 
favored all practices listed, opposition is greater toward the 
practices which, for the most part, involve independent thinking. 
The practices to which there is some opposition were collecting, 
organizing, and presenting ideas; emphasis upon speaking before 
groups; frequent calls upon students to establish cause-effect 
relationships; and demands for the application of facts to new 
situations in daily discussions and on examinations. Without 
exception pupils in large high schools showed less opposition to 
these practices than did pupils in small high schools, possibly 
because of the lack of experience with these activities in small 
high schools. 

Parents and pupils in both large and small schools decidedly 
favored attention to discovering and improving the reading ability 
of pupils, providing a well-developed reading program, oral 
expression, extensive use of school problems and newspaper 
material, and an attempt to teach pupils to suspend judgment 
until they have studied all sides of the question. Although a 
majority favored these practices, there is some opposition among 
parents of pupils in small schools toward development of a reading 
program to help pupils make wise use of leisure time, and toward 
efforts to give special help to pupils with reading deficiencies. 

In judging the efficiency of North Carolina schools in the 
development of rational thinking, teachers rated the majority of 
practices ‘‘average.” Pupils were more critical, rating a number 
of practices “inferior.’? The practices on which the teachers rated 
the schools lowest were special help to pupils with deficiencies in 
reading and with speech difficulties; recording speeches and play- 
ing them back for study; the use of panel discussions as an integral 
part of teaching methods; and systematic studies of the capabili- 
ties of pupils. Pupils, particularly those in small high schools, 
rated the schools still lower in these practices.. Apparently both 
pupils and teachers felt that the schools were not doing a first class 
job in training for rational thinking. 


MAJor FINDINGS 


A number of major findings emerge from a study of the data 
secured by the use of the check lists. The most important finding, 
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perhaps, is that parents, teachers, and pupils gave strong endorse- 
ment to almost all the curriculum practices and conditions on the 
check list. This indicates that there is a body of enlightened opinion 
held by parents, teachers, and pupils with respect to the function 
of the modern high school. This should be tapped to bring about 
far reaching and desired reforms in the program of secondary 
education in North Carolina. 

A second finding of major importance is that high schools are 
not meeting the ten imperative needs of youth to a degree that is 
satisfactory either to teachers or to pupils. There are no funda- 
mental differences between the opinions of faculty groups and 
pupil groups. 

A third finding is that large high schools are doing a much better 
job of meeting the needs of youth than are small high schools. The 
disparity between what pupils and teachers want and what they 
have is much wider in small high schools than in large high schools. 
This is not true, of course, for all the curriculum practices and 
conditions contained in the check list, but it is true for a substantial 
portion of them. 

A fourth finding of major significance is that parents of youth 
who attend small high schools give somewhat weaker endorsement 
to many of the items than do the parents of youth who attend 
large high schools. One reason for this tendency may be that 
parents of pupils in small schools have fewer opportunities to learn 
of the possibilities represented by certain curriculum practices and 
conditions. The fact that they attach less value to the role of music 
in the school program, for example, may mean that they have had 
fewer opportunities to learn the value of music to youth. 

A fifth finding is that both teachers and pupils in small high 
schools are more nearly satisfied with the curriculum practices and 
conditions which prevail than are teachers and pupils in large high 
schools. Both pupils and teachers in small high schools, however, 
give strong endorsement to those curriculum practices and con- 
ditions, which, if implemented, would require drastic and far- 
reaching changes in the program now being followed in small high 
schools. 

INTERVIEWS WITH YOUTH 


Interviews were held with more than 1000 seniors. The inter- 
views served two purposes. They afforded members of the commit- 
tee an opportunity to gain insight into those intangible aspects of 
living and learning in the schools which, while not measurable in 
any precise way, nevertheless exert a powerful influence on youth, 
and they served as a means of double checking the answers on the 
check lists. 
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The seniors were interviewed in groups of twelve. The principal 
and teachers were requested to select an equal number of boys and 
girls; four youth who, in the opinion of the principal and teachers, 
“represent the best you have in the way of taste and intelligence,” 
four youth who are “at the other extreme,” and four youth who 
are “between the two extremes.”’ The cooperation of faculty groups 
in selecting the young persons and making them available for the 
interviews was excellent. 


The Plans:of Seniors 


The plans of seniors beyond graduation provide one measure of 
the extent to which the high schools are meeting the needs of youth. 
The young persons interviewed were asked to indicate their plans 
in writing. They were informed that the term ‘plans’? meant such 
things as “getting married,” ‘going to college,” or “going to work 
at some particular job.” The young persons reporting plans were 
questioned rather closely in an attempt to determine the validity 
of their plans. If, for example, a boy reported that he planned to 
go to college, he was asked such questions as: ‘‘What college do 
you plan to attend?” “What do you plan to study?” “Have you 
applied for admission at this college?” ‘“‘Have you been accepted?” 
““Have you made the necessary financial. arrangements?” In those 
instances in which a young person could not establish a genuine 
basis for the plans which he reported, he was reported as having 
“no plans.” 

The data bearing upon the plans of seniors reveal, among other 
things, the tragic failure of the schools to help many youth develop 
a salable skill. The failure is more pronounced in small schools 
(schools with an enrollment of fewer than 175 pupils) than in 
large schools. The data show that exactly half of the senior boys 
and 45 per cent of the senior girls in small schools have no plans 
beyond graduation. In large high schools 37 per cent of the boys 
and 27 per cent of the girls have no plans beyond graduation. Thus 
the portortion of girls who arrive at the point of graduation with 
plans for the future is greater than it is for boys. This is so in both 
large and small high schools. 

The seniors who planned to attend college represented the 
largest group of young persons who reported plans beyond 
graduation. In this group fell slightly more than 30 per cent of the 
young persons. The next largest group of seniors reporting plans 
consisted of those who expected to work at some particular job 
upon completion of their school work. Such young persons com- 
prised slightly less than 10 per cent of the seniors interviewed. 

The interviews with seniors concerning their plans for the future 
emphasize the need for schools to develop more effective programs 
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of guidance and work experience. Until such programs are 
developed youth cannot receive effective guidance in meeting their 
personal, social, educational, and occupational problems. 


Parents, teachers, and pupils indicated strong approval of 
adequate programs of guidance and work experience. The problem 
of school leaders, therefore, is not one of selling new ideas to these 
groups. Rather it is one of finding the resources and means for 
implementing ideas which are already accepted. 


The Characteristics of Teachers 


The kind of teachers that youth have is the most important single 
factor in determining the success or failure of the school program. 


The seniors were asked to record the number of teachers with 
whom they had classes each day, and to respond to the question, 
“How many of your teachers are at once competent and the kind 
of person that a teacher ought to be?” Boys in large high schools 
reported that two-thirds of their teachers were of this type. The 
girls in large high schools reported that eight out of ten of their 
teachers measured up to this standard. In the small high schools 
both boys and girls reported that seven out of ten of their teachers 
were competent and the kind of person that a teacher ought to be. 


Thus the great majority of the youth in the high schools of North 
Carolina respect their teachers and think that they are doing a 
good job. Members of the survey staff were impressed with the 
fine attitude of the young people toward their teachers. It can be 
counted on to assist attempts to build better schools and to improve 
the quality of living in communities. 

The seniors were asked to give the characteristics of their 
superior teachers and inferior teachers without mentioning the 
names of either. The following characteristics of superior teachers 
as reported by more than 1000 seniors are listed in order of 
frequency of mention: 


Characteristics of Frequency Characteristics of Frequency 
Superior Teachers of Mention Superior Teachers of Mention 
Friendly, patient, kind, Makes work interesting 70 
honest, cheerful, Keeps order, manages 
courteous, and sense pupils well, has good 
Ou RU Ose ee 100 discipline:-set se 70 
innoOws subjects. 3.5. 82 Enjoys teaching ............ 30 


Willing to help pupils 45 
Takes time to explain 30 
Knows how to teach ..... 75 Respects the student .... 28 


Understands pupils ...... 80 
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Characteristics of Frequency Characteristics of Frequency 
Inferior Teachers of Mention Inferior Teachers of Mention 


Knows more than is in Has faith in pupils _....... 16 
the book, does not 
stick too close to the DS DOA ae af 
book 2...2e hero: 28 Permits pupils to help 
plan, Worki.. 2. sete 10 
Makes pupil want to 
WOLK Lc en eee 26 Does mot s0ssip.. et 
Has good emotional Minds own business .... 5 
stability; 5 ee 20 Controls temper: ........s 4 
Not over critical ......: 18 Uses good psychology .. 3 


Each of the following was mentioned one time: invites questions, 
returns assignments, takes interest in community, pleasant voice, 
and not too old. 

The following characteristics of inferior teachers as reported by 
more than 1000 seniors are listed in order of frequency of mention: 


Characteristics of Frequency Characteristics of Frequency 
Inferior Teachers of Mention Inferior Teachers of Mention 


Can’t teach, doesn’t want to do _ just 
put subject across, enough to get by .....: By 
too dull to teach, Has no faith in pupils 26 
doesn’t know enough 
fo fanches un eae 80 Has no respect for 
PUPS een eee 26 
Doesn’t treat all pupils 
alike, has pets ......... 75 Talks yteO cin Chien 22 
Makes all the decisions, 


Loses temper, emo- 
tional and “jittery” .. 70 dictator -................-.. 18 
Too easy, no standards, 

little or no quality 


work required. 2.....<.. £2 


Doesn’t understand 
Up seree eS Fae 68 


Can’t keep order, poor 


disciplines: ss arcn aa Doesn’t grade papers 8 
Teaches for the money | Pupils have no chance 
and nothing else ...... 60 to. talkie oooh 6 
Will not explain things 41 Expects all. pupils to 
Doesn’t know how to learn at the same 
rate of. speed 222 ..-— 6 


make pupils want to 
work, makes you Dresses in poor taste .... 


i) 
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Each of the following was mentioned one time: talks about self 
too much, out of date, vulgar, swears, improper outside conduct, 
knows all, jumps to conclusions, nosey, makes love to the boys, 
plans no field trips, and bores you to death. 

Pupils of North Carolina want teachers who represent the best 
in the way of taste and intelligence. They want teachers of sound 
scholarship who have learned the knack of making school work 
interesting and challenging. They want teachers who have good 
insight into the hopes, fears, interests, and aspirations of pupils, 
and who live with pupils on a basis of mutual respect for person- 
ality. 


Pupil Participation in School Government 


The extent to which pupils have opportunities to learn responsi- 
ble citizenship through sharing with their principal, teachers, and 
parents the responsibility of governing the life of the school is of 
vital significance. In the interviews with youth, committee 
members sought to determine the role played by pupils in making 
decisions relative to general aspects of school life, and to day-to-day 
living in the classrooms. The young persons were asked these 
questions: “Who runs this school?” “What part do you play in 
determining policy within the classroom?’’ 

The responses of the seniors indicate that pupils have little to 
do with general policy making in most schools and that the part 
played by pupils in governing day-to-day living in the classroom 
is, in most instances, small. As a rule, however, the seniors were of 
the opinion that the influence of pupils on policy making in class- 
rooms is greater than it is in the more general aspects of school 
life. 

It is difficult to say who runs the high schools of North Carolina. 
The usual situation is one in which there is something of a “tug 
of war’ between and among the various groups. It is undoubtedly 
true that principals, teachers, parents, and pupils all exert an 
influence on policy making. The significant fact, however, is that 
the machinery by and through which policy is made is rarely well- 
defined. It is this condition that thwarts democratic action. 

It is the conviction of the committee that very few principals, 
teachers, or pupils seek to play the role of dictator. The problem 
appears to be one in which fear is a significant factor. Many school 
principals fear what might happen if they undertook to secure the 
active participation of parents or pupils in broad policy making. 
Some few principals have the same fear of teachers. The fear which 
motivates. principals also influences the behavior of teachers in 
the management of their classrooms. They tend to keep a firm 
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grip on policy making because they are afraid that their pupils 
will abuse any freedom which is granted. Parents are reluctant 
to show initiative with respect to school government for fear 
they will be charged with “meddling.” 


A little more democracy all along the line would do much to 
dissipate fear and suspicion and make possible genuine improve- 
ment of the schools. Cooperative thinking and acting by all groups 
stands as a prerequisite to substantial improvement of the schools. 
The key person to take the lead in working for more democracy 
in school government is the principal. So long as the principal 
refuses through fear, or for other reasons, to work to make the 
schools more democratic, this end will prove difficult to achieve. 


THE CURRICULUM 


As shown earlier, the committee believes that the goals of 
secondary schools are represented by the ten imperative needs of 
youth. The imperative needs are largely centered upon the 
common learning experiences which are essential to the improve- 
ment and perpetuation of our society, at the same time taking 
full cognizance of the fact that individual differences call for 
adjustment in curriculum experiences. 

The central problem in improving the educational opportunities 
for North Carolina youth is the small size of most of the high 
schools. The narrow offering found in the small high school, 
limited largely to traditional college preparatory studies, means 
that the needs of the majority of pupils are not met. The solution 
rests in reorganization of school districts so as to make possible 
larger high school enrollments and a consequent enrichment in 
both the common learning and differentiated or elective programs. 


Holding Power in North Carolina High Schools 


An examination of Table 3 indicates that for all high schools the 
number of withdrawals from grade 9 to graduation constitutes 
almost half of the entering class. The retention in the high schools 
for white youth is somewhat higher than in the high schools for 
Negro youth, but in both instances an alarmingly high proportion 
of the pupils is lost between the ninth and twelfth years of school. 

In high schools for white youth, 51.5 per cent of the boys and 57.2 
per cent of the girls who enrolled in the ninth grade in 1944 were 
graduated in 1947. In high schools for Negroes, the comparable 
figures are 42.3 per cent of the boys and 42.7 per cent of the girls 
continuing in school to graduation. These figures, of course, take 
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Table 3 


Number and Percentage of 1944 Ninth Grade 
Pupils Continuing in High School and Graduating 


White Negro All Pupils 
Grade Year 

Boys | Girls | Total | Boys | Girls | Total | Boys | Girls | Total 
ORR ee ee Wee sangsk toe pee 1944 | 18,377 | 21,757 | 40,134 3,977 7,243 | 11,220 | 22,354 | 29,000 | 51,354 
TOP paaa a re ee aa ae 1945 | 13,671 | 18,183 | 31,854 2,846 5,762 8,608 | 16,517 | 23,945 | 40,462 
(Ghee oe ete eee ee ea 1946 | 11,285 | 16,072 | 27,307 2,075 4,580 6,655 | 13,310 | 20,652 | 33,962 
1D Sarna] NE, 1947 | 10,348 | 13,196 | 23,544 1,871 3,519 5,390 | 12,219 | 16,715 | 28,934 
Graduates st 2-2-4 a 9,465 | 12,445 | 21,910 1,682 3,098 4,780 | 11,147 | 15,543 | 26,934 

Per:Centy 22 cit 3s 25a 51.5 57.2 54.5 42.3 42.7 42.6 49.9 53.6 51.9 


no account of pupils who withdraw from school before entering 
high school. 


In order to secure an indication of the influence which size of 
school may have upon retention of pupils in high schools, six 
schools in each of three size categories were studied. North Carolina 
has more high schools with three or four teachers than schools in 
any other grouping according to size. The six- to nine-teacher high 
schools are the next most frequent size category. Only seventy- 
three North Carolina high schools have twelve or more teachers. 
Table 4 shows the number of pupils for six representative schools 


Table 4 


Retention in High Schools According to Size of Schools 
According to Sampling of Six Schools in Each Category 


Number of Teachers nee rd Per Cent 

Per School Enrollment Number Cndantihe 

oh iY In Grade 9 Graduating ote beret 
‘Bhree 60: ROurete | eee Sees yee" BOysusa sets Sale 66 24 36.3 
Girls sen aes ee 85 40 47.0 
Otal es: 2 so. ea tees 151 64 42.4 
Sixatoz Nine se = oe ee ne IBOys ties 2 ror eee 167 87 52.1 
Girls ee oe ee 188 132 70.2 
otal sess 6 as 355 219 61.7 
Twelve or More..-.--.------...-._. BOYS. o eee ee 647 411 63.5 
Girls ogee 682 530 Mehet 
rLotaless- Ake en 1,329 941 70.8 
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in each category who enrolled as ninth graders in 1944, the number 
who graduated in 1947, and the per cent who graduated. 

Table 4 indicates that regardless of size of school a significantly 
larger percentage of the girls are being retained in secondary 
schools than boys. It further indicates that even a small increase 
in the size of the school is a potent factor in holding pupils in school. 


Present Curriculum Offerings 


The suggested four-year curriculum for a three-teacher high 
school, as shown in the 1947 Handbook for Elementary and Second- 
ary School,‘ is limited to the five academic fields, namely, English, 
mathematics, social studies, science, and foreign languages, with 
four units offered in each field except for foreign languages in 
which only two units are offered. This program is designed to meet 
the needs of above average and superior pupils who plan to enter 
college, and probably accounts for the tremendous withdrawal of 
pupils for whom the offerings are inappropriate and ineffectual. 
This criticism is applicable to the suggested curricula for four- and 
five-teacher schools, except that through ingenious planning limited 
offerings in home economics and agriculture or industrial arts are 
possible in these schools. 

An analysis of enrollment by subjects, as shown in the Biennial 
Report, Part I, 1944-46,’ presents striking evidence of the limita- 
tions upon the curriculum in small schools. The majority of North 
Carolina’s 971 high schools are largely limited in their offerings to 
the five academic areas mentioned plus home economics and health. 
Only 78 per cent of the high schools offer home economics and only 
55 per cent include health instruction. The per cent offering other 
important subjects are as follows: agriculture, 40; typewriting, 40; 
shorthand, 20; elementary bookkeeping, 15; music, 10; industrial 
arts and mechanical drawing, 10; vocational shop, trades, 8; art, 4; 
diversified occupations, 4; and distributive education, 2. 


Needed Emphases 


The high school is rapidly becoming a part of the common school 
system. Only a generation ago the high school was regarded as 
being for a select few, but today’s high school serves, or should 
serve, all American youth. Within the next decade the curriculum 
program of North Carolina high schols must be designed to meet 
the needs, therefore, of every normal youth of high school age. 
The central problem is one of how best to meet the wide diversity 
of talent and need found among pupils. 


1 State Superintendent, of Public Instruction, Handbook for Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, Publication No. 255, Raleigh, North Carolina, 1947, p. 131. 

2 State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Carolina Public Schools, 
Biennial Report, Part I, 1944-46, Publication No. 264, Raleigh, North Carolina, p. 38-40. 
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Fortunately there are a number of guides available to high 
schools as they, singly and in cooperative undertakings, seek solu- 
tions to present and emerging problems in the area of the cur- 
riculum. This report must be content, because of the need for 
brevity, to invite the attention of principals, teachers, and other 
citizens to the resources upon which they may and should draw.* 
Selection may be made from such guides as: Education for All 
American Youth by the Educational Policies Commission, Planning 
for American Youth, its briefer interpretation by the Planning 
Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, and General Education in a Free Society, a report of a plan 
for the reorganization of curriculum. 


A number of emphases, however, are fundamental in any ap- 
proach used. The modern high school must learn to know each 
pupil as an individual. This knowledge is basic to the effectual 
teaching and guidance of pupils. The program of studies should, 
therefore, be organized and scheduled so that teachers may work 
with pupils long enough to know their interests, aptitudes, abilities, 
and needs. 

The administration and staff must place a high premium upon 
the educational processes through which teachers learn to know 
pupils and study their development. The techniques for studying 
and analyzing the needs of youth are available and sufficiently 
reliable to be used with confidence.* 


The process of learning to know pupils and of planning purpose- 
ful learning experiences for them is facilitated by scheduling teach- 
ers of required subjects with a specific group of pupils and providing 
those teachers a free period in the school day when they may 
exchange data about both pupils and the courses of study. Teach- 
ers dealing with the same pupils may then plan together for the 
benefit of their pupils. 


3 Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, Issued by the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education, 1918. 

Issues of Secondary Education, Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals, Report of the Committee on Orientation, January, 1936. 

Functions of Secondary Education, Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals, Report of the Committee on Orientation, January, 1937. 

Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America, Written by Professor Harl R. 
Douglass for the American Youth Commission of the American Council on Education, 
1937. 

The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, Issued by the Educational 
Policies Commission, 1938. 

That All May Learn, Written by B. L. Dodds for the Implementation Committee of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1939. 

What the High Schools Ought to Teach, Prepared for the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Education, 1940. 

Education and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy, Issued by the 
Educational Policies Commission, 1940. 

Education for All American Youth, Published by the Educational Policies 
Commission, 1944. 

Planning for American Youth, Published by the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1944. 

4Wood, Ben D. and Haeffner, Ralph, Measuring and Guiding Individual Growth, 
Silver Burdett Company, New York, 1948, VIII-535. 
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More adequate provisions for counseling services to the indi- 
vidual pupil are necessary. These involve studying the pupil and 
assembling information about him in a comprehensive pupil rec- 
ord. The results of such study can be made to come alive in aiding 
the pupil to make ever wiser choices only when a competent 
counselor is available. 

As teaching becomes a profession and the school year is extended, 
time for teacher conferences, workshops, planning sessions, and 
similar endeavors looking toward an improved curriculum should 
and will become a part of the contractual year. The results in 
vitalized learning experiences, appropriate to the needs of youth, 
will then largely answer the present problem of retaining pupils 
until graduation. 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


North Carolina now (1947-48) has twenty-one junior colleges 
and five college centers associated with the university. Only two 
of the junior colleges are public in the sense that they are partially 
but substantially supported out of public funds under school dis- 
trict management. 

In an increasingly technological age, where the results of science 
make for a growing complexity of the economic and social struc- 
ture, it is inevitable that the period of education be extended for 
more people. At least half of the youth who complete the high 
school could with profit to themselves and the community pursue 
advanced studies for another two years. 

The curriculum of the community college, while making pro- 
vision for those who should go on to other institutions of higher 
learning, should be primarily concerned with courses and a pro- 
gram designed to serve the needs of the majority for whom this 
will be their last full-time education. 

Definite planning should be made to supply the needs of the fol- 
lowing groups: (a) students wanting preparation for various 
technical and semi-professional occupations which require all the 
training that high schools can give and one or two years in addition; 
(b) students wanting advanced training beyond that which can 
be offered in the years of high school in the occupation for which | 
the high schools provide the basic preparation; (c) students want- 
ing to prepare for admission to professional schools or the last 
two years of a technical or liberal arts college; (d) students want- 
ing to round out their general education before entering employ- 
ment or becoming homemakers; and (e) adults and older youth, 
mostly employed, who wish to continue their education during 
their free hours. 3 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. School superintendents and principals should begin at once 
to secure the participation of parents and of teachers in broad. 
policy-making, and in devising ways and means of achieving agreed- 
upon goals. At appropriate points the participation of young per- 
sons should be sought both in policy-making and implementing 
the results of thinking. 


2. High schools should be sufficiently large to include in their 
respective programs all necessary services of a good secondary 
school. It is believed that a minimum enrollment for a four-year 
secondary school should be 300. State and local authorities should 
begin to make long range plans for the elimination of all small 
high schools except those which are definitely isolated. In instances 
where the elimination of a small high school is administratively 
impracticable because of isolation or road conditions, comparable 
services for youth must be provided at the increased cost required. 


In line with the continuing national trend, the committee favors 
the reorganized secondary school wherever feasible. In North 
Carolina, however, only seventy-three of the 971 high schools 
employ twelve or more teachers. This situation implies that school 
districts which do reorganize in order to provide larger schools 
should determine the type of secondary school organization in 
the light of local needs. In other words, schools could be organized 
to include grades 9 through 12 and 10 through 12, as at present, 
while others could include grades 7 through 12. 


3. In the state’s allotment of teachers for the larger and non- 
isolated high schools, there should be a reduction in the immediate 
future to 27-30 pupils in average daily attendance. 


4. In addition to the regular allotment of teachers in the state 
foundation program, provision should be made for special services 
such as principals, guidance counselors, librarians, and curriculum 
coordinators. This provision could be met by means of a formula 
which would authorize such additions for a given number of teach- 
ers. 


d. In the basic support program provision should be made for 
clerical services in the schools. The time of principal and teachers 
could thereby be freed for the improvement of the instructional 
program, a step which is highly desirable. 


6. The teaching load should be established at a maximum of 
150 pupil periods per day or 750 pupil periods per week. An effort. 
should be made to hold the teaching load considerably below this 
maximum to permit more attention to individual pupils. 
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7. The high schools should assume responsibility for the further 
education of out-of-school youth. 


8. More adequate provision should be made for offering, where 
the need exists, vocational courses such as business education, 
agriculture, trades and industries, homemaking, distributive edu- 
cation, and diversified occupations. 


9. Schools should organize a program for studying pupils by 
means of observational techniques and measurement, including 
tests of ability, aptitude, interests, and achievement. They should 
record these data on cumulative records which are kept up to date. 
Specialized counseling services and curriculum experiences sug- 
gested by these data should be provided. 


10. More attention should be given to occupational guidance 
by making definite provision for the teaching of occupations and 
for assisting pupils in making wise vocational choices. 


11. High schools should develop programs designed to help 
adults identify and solve some of their individual and group prob- 
lems, thereby improving the quality of living in the communities 
which they serve. Schools that serve the community in a realistic 
sense will need to help develop community service facilities to 
meet community needs. 


12. The ten imperative needs of youth should be given more 
realistic consideration in planning and carrying forward cur- 
riculum practices and conditions. They are: 


(a) All youth need to develop salable skills and those 
understandings and attitudes that make the worker an 
intelligent and productive participant in economic life. 
To this end, most youth need supervised work experience 
as well as education in the skills and knowledge of their 
occupations. 

(b) All youth need to develop and maintain good health 
and physical fitness. 

(c) All youth need to understand the rights and duties 
of citizens of a democratic society and to be diligent and 
.competent in the performance of their obligations as mem- 
bers of the community and citizens of the state and nation. 

(d) All youth need to understand the significance of 
the family for the individual and society and the con- 
ditions conducive to successful family life. 
~(e) All youth need to know how to purchase and use 

_ goods and services intelligently, understanding both the 
values received by the consumer and the economic conse- 
quences of their acts. 
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(f) All youth need to understand the methods of 
science, the influence of science on human life, and the 
main scientific facts concerning the nature of the world 
and man. 

(g) All youth need opportunities to develop their 
capacities to appreciate beauty in literature, art, music, 
and nature. 

(h) All youth need to be able to use their leisure time 
well and to budget it wisely, balancing activities that 
yield satisfactions to the individual with those that are 
socially useful. 

(i) All youth need to develop respect for other persons, 
to grow in their insight into ethical values and principles, 
and to be able to live and work cooperatively with others. 

(j) All youth need to grow in their ability to think 
rationally, to express their thoughts clearly, and to read 
and listen with understanding.° 


13. Full use should be made of the resources of the community 
and the state in curriculum planning and development. Fortunately 
in the discharge of this function North Carolina schools have the 
advantage of the materials of its Resource-Use Commission. 


14. Faculties of high schools should study every possible means 
of alleviating the over-departmentalization and over-specialization 
which have come to characterize some secondary schools. Specific 
suggestions to aid in such a study are included in the section on 
curriculum. 


15. Salaries, living conditions, and community regard for edu- 
cation should be such as to attract and hold teachers of high quality. 
The successful achievement of educational goals depends on the 
quality of the teacher and teaching. This was impressively re- 
vealed through interviews with seniors. 


16. When community colleges are established, programs should 
be provided for all five of the groups identified by the Educational 
Policies Commission. A state plan is needed to assure that such 
colleges will be established only at centers where they can be 
justified in terms of the pupils to be served and the needs to be 
met. Provision should be made, therefore, to authorize the estab- 
lishment of community colleges to be supported by local funds 
in communities where they can be established without handi- 
capping the regular program, where the enrollment (a minimum 
of 300 students) is large enough to assure that the work can be 


5 The Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary School Age, Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 31, No. 145, March, 1947. 
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offered at an economical cost, and at centers which are logically 
located to serve the particular area with a long time program. 

In favoring the development of community colleges, the com- 
mittee emphasizes that they must be soundly established with 
respect to financial support, student attendance, and without preju- 
dice to the total program of public school education. In this con- 
nection attention is called to recommendations 8, 9, and 10 in the 
section on local school organization and administration. The com- 
mittee warns against the creation of small inadequately financed 
institutions which would, in all probability, retard the development 
of a sound program of post-high school education. 


CHAPTER V 


VOCATIONAL, EDUCATION 


bes phase of education must contribute to the total education 
and integration of each individual in a democratic society. 
Vocational education is one of the elements of a comprehensive 
program of education suited to the present era. A democracy func- 
tions most effectively when each individual is engaged in activities 
rewarding both to himself and to society. It is important, there- 
fore, that every adult be engaged in work which fits his capacities 
and abilities and which satisfies both personal and social needs. 

The necessity for including vocational education in the high 
school curriculum has been made more obvious by the greatly 
increased high school enrollments. At one time high school stu- 
dents almost without exception were individuals who planned 
- to enter some higher educational institution. As high school en- 
rollments have increased, however, the composition of the student 
body has become more diverse in purposes, interests, abilities, and 
needs. In 1890 only 7 per cent of the youth 14-17 years of age in 
the United States was enrolled in high school. By 1940 the enroll- 
ment had increased to 73 per cent of the total in that age group.’ 

Of the total number of pupils who graduate from the high schools 
of the nation, only 25 per cent enter college. The remaining 79 
per cent enter occupational pursuits without further education. 
As shown in the section on secondary education, many pupils drop 
out of school and go to work even before they graduate from high 
school. This large number of youth who begin work at high school 
age places a tremendous responsibility on administrators of secon- 
dary schools for greater emphasis on occupational preparation in 
the high school program. 

During the period of accelerated enrollments in high schools 
the character of our society was changing from rural agrarian to 
a society more urban and industrial. In 1890, 75 per cent of the 
people were engaged in farming with only about 7 per cent in 
industry. Today only 33 per cent are farmers and about the same 
number are employed in manufacturing. The purpose and the 
function of the school must change to meet the changed needs of 
society. 

The Harvard Report, General Education in a Free Society, states 
that the high school is called upon to perform the incomparably 
difficult task of meeting the needs of “masses of students of every 
conceivable shade of intelligence, background, means, interest, 


1 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1942, Washington, 1943, p. 139. 
12 
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and expectation. ... The modern high school must find place for 
every kind of student whatever his hopes and talents. It cannot 
justly fail to adapt itself, within reason, to any.” 

The Southern States Work Conference in 1946 defined vocational 
education as ‘“‘that component part of total education which centers 
its attention upon locating, defining, and solving problems faced 
by people in (a) choosing an occupation, (b) preparing both 
personally and vocationally for an occupation, and (c) entering 
upon and progressing in an occupation.” In the light of this 
analysis and definition, it may be said that vocational education 
is an integral part of the total program of education and is the 
responsibility of every school. It need not be a special field of 
education to be developed in special schools for certain pupils. 
Vocational education is the educational birthright of every child 
enrolled in the public schools. 


NEEDS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The character of enrollment in high schools has undergone a 
radical change in the past forty years. In 1909 only 3,144 youths 
between thé ages of 13 and 17 were enrolled in high schools in 
North Carolina. This was less than one-third of 1 per cent of the 
total 13-17 age group. In 1939-40 there were 203,039 enrolled, 
as shown in Table 5. This was 72 per cent of the total 13-17 age 
group of that year. 


Table 5 
Growth in Enrollment in High Schools in North Carolina 
White Negro 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Year Enrollment Increase Year Enrollment Increase 
over 1908 | over 1923 
1908-09) sees eee ne bee Pea eae meee eer ey | ie Rolie Cnet ae ke TEARS va Syl oes tae LS 
1O1O=2 sae eee 29,294 832 1923-945 Sa eae ASL ean eee ed ee 
1929230) = eee ee 101,755 3,136 1920-30 ees ere 15,182 222 
1.989240 =e ee 163 , 436 5,098 1939240 es sea ees 39,603 740 
1946-47 sae = ee eee 123,117 3,816 194624722 4 ee tee 35,879 661 


In 1909 about three-fourths of the high school graduates in North 
Carolina entered college; in 1940 less than 13 per cent of those in 
high school entered college. The remaining 87 per cent entered 
the labor market on leaving the secondary schools. 

Drop-outs and retarded students present serious problems. A 
study of school survival rates in North Carolina shows that only 
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37 out of 100 enrolled in the fourth grade in 1935 graduated in 
1942. Of 100 pupils enrolled in the first grade in North Carolina 
in 1936, only 23 graduated in 1947. The national average survival 
rate is about 47 out of 100. (See Figure 1). It is the responsibility 
of the secondary schools of North Carolina to reduce the number 
of drop-outs to a minimum. . 

Each year in North Carolina between 50,000 and 60,000 white 
boys and girls and 20,000 and 25,000 Negro boys and girls offer : 
their services as beginning workers. 

Comparatively few of these persons have graduated from col- 
lege and presumably are prepared for some occupation. Some 
of the graduates have prepared for employment by attending spe- 
cial schools such as nursing, cosmetology, barbering, or business. 
Among the others who have graduated from high school are those 
who have had some kind of vocational education in school. These 
three groups represent only about 20 per cent of the new workers 
entering the labor market each year. The remaining 80 per cent 
are high school graduates and drop-outs who have had little, if 
any, special preparation for employment. Nearly half of this 
group have never attended high school. 

Thus thousands of young workers attempt to find employment 
each year without having acquired the educational or technical 
skills needed to cope with the problems encountered in choosing, 
entering, and succeeding in an occupation. They must secure em- 
ployment without having an opportunity to discover their own 
interests and aptitudes or to learn much about the kinds of oc- 
cupations available to them. Yet North Carolina must have an 
adequate supply of skilled workers to be able to process its raw 
materials and thus raise its level of living. 

The public school program has an obligation to help this large 
army of boys and girls who need vocational instruction and coun- 
sel, both those who drop out of high school and those who continue 
through to graduation. A sample study of a small number of per- 
sons, aged 13-17, who had dropped out of school indicates that a 
large proportion of these students left school because of lack of 
interest. None of the drop-outs had taken any vocational courses 
before leaving school. ; 

There is need for the development of an adequate and realistic 
vocational guidance program in North Carolina. Questionnaires 
filled in by 7,235 students in eighty-five high schools of twelve 
counties in the state give some interesting information. Of this 
group of students 42.7 per cent expressed a preference for occu- 
pations which lend themselves to instruction on the high school 
level; 41 per cent expressed a desire to enter a professional type 
of job; 8.5 per cent indicated interest in jobs involving trade skills; 
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Figure 1, North Carolina School Survival Rates Compared with 
the National Average Fourth Grade Through Graduation.* 


----- National Average. 
North Carolina—White. 
— — — North Carolina—Negro. 


* National data from U. S. Office of Education Publication, Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation in the United States, 1940-42, Volume II, Chapter II. Basis is fourth grade in 
11-grade systems; fifth grade in 12-grade systems. 

** Graduates estimated because of transition from 11 to 12 grade systems. 
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3.2 per cent preferred farming; 5 per cent showed a preference for 
service occupations; and 1 per cent selected selling. 


A comparison of these students’ choices with the occupational 
structure of the state as it exists today indicates a wide disparity. 
(See Tables 6 and 7). Only 5.3 per cent of the gainfully employed 
persons in North Carolina are engaged in professions; yet 41 per 
cent of the students wish to enter the professions. The number 
of girls planning on doing clerical work is nearly twice that of the 
state average. About 1 per cent of the group plan to enter sales 
work, while slightly more than 10 per cent of the gainfully em- 
ployed persons in the state are engaged in retail and wholesale 
activities. 

These comparisons demonstrate the need for a vocational guid- 
ance program which will help pupils understand themselves, their 
interests, and their abilities; which will help them understand 


Table 6 


Number of Persons Gainfully Employed in North Carolina 
According to Occupational Classifications - 1946 


j Per Cent 
Seine omer | totat | Satna 
tas Employed 
PANIC ULULQUL Om et ee ee ee SALE BORE oe | See a eye eee 400,301 ; 33 
EN CUStRICS eos oer ee a een eee ee G4 aig | eee ee Rte eS ater ee eet Fe oe 
LET TaD eae, woe a RR Dee tra ae a es Sil eae SUGZO00 KEM See cee ee eee not ee oR A eee 2 Soe 
DN [rnin orate eek Pee eg le ene oe 3,061 A es Bie a BST kt Ee cated er SNe as ae Ae ON 
INO TEC OVEKeG st te sae eae sees ee Boma | ee Aeterna Oe 
VEGI OCEAN EU OES eee, ree ea ee es Pee ae ee es ee 415,593 34 
Manttacturinoensos2 se stn es hs ae Ee SOO aN ae 2 ae ee eee ed ee ee 
ConstruchiQness see ee ose ne ee ee SORE a tpl tes eet eee een tee eee ee eee 
NOt. Covered siete ea eas ete Ss . TOS O10 eee ak ek erie ee Se aoe Eas oe oe Ope Soe 
DDiStMOUvOly ANOISENUUCES Ween 8 oe se eee Soe ee eee see a eecee 209 , 846 17 
Wholesale Geeta == setae eee ee 1052053 hates |S tose ee a aol ake > eee Oe See eS 
Finance, Ins., and Real Estate- -_.---+---- 113903 Bee (Sener eee eee | eee Dee see anaes 
BUSINESS Ser VICES =. ate e ee oe eee See ok OOO mes (2 ema eceeees See 2 hee pe ne es 
INotiCoyveredtae ao ness a eee papas ee ae GO ROR Tes ee ne ee eer ee ee ee a eS 
Transportation, Com., and Public Utilities____.-- 28,114 28,114 2 
ORE ST EOS Re ee Se ee ea ee a eee Ce ee 168,000 14 
Selfshinployedessascce 2-2 = eee eae eee ae 1D DOO Say SSE Seer ts eA (ee 2 AO eA ee 
Government and Non-farm Domestic 
WOR KOTS Santee eae ten eae ee O37 000LS pa | Sere ewan ae Sac es pee wore Nee OT ee ae 
INGA Seed ee es ee eee Ie BS ee 1,221,854 1,221,854 100 


* Sources: North Carolina Employment Security Commission, North Carolina Department of Labor, 
and North Carolina Department of Agriculture 
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Table °7 


Percentage Distribution* by General Division of Occupations of 
Gainful Workers 10 Years Old and Over, 1880 to 1930, and Gain- 
ful Workers 14 Years Old and Over, 1940—for North Carolina. 


oe 


Occupation 
Year 
Agriculture Industry ESE re Other 

and Services Services 
1S8Ohe. seen 75.4 (a ils sri os See COO a cool Desa LO he aoe Ee 
USO Naar aS 69.6 10.3 18.4 J Ok ab gl ee ee ee een 
1900 Rea ceeec ee 64.3 12uy. ol Dict alg el ak a Wale decks TAN RR 
110s 2 a ee 64.8 16.7 16.3 1D ew ete ge ant wh oes Sat as 
1920 eee ee 53.5 23.6 19.6 Bie Wiig |e tases gies eas aot 
1980 Sess ee 44.8 200) 200k BG 2 Wie ee SB Se 
LOZ Ee ee ae 34.0 30.8 26.4 Die one 


* Sources: United Stated Census Publications, 1880-1940. 


the nature and kinds of occupations open to them; and which 
will help them to choose occupations in time to receive educa- 
tional preparation for those occupations. It is a definite responsi- 
bility of the public school to help each child discover his potential 
abilities and to provide the type of education which will help 
him to develop these abilities to his optimum capacity for useful 
service. 

More important than the change in numbers of people employed 
are the changes in the occupational patterns themselves and the 
new types of employment available during recent years. Because 
of the attractive features of climate and labor in North Carolina, 
new industries are moving in from other states and new industries 
are springing into existence through the planning of local groups. 
The public schools need to be ready to synchronize their training 
programs to the needs of these new industries. Industry cannot 
operate without properly trained personnel. 


The tremendous tourist and resort business being developed 
in North Carolina requires great numbers of skilled workers in 
the service industries. In terms of money this is one of the largest 
enterprises in North Carolina. The future success and reputation 
of the business depends upon the attitude and service of the people 
engaged in it. There is a definite need for training young workers 
in this field. 


As the standard of living becomes higher, increasing numbers 
of workers are employed in the field of distribution and services. 
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More workers are needed. Jobs have become more exacting, tech- 
nical, and attractive. Retailing today is a scientific occupation. 

The design and mechanism of new machines becomes more 
intricate and complicated with the introduction of every new 
model. Mechanics skilled in handling jobs in this industrial age 
must be educated in the new techniques. In order to keep abreast 
of the demand, re-training by special instruction is important. 

Farming today is a scientific procedure. The modern farmer 
must be up-to-date on all the new techniques in production, land- 
use, and improvement. 

The occupation of maintaining a home assumes major importance 
in any listing of occupations. The present and future success of 
the state and the nation depends upon the quality of family life. 
The homemaker must be a specialist in many fields. 

Regardless of whether the need is considered from the stand- 
point of society, student interest in training, or the demands of 
the occupation itself, the responsibility for vocational instruction 
rests with the public schools since, by state law, all pupils must 
attend school until they reach their sixteenth birthdays. Industry 
has no other source of labor supply than the product of the schools. 


THE PRESENT PROGRAM IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The present program of vocational education includes six di- 
visions. Under each division are several different kinds of classes 
and types of services. Provision is made for the instruction of 
high school youth, out-of-school pupils, and adult workers. The 
several types of services are as follows: 


a. Vocational Agriculture for in-school day classes, part-time 
classes for out-of-school youth, and evening classes for adult farm- 
ers. 


b. Home Economics Education for in-school day classes, part- 
time classes for out-of-school youth, and evening classes for adult 
homemakers. 


ec. Trade and Industrial Education for or in in-school day trade 
classes, cooperative diversified occupations, evening school for 
adult workers, part-time trade extension (apprenticeship), and 
part-time general continuation. 

d. Distributive Education in or for cooperative distributive 
education (in-school classes), evening school for adults, part-time 
classes. 


e. Occupational Information and Guidance for advisement 
service to school personnel. 
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f. Business Education for in-school classes, part-time classes, 
and evening school classes. 


Agricultural Education 


The function of instruction in vocational agriculture is to help 
members of farm families to improve their farms and to become 
better farmers. Instruction is offered to high school students, 
out-of-school youth, veterans, and adult farmers and their families. 

The program provides not only the basic local farm practices 
and underlying principles in the school but also practical experi- 
ence through supervised practice on the home farm. Supervised 
farming is emphasized with all students. 

Vocational agriculture was taught in 454 high schools during 
the school year 1946-47. Of this number 358 were schools for 
white children and 96 were schools for Negroes. In. schools for 
white children, 13,334 pupils were enrolled in vocational subjects; 
3,092 pupils were enrolled for vocational subjects in schools for 
Negroes. About 60 per cent of the white boys who attended schools 
where agriculture was offered enrolled for this work. In schools 
for Negroes offering agriculture about 80 per cent enrolled. 

The evening classes enrolled 5,555 adult farmers. These farmers 
received instruction in improved farm practices and in new skills 
and techniques applicable to their farms. 

In 250 rural communities canneries were operated for the patrons 
of the schools. During the school year 1946-47 the total number 
of cans of food processed by 98,034 people was almost 4,000,000. 
Most of these people received some instruction in canning pro- 
cedures. 

An important feature of the agricultural education program is 
the learning encouraged by the activities of Future Farmers of 
America and the New Farmers of America clubs. During 1946-47 
the Future Farmers of America had 12,000 active members and 
the New Farmers of America had 4,000. These boys participate 
in many kinds of contests such as parliamentary procedures, pub- 
lic speaking, seed judging, and tool identification. Several thou- 
sands of these boys got valuable experience exhibiting livestock 
at county and state fairs. Each boy owns and carries on some farm 
project and each boy has a four-year plan. 


Home Economics Education 


The chief purpose of home economics education is to prepare 
young women for the vocation of homemaking. It includes in- 
struction in food and nutrition, housing, home furnishings, home 
beautification, clothing, child development, family health, family 
economics, and family relations. 
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During the school year 1946-47 vocational home economics was 
taught to 26,428 pupils by 412 teachers. In high schools for white 
youth there were 348 vocational home economics teachers with 
an enrollment of 21,281. In schools for Negroes there were 64 
teachers and an enrollment of 5,147 pupils. 

Teachers of home economics supervise home projects carried 
on by girls enrolled, make home visits, conduct adult classes for 
homemakers, and work with families on problems affecting home 
- life. 

Aside from regular home economics teachers, many schools em- 
ploy an additional teacher from local funds. There are 400 teach- 
ers in this second group who have 16,114 pupils enrolled in their 
classes. This makes a grand total enrollment of 42,542 home eco- 
nomics students regularly enrolled in high school. All homemaking 
teachers use the state-wide course of study guide to the basal 
textbooks. 

During 1946-47 instruction was given to 4,890 adults in evening 
classes. The teachers of home economics also helped teach patrons 
of the community canneries to process their foods. 


Trade and Industrial Education 


The objectives of trade and industrial education are (a) to pre- 
pare high school students to enter the trade or industry of their 
choice, and (b) to assist employed persons to become more efficient 
workers. 

The subjects now being offered to high school students in day 
trade classes are shown in Table 8. 

Students in day trade classes spend half the school day in 
shop subjects and the remainder in regular high school studies. 
This type of instruction is adapted to cities and centers which 
have sufficient employment opportunities in industry or service 
trades. | 

A diversified occupations program is a cooperative arrangement 
between the commercial and industrial enterprises of the com- 
munity and the high school. These enterprises furnish part-time 
employment to students during school hours. The student learns 
the job under actual working conditions, instructed by a worker 
recognized in his trade. School facilities furnish the technical 
subject material related to the job being learned. Diversified oc- 
cupations programs are carried on in twenty-five schools for white 
students and in eleven schools for Negroes. These programs make 
possible the supervision of learning in 75 different occupations. 

During 1947-48 one hundred forty-one diversified occupations 
classes, including all types for high school groups, were offered— 
seventy-seven for white youth and sixty-four for Negro youth. 
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Table 8 


Subjects Offered in Day Trade Classes and Number of 
Schools Offering Each Subject 


Number of Schools Offering Subject 
Subject 
: White Youth Negro Youth 
ATCO. Mechanics) soon: nd ase ee eee ee 1 6 
Bricklayinges oo a2 0 jue ES ile Gee REE mr | is a GO aE Oe as 15 
Buildinot rads 25556 e ease ee eee 11 11 
Carpentry sree) eo ea ee are eee Om 1 1 
GosinetigcArtets: 4222 Se. See ee Ea ties dee = Swe ee bi BS BD OSES eS 
Dressmaking 222523 Se 50 pec ya pea ee ee igre 1 
Draftinio se $5. Sct See eS Nae eB | Tae, tee grees ete Pegg Pr | Sag 
HlectricaleMambenance saeoseaes tee eae ee . 1 1 
Home! Management aos Sy ae see |e ee Se pe een nal tal ent ae 1 
Machine, Shope fe kee enone alee Ae ee eerie 11 4 
Painting 12223... ee Be a ee eae eee eee Nd err ee le SE a 
Prin tin ps = sce ee Oe ee ty Se ge So EON Se Mee ge se SP Rae SU a ey gere es 
dPAUbH ial onboyes umber eats cn Us Uh tak Ne eran Ser ebb Mone Pea A ALE Res F 1 
Radio 2 Weel ees Sarit ee eee a ees ONE I LN SAS Le So eee re neu LES 
Sheet: Metalic 2* 2. eee es ee 4 3 
POX CES te es Ne ee eee eee Bae ee rd pa ree ea a SS eee Spicer 
Weldine reese his ret he a eee ee ere fos eo SAR ea SF Oe aie Pere eee 
Wood working 3 ie 2 ee een 12 8 
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These were given in fifty-two schools for white students and thirty 
for Negroes. 

Evening and trade extension is a type of training given for 
those who are already employed. Students enroll to increase their 
proficiency in their trade or to prepare for a job ahead. During 
1946-47 instruction in evening classes was given to 9,465 employed 
workers. For most of these workers the trade extension class 
provides their only opportunity for further schooling. 


Distributive Education 


The objectives of distributive education are (a) to help the 
beginning distributive worker to gain personal satisfaction in his 
work and win promotion, and (b) to provide training in distribu- 
tion in order to assure more economical distribution service for 
consumers. Distributive occupations include all the jobs involved 
in moving the products of farm, mine, and factory to consumers, 
and in supplying service to consumers. 

In the high school program students enroll in cooperative part- 
time classes where they receive training correlated with work 
experience in various distributive businesses. Although the num- 
ber of pupils trained through this program is relatively small, 
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many of them have been successful in filling junior executive posi- 
tions in retailing soon after graduation from high school. During 
the school year 1946-47, 330 pupils were enrolled in fifteen schools. 

Special programs for regularly employed workers emphasize 
training for owners, managers, and junior executives because 
such training has far reaching results in leading to greater effi- 
ciency in distribution. During 1946-47 there were 4,962 persons 
enrolled in the 265 extension classes offered. 

Interest in this program is stimulated by the activities of the 
Distributor Club. The 400 student members of this state organiza- 
tion participate in contests featuring displays, posters, essays, and 
public speaking. The state chapters are affiliated with the Dis- 
tributive Education Clubs of America. 


Occupational Information and Guidance 


Guidance service to the public school systems and schools of 
the state is furnished by a full-time supervisor in the Division of 
Vocational Education. This service consists of suggestions, coun- 
sel, and encouragement to schools in planning their own guidance 
programs. 

The 1946-47 report submitted by each high school principal 
included a section on guidance. A summary of 935 of these reports 
reveals evidence of guidance programs as indicated by the per 
cent of schools which have or engage in the following: individual 
cumulative folders containing data about pupils, 83 per cent; 
standard tests at regular intervals, 54 per cent; occupational in- 
formation materials, 81 per cent; information on further training 
opportunities, 70 per cent; regular course in study of occupations, 
32 per cent; assistance in placing all pupils in next steps, 39.5 
per cent; and follow-up of all graduates and drop-outs, 49.2 per 
cent. 

Of 719 county, city, white, and Negro high schools, 67 per cent 
listed someone other than the principal as the counselor responsi- 
ble for counseling students on educational, vocational, and personal 
problems. These counselors gave on the average only 2.7 hours 
per week to counseling, and reached only 40 per cent of the stu- 
dents. It should be evident that the counseling services which 
can be provided under present conditions are far from adequate. 


Business Education 


About 15,000 high school students were enrolled during the 
1946-47 school year in business education subjects. Courses were 
given in 353 schools for white children and 30 schools for Negro 
children. The most popular of the sixteen subjects offered were 
general business, typewriting, business arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
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shorthand, business law, and business English. In many schools 
this program served as an excellent form of specialized vocational 
education. About 5,274 pupils were classed as vocational. The 
teacher may have been one of the regularly allotted teachers or 
in some cases was an extra teacher paid entirely by local funds. 


TEACHERS NEEDED FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
NortTH CAROLINA 


Before any consideration is given to the kinds and number of 
vocational teachers required to do the job, it is well to look at the 
facilities of the existing public school system through which such 
training must be done. In the 100 counties of North Carolina 
there are 728 high schools for white youth and 228 for Negroes. 
The great majority of high schools in North Carolina are staffed 
by fewer than five teachers. This situation makes it exceedingly 
difficult to offer any choice of vocational courses to pupils enrolled 
in these schools. Youth enrolled in small schools are as deserving 
of special training as those in larger communities. Some means 
must be found to offer the kind of education they need. 

In this report no attempt is made to determine the number and 
kinds of vocational teachers required in each school, community, 
or county administrative unit. A method of making such an al- 


Table 9 


Estimated Number and Kinds of Vocational Teachers 
Required for North Carolina 


: Number Teachers Required Number Teachers Required 
F Per Cent of to Reach All Youth (13-17) to Reach Those Now in School 
Vocational ‘ 
Field Population 
Employed 
White Negro ‘Total White Negro Total 
Agriculture________ 33 858 358 1216 519 216 735 
Trade and In- 
GUstri alee 34 566 236 802 408 170 578 
Distributive 
Education______- 17 274 118 392 197 85 282 
Home Economics ? 878 382 1260 733 319 1052 
Vocational 
Guidance] 2-2 + 328 104 432 236 io 311 
AO Darien See aes eo Nae Lunes 2904 1198 4102 2093 865 2958 


* All girls or roughly 50 per cent of the total number of youth 13-17 may be considered potential home- 
makers. 


+ Estimate based on 20 per cent of one teacher’s time for each 100 pupils in attendance, 1946-47. 
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location by county or by groups of counties will be recommended. 
Implementing this recommendation will require rather complete 
occupational and economic analyses of the various counties. 

Although no reliable determination of vocational education 
teachers needed in the future can be made without a thorough 
study of each community in the state, an objective method has 
been used to make a general estimate of the number of vocational 
teachers needed to carry on the present type of program for the 
total youth of the state, ages 13-17, and for the 72 per cent of 
those youth now enrolled in schools. Two estimates are made, as 
shown in Table 9. The first estimate is based on the assumption 
that if the desired courses were offered, high school enrollment 
would approach 100 per cent of all youth. The second estimate 
is based on the number and kinds of teachers required to reach 
those now enrolled. 

The importance of vocational counseling in assisting youth to 
select the occupational area most suited to their abilities and 
needs has been indicated in an earlier section of this chapter. Any 
adequate vocational education program in North Carolina, there- 
fore, must include a sufficient number of qualified counselors. 

The number of full-time counselors needed in the high schools 
in North Carolina, as shown in Table 10, is worked out on the 
basis of 100 pupils per counseling period, counseling period mean- 
ing one-fifth of the school day. Thus a school with 500 pupils 
enrolled would call for five counseling periods per day assigned 
to one full-time counselor or divided among part-time counselors. 
In a school of approximately 200 pupils, two-fifths or 40 per cent 
of one teacher’s time would be devoted to counseling duties. 

In county schools with fewer than four state allotted teachers 
a counselor might be assigned to work with several schools, spend- 
ing one period per day or per week in each school, depending 
upon the number, size, and locations of the schools in the county. 
Schools with fewer than four state allotted teachers were not 
included in this estimate of the minimum number of counselors 
needed in the high schools of North Carolina. 


DEFICIENCIES IN PRESENT PROGRAM AND MAJOR PROBLEMS 


At present there is a lack of understanding of the purpose of 
vocational education and its place in the school program. Relation- 
ships between vocational personnel and other school personnel 
must be strengthened and improved. 

Many high school pupils in North Carolina have no opportunity 
to enroll for vocational instruction. There are 150 high schools 
with no vocational offerings: 7 of these for white children are in 
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Table 10 


Estimate of Counseling Time Needed, Based on 1946-47 A.D.A., 
Expressed in Terms of Teacher-Counselor 


Counselor Number of Schools Full-Time Counselors 
Number of Allocation Total 
Teachers for each Counselors 
School White Negro White Negro 
Hendy Coie. ei emia .20 133 49 27 10 37 
Seer he se .20 169 49 34 10 44 
Geeee ter $5 lene Pee: 40 110 35 44 14 58 
Teele sae UE meena eh 40 59 11 24 4 28 
fist = cs pte Mee Be So 40 35 10 14 4 18 
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DR pata ee Bs .60 11 4 7 2 9 
Ail See See .60 10 6 6 4 10 
1 Dee kee er 80 is y 6 4 8 
[Sere See Ma A ioe 80 [d= eM eae bs aS rae es Cae See tee ek 6 
14¢ ae LS ey ee ee 80 Fe | APIS Pa as Dil eke See im Jocasy 2 
Lbs ere ar enh bs 1.00 5 2 5 2 @ 
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Wy (er ul ap tea EAN, 1.00 3 3 3 3 6 
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city administrative units; 104 for white children are in county 
administrative units; 6 for Negroes are in city administrative units; 
and 33 for Negroes are in county administrative units. The median 
size of schools for white children which do not provide for voca- 
tional education is 3.0 teachers; for the schools for Negroes it is 
2.5 teachers. 


There are 361 rural high schools without provision for vocational 
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agriculture: 286 of these are for white youth and 75 are for 
Negroes. Of the schools lacking vocational agriculture, 145 are 
one-, two-, and three-teacher schools. 

There are 175 high schools with no provision for home econom- 
ics; 161 of these are in rural communities. The median number 
of teachers for this group of schools is 3. 

The industrial education program has been limited largely to 
urban schools. There are 25 high schools with 10 or more teachers 
which do not make any provision for industrial education. All 
of these are schools for white children. 

The distributive education program in the past has been con- 
fined to urban schools and large rural schools near cities. There 
are 75 high schools with 10 or more teachers which do not make 
any provision for distributive education. Of this group 54 are 
schools for white youth and 21 schools for Negroes. 
 -Sufficient funds for an adequate program of vocational education 

are not available. Until about three years ago state funds and 
federal funds allocated for state aid were adequate for those schools 
which requested programs. Many schools needing vocational 
courses were unable to request state and federal assistance because 
they could not pay one-third of the cost of the program. Now, 
however, demands for vocational teachers far exceed the state 
and federal funds available. 

An adequate program is not now provided for out-of-school youth 
of high school age. Suitable meeting places, adequate and suitable 
equipment, and qualified instructors are needed. 

The present program of vocational education for adults is in- 
adequate. Some handicaps which hinder the development of voca- 
tional education for adults are the shortage of qualified instructors, 
lack of properly equipped and conveniently located classrooms, 
lack of provision for paying operating costs, and lack of local 
supervision. 

There is a need in certain sections of the state for specialized 
vocational courses beyond the high school level which would make 
it possible for high school graduates to secure further training. 
Community colleges are barely beginning to fill this gap. The 
problems to be solved in their development include methods of 
financing, kinds of courses to be offered, recruiting and training 
personnel, methods of administration, and proper location. 

More pre-vocational programs such as industrial arts and other 
exploratory courses are needed. Local schools lack proper housing 
and equipment for such courses. There is a shortage of qualified 
instructors and the facilities for training new teachers are in- 
adequate. 


The present state-wide program of vocational guidance is in- 
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adequate. Only about 20 per cent of the present school enrollment 
is reached by counselors. Problems involved in this deficiency are » 
those of enlarging facilities for training counselors, providing em- 
ployment for counselors after they are trained, and providing 
counseling in the very small high schools. 

There is a lack of qualified personnel for each of the services in 
vocational education. The major problem is that of securing good 
candidates in sufficient quantity to supply the schools’ needs for 
teachers. The salary is an important factor in recruiting teachers. 

Better planning of vocational programs is needed. Programs 
in operation must be evaluated often and revised to meet changing 
needs. New programs must be based on local surveys and thorough 
studies of needs. Careful planning should precede the building 
and equipping of new laboratories. 

Physical facilities are inadequate in most local schools. While 
many schools have good facilities, the average for the state is 
poor. : 

Relationships between school personnel and outside agencies 
need to be strengthened and improved. School pecple must know 
the requirements of business. Work experience must be recognized 
by outside agencies as an educational experience and not an op- 
portunity for cheap labor. Labor organizations must recognize 
the potentialities of the program. Business must recognize the 
advantages of allowing plants to be used as laboratories and per- 
sonnel to be used for instruction. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Vocational education should be recognized and included in 
the comprehensive program of public education which is planned 
to satisfy the needs of youth and adults striving to equip them- 
selves for service in modern society. Vocational education, in 
terms of the nation’s needs, is a vital area of education. It is an 
integral part of the total education of all American youth. 


2. The state should begin immediately to consolidate small 
high schools into units enrolling at least 300 pupils. Exceptions 
to this rule should be made only where geographical conditions 
make consolidation impracticable. Only schools as large or larger 
than the size reeommended can afford to offer an enriched program 
of education, including the several phases of vocational education. 
With the present organization of high schools it is not economically 
practicable to offer vocational courses to all youth who need them. 


3. During the transition period of consolidation the state should 
develop a program for extending vocational services to all high 
schools which qualify for and need these services. Every effort 
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should be made to meet the vocational needs of as many pupils 
as possible, but special provisions should be made for schools 
which are to be continued temporarily in order to avoid excessive 
and uneconomical school plant costs. 

(a) Agriculture and home economics teachers should 
be available to all schools which qualify. Wherever feasi- 
ble, instructors should be provided to serve one or more 
of the smaller schools. This practice, however, should 
be followed only when the schools can qualify by showing 
actual need and by making the necessary equipment 
available. 

(b) Trade and industrial education teachers should be 
provided for all large high schools where surveys indicate 
that this type of program is needed. This service should 
be limited to those schools which have twenty teachers 
or more. Exception to this rule could be made for highly 
industrialized centers. 

(c) The diversified occupations program should be ex- 
tended to all schools which have ten or more state allotted 
teachers, if the local community can provide suitable 
training facilities and can offer adequate employment 
opportunities. 

(d) The distributive education service should be ex- 
tended to include all schools with ten or more state 
allotted teachers if the local community can provide suit-_ 
able training facilities and can offer adequate employment 
opportunities. 


4. Local school officials, in planning their programs and select- 
ing their personnel, should recognize the need for a more adequate 
program of vocational guidance in the public schools. At present 
only a small percentage of high school students have adequate 
counseling. 


5. Present farm shop facilities should be used to provide shop 
training to boys not enrolled in agricultural education. A recent 
survey by H. P. Cooper of Clemson College reveals that only about 
50 per cent of the teen-age farm boys will be needed on the farms. 
This means that half of the boys will seek employment elsewhere, 
which indicates that courses other than agriculture are needed 
in rural sections. Special training of the diversified nature would 
contribute to the development of salable skills for a high per- 
centage of these boys. 


6. More emphasis should be given to the building of an adequate 
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program of industrial arts in the public high schools of the state. 
An industrial arts program serves as an excellent foundation for 
vocational education courses. 


7. The public school system should discharge its responsibility 
for out-of-school youth by providing courses designed to meet their 
vocational needs. Special efforts should be made to provide part- 
time courses that will help high school age boys and girls who 
are not in school to receive the training they need for various 
occupations. 


8. A comprehensive vocational education program should be 
conducted for adults. This program should include instruction in 
agriculture, industrial education, homemaking, and distributive 
and business education. 


9. Vocational teachers should be employed on an eleven or 
twelve months basis. Additional time is required in all vocational 
fields if the needs of in-school youth and adults and out-of-school 
youth and adults are to be met. The additional time is needed 
for community surveys, occupational studies and analyses, and 
for the development of specific instructional materials required 
to make vocational education effective. 


10. Staff members of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion should be provided to assist local administrators in planning 
their vocational programs. It is largely the responsibility of local 
school administrators to plan programs suitable for local needs; 
it is a responsibility of the State Department of Public Instruction 
to furnish planning assistance to local school administrators. 


11. Allotment of vocational teachers should be made to schools 
on the basis of minimum standards prescribed by the State Board 
of Education. Allotment of vocational teachers should be recom- 
mended when the need is established; when adequate facilities 
are provided, including space and equipment; and when assurance 
is given that established minimum vocational standards will be 
maintained. The Division of Vocational Education should study 
each high school service area as a basis for recommendations. 


12. Salaries of vocational teachers should compare favorably 
with salaries paid in commerce and industry for similarly quali- 
fied persons. The direct relationship between salaries of vocational 
teachers and salaries paid by business organizations for similar 
services cannot be overlooked. A beginning salary of at least 
$240 a month with yearly increments of $100 will be necessary 
to secure and hold vocational teachers. In addition, adequate ex- 
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penses should be allowed for those teachers whose duties require 
regular travel. 

13. Special attention should be given to providing a more ade- 
quate salary for vocational education supervisors. This same con- 
sideration is needed for all types of supervision in the State 
Department of Public Instruction in order to assure the services 
of competent staff members. 


14. Every effort should be made to make teaching more at- 
tractive so that a larger per cent of the personnel now being trained 
will enter the teaching profession. Facilities for training vocational 
teachers should be increased wherever needed. The training of 
industrial arts should be extended to additional state teachers’ 
colleges. ; 


15. The Division of Vocational Education and the Resource-Use 
Commission should cooperate in promoting a program to conserve 
and use more advantageously our natural resources. Vocational 
educational personnel have an important responsibility in this 
greater utilization of natural resources. They should help with 
such problems as conservation of forests; saving the soil; providing 
better housing; starting new industries; providing trained per- 
sonnel for new industries; and providing the skills necessary for 
the productive processes in North Carolina. By sending unfinished 
materials to other states where more highly skilled workers com- 
plete the process, North Carolina lost $94,000,000 annually. There 
is a direct relationship between increased earnings derived from 
better utilization of resources and living standards; better stand- 
ards of living is one of the objectives of vocational education. 


16. The appropriation of state funds for vocational education 
should include the amount of state and federal funds required to 
provide salaries of vocational teachers on the same percentage 
basis as other state allotted teachers. 


17. School officials and the state department staff should recog- 
nize the need for better understanding and closer relationships 
between personnel of vocational education and other school per- 
sonnel and agencies closely allied with the vocational program. 
Supervisory staffs of the Division of Vocational Education should 
assume leadership and should plan necessary procedures that will 
lead to better understanding. 


1S. F. Campbell, Chief of the Bureau of Research and Statistics of the Unemployment 
Compensation Commission. ‘ 


CHAPTER?VI 


THE EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


UBLIC school instruction and facilities in North Carolina, as in 

most other states, are designed to train the normal child. Be- 
cause of this, a large group of children who in some way are not 
normal do not receive the type of instruction they need. These 
“exceptional” children include the mentally retarded, emotionally 
or physically handicapped, and the unusually bright or talented. 
In this chapter, ‘exceptional’ children will include only the re- 
tarded and handicapped. The needs of the bright and talented 
children are discussed in another chapter. 

Although there are special institutions in the state for extreme 
cases of retardation and handicap, they serve only as a beginning 
in the task of making useful citizens out of abnormal children. 
A state public school system must make adequate provision for 
training exceptional children so that in later years these pupils 
will become assets instead of liabilities to the larger citizenry. 

Unprovided for and often unidentified in the community and 
classroom are children who are not deaf but who cannot hear well 
enough to participate in classroom activities; children who are 
not blind but whose eyesight is seriously defective; children who 
are not feebleminded but who are intellectually retarded; chil- 
dren who are not delinquent but who have serious behavior prob- 
lems; and children suffering from speech handicaps and physically 
crippling conditions. All of these are among the group which 
constitutes “‘exceptional” children. 

Unless a school system gives these children opportunities for 
development equal to those provided for other children, it does 
not fulfill its function. Equality of opportunity, however, does 
not mean identity of program. A special education program must 
involve differentiation and adjustment in accordance with the 
individual needs of the children. The State of North Carolina has 
advanced in wealth and other resources and it has developed edu- 
cationally to such an extent that it should now expand its program 
to supply proper training for the handicapped. 


THE Basic LAw 


In 1947 the General Assembly of North Carolina recognized 
the need for education of exceptional children and youth and 
enacted Chapter 818 of the Public Laws. This law lays the founda- 
tion for the establishment of a state-wide program of special edu- 
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cation. The General Assembly is to be commended for this 
progressive step. Briefly stated, this law (a) creates within the 
State Department of Public Instruction a Division of Special Edu- 
cation to be administered by a director under the general super- 
vision of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction; (b) 
specifies the powers and duties of this division to be assistance 
to local school districts in the organization and conduct of special 
educational facilities for handicapped children, development of 
standards for the education and certification of special teachers, 
development of a program for the instruction of home-bound and 
hospitalized children, and development of cooperation with all 
existing agencies interested in the welfare of handicapped chil- 
dren; and (c) directs the State Board of Education, subject to 
available appropriations, to adopt plans for equitable reimburse- 
ment of school districts for the extra costs involved in carrying 
out the program. 

The act also includes certain provisions for the education of 
handicapped adults. It is thus a very broad and comprehensive 
law and can constitute the foundation for the education of all 
the handicapped people in North Carolina. To implement the pro- 
visions of the law should be an immediate objective. 


THE EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Consideration of an educational program for exceptional chil- 
dren gives rise to many questions. How many handicapped chil- 
dren and young people are there in the state? How many of them 
are now receiving some form of special instruction appropriate 
to their needs? How many are being neglected? What will a 
program of this kind cost? 

To some of these questions there is no definite answer. Others 
can be answered only in terms of estimates. No complete census 
of handicapped children has ever been taken in any state. There 
have been, however, sampling surveys which yield valuable in- 
formation. On the basis of these estimates the total number of 
handicapped children in a given area can be made. 

A combination of figures from various parts of the United States 
suggests that from 10 to 12 per cent of the school age children 
are “exceptional,” as defined in this chapter, to such extent that 
they should have special educational services. If this percentage 
is applied to the elementary and secondary-school population of 
North Carolina, approximately 85,000 children in the state fall 
in the classification of “exceptional.” 

In 1943 hearing tests were given to 4,500 children in Kannapolis. 
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It was found that 1% per cent of the children had defective hear- 
ing which needed special attention. 


In 1945 a survey was conducted in Durham, the findings of which 
revealed that 7 per cent of the children had physical, mental, or 
emotional handicaps. 


In December, 1947, the number of crippled children registered 
with the Crippled Children Division of the State Board of Health 
was 27,772. It has been estimated that about one-third of these 
need some form of special educational facilities. ~ 


In 1948 the speech of 1,892 children in four schools of Bun- 
combe County was examined. More than 2 per cent of these chil- 
dren showed defects serious enough to require the services of 
a speech correctionist. 


In 1948 in the same four schools the hearing of these same chil- 
dren was tested and 1 per cent showed a hearing loss serious 
enough to demand special instruction. 


In 1948 an over-all survey of all handicapping conditions was 
made of a representative section which included one-tenth of the 
population of Buncombe County. Ten per cent of the children 
of school age showed handicaps. 


No one of these surveys is absolutely accurate. Their combined 
findings, however, point to the fact that the number of handi- 
capped children and young people in the state is far larger than 
has been imagined. Even if the lowest percentage of all handi- 
capped children is used (7 per cent in the Durham survey), it 
still appears that some 60,000 children of North Carolina need 
special educational facilities. 


Handicapped children must be found before they can be helped. 
The survey results point to the importance of establishing in the 
state a continuing school census which would include definite 
provisions for the identification of every handicapped child in 
every local community. Elsewhere in this report recommendation 
is made that a continuing school census of all children be inaugu- 
rated. It is strongly urged that the census data include reports 
on children who have obvious handicaps. Many handicapped 
children are sitting in classrooms, their problems unrecognized. 
Many of them are hidden away by embarrassed parents or guard- 
ians from the curiosity of neighbors. If, year after year, per- 
sistent well-organized effort is made to locate and identify these 
children, satisfactory result in handling the problem can be ex- 
pected. 
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THE EXTENT OF EXISTING FACILITIES 
How many handicapped children in the state are now receiving 
special educational attention appropriate to their needs? Latest 
available figures are presented in Table 11. 
Table 11 


Enrollment in Residential Schools of North Carolina 


; F Number of 
Residential Schools Pupils 
Statenschoolfor the: Deals Moreanton.... 2-3 os See ee ee ee ee 351 
Staterschooldorstherblind shaleigha aces et eee nn ieee ns eg en ey eee ee ie 177 
State School for the Colored Blind and Deaf, Raleigh__________..____----_-_--__-_----__- 243 
Caswellalrainingischoolawinstons cess ae eoeene ee. ees pre Se ae ee ei 269 
Eastern Carolina Industrial Training School, Rocky Mount______..-_---.----_--------__- 104 
Stonewall Jackson Training and Industrial School, Concord ____-.._..-___..--------._--- 314 
State Home and Industrial School for Girls, Eagle Springs____....-...---_._-__--_--.---- 152 
Morrison Industrial School for Negro Boys, Hoffman_-__._--....---.---__-_-__------___- 212 
State Training School for Negro Girls (Dobbs Farm), Kinston____________-___-_-____2._- 42 


State:Orthopedic#hospitalGastoniate +--+ set = 1 aa eee gee ou See eee 95* 


PLO TUA ames See Mle ae a vallots aoe trent: MUA © ne atc UN eae ky SEO eyisei Cabi e eae, OR See Pee th Lae 1959 


* This includes only children six years of age or older. 


In addition to the children listed in Table 11, there are some 
epileptic children in the State hospitals in Raleigh and Goldsboro. 
Feeble-minded Negro children are in the State Hospital at Golds- 
boro. Certain youthful offenders between the paces of sixteen and 
twenty-one are sent to prision camps. eens 

Some local superintendents of schools have become concerned 
about the education of handicapped children in their communities 
and have secured special teachers for their instruction. Parents 
have legitimately used pressure to provide the needed accommo- 
dations. Examples of local school provisions are the classes for 
partially seeing children in Winston-Salem and in Greensboro, 
orthopedic classes at High Point and Charlotte, a class for the 
hard-of-hearing at Kannapolis, classes for the mentally retarded 
in Charlotte and Winston-Salem, bedside teaching in two hospitals 
and one teacher for the home-bound in Greensboro. Including all 
of the groups that could be considered as being given special edu- 
cation, the records of the State Department of Public Instruction 
show that during the past year 636 white and 288 Negro children 
have received some form of special instruction in local school 
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systems. By adding these 924 children to the 1,959 reported as 
enrolled in special residential schools, a total of 2,883 children 
who are receiving some sort of special instruction is obtained. Of 
this number, some of the vocational rehabilitation clients are 
handicapped young men and women between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one. 

It may be assumed, then, that about 3,000 exceptional children 
are in some type of special school or class in the state. Even if 
this number were double or triple 3,000, it is evident that there 
is a wide discrepancy between the number of children served and 
the estimated 60,000 who need special educational provisions. 

Another form of special service needed particularly for emo- 
tionally disturbed children and children who show incipient be- 
havior problems is the psychological or child guidance clinic. 
North Carolina has inaugurated a program of this kind which 
operates through the State Board of Public Welfare, the State 
Board of Health, two universities, and several local mental hygiene 
societies. It is difficult to say how effective such services are with- 
out a controlled follow-up study. Yet, there is no doubt that 
teachers should be aware of these agencies and should use them 
to the fullest extent. Since the foregoing services do not involve 
enrollment in a special group or class, contacts with children being 
through clinical conferences extending over varying periods of 
time, these children should not be added to the total of those who 
are enrolled in special classes. Educational authorities, however, 
should consider the services rendered as a valuable resource for 
the public schools in helping to prevent emotional maladjustment 
and delinquency. These services should be expanded. 


SoME SIGNIFICANT LOCAL SCHOOL NEEDS 


The passage of Session Law Chapter 818 in 1947 has opened 
wide the door to more effective and more comprehensive service 
for all the handicapped children of the state. The first step which 
should be taken is to appoint a qualified Director of the Division 
of Special Education, as provided by the law. It is expected that 
this appointment will be made at an early date. Under the leader- 
ship of a competent person with an adequate supporting staff, local 
school systems should be stimulated and helped to plan the type 
of program which best suits their communities. 

The special problems of exceptional children are legion and re- 
quire specialized knowledge and ability. The qualifications of the 
director of the program should include broad professional training 
and experience in the education of exceptional children, a knowl- 
edge of curriculum modifications to meet the needs they present, 
and an ability to exercise leadership in developing suitable local 
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facilities. There are now many well prepared persons in this field 
of special education from whom the selection can be made. 

Provided with the leadership of such a person should be the 
following facilities: 


(a) Special provisions in regular classes at school for children 
who are able to maintain their places in a regular class if suitable 
adjustment is made for their handicap. 

(b) Transportation of children to a school in their own com- 
munity if they can profit by such school attendance and would 
otherwise be unable to attend school because of a handicap. 

(c) Special classes or centers for a particular group of chil- 
dren (such as the crippled, hard of hearing, or mentally deficient) 
if the number of such children in a given community is large 
enough to warrant this type of organization. 

(d) Transportation of children from one administrative unit 
to another if special education not available at home can be fur- 
nished in a neighboring school system. 

(e) Services of itinerant teachers of speech correction and 
lip reading who might serve an entire city, section, or several 
administrative units. 

(f) Instruction of children confined to their homes because 
of a physical handicap or during a long period of convalescence. 

(g) Instruction, with the attending physician’s approval, for 
children in hospitals, convalescent homes, and sanatoria. 

(h) Child guidance facilities for all who need them so as to 
prevent the development of disturbances which might later be- 
come emotionally serious or anti-social. 

(i) Appropriate building facilities and equipment for the va- 
rious types of handicap. 


It should be emphasized that the need for such a program as this 
is not limited to the elementary school. All too often the hard-of- 
hearing boy or girl who has had excellent instruction on the ele- 
mentary level becomes a neglected high school student as far as 
his handicap is concerned, and, as a result, flounders and fails in 
his school work. Partially seeing pupils, crippled boys and girls, 
speech defectives, and the mentally retarded need the experience 
of working and playing with other adolescents when they reach 
high school age. The secondary school has too long assumed that 
handicapped youngsters are eliminated by the time they are ready 
to enter high school. They are, but only because the high school 
frequently has too little to offer them. Session Laws, 1947, Chap- 
ter 818, makes possible the provision of special education for all 
of whatever age or grade. 

Just as it is necessary to provide specialized courses in high 
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school for the handicapped boy or girl, so, too, serious attention 
should be given to the handicapped child who is under the age of 
six. Nursery schools and kindergartens have been established for 
blind, deaf, and crippled children who need an early start in form- 
ing desirable habits, attitudes, and skills. North Carolina might 
well consider the possibility of offering such an opportunity as 
this to its young handicapped children. 


A program of education for all exceptional children in the day 
schools of the state must develop over a period of years. The pub- 
lic must be convinced of the need for such a program so that it will 
support it through the state government. Classes smaller than 
average, special equipment, and specially qualified teachers are 
all necessities, and all cost money. The actual amount depends 
upon the kind of handicap involved. Special day school provisions 
for seriously crippled children, for example, cost more than facili- 
ties for the mentally retarded because much extra equipment is 
necessary. The speech defective child (with the exception of the 
cerebral palsied) needs relatively little additional expenditure 
beyond that required for the services of a speech correctionist. 
For all services, however, whatever money used is well spent be- 
cause it constitutes an insurance against future dependency and 
delinquency. 

The size of the class will vary with the type and severity of the 
handicap and with the number of grade levels represented in a 
given class. In general, one teacher for every ten handicapped 
pupils in the day school can be considered as a basis for computing 
the number of teachers required. In North Carolina the inclusion 
of seventy-five to one hundred teachers for handicapped children 
in the total budget would be a modest beginning. Each year should 
show some further expansion. 


THE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


A child should be educated in his home community if it is pos- 
sible to do so. A day school program in a local community is much 
less expensive than a program of residential care and education. 
Residential schools, however, are necessary to serve children who 
have extreme problems or handicaps which the local community 
is unable to handle. 


Many deaf or blind children can be given highly individualized 
and specialized instruction in residential schools, although the 
practice most encouraged is that used by some cities where class 
units for blind and deaf children are operated on a day school 
basis. Some severely crippled, disabled, and cerebral palsied chil- 
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dren need residential school facilities for both treatment and 
education. Mentally defective children, whose needs cannot be 
met locally, are sent to an institution for the feeble-minded. Chil- 
dren adjudged by the court to be delinquent are committed to 
an industrial training school with the hope of bringing about an 
adjustment in their attitudes and behavior. 


It is one of the purposes of this report to point out some of the 
problems which confront the residential schools and some of the 
needs which should be met. All schools have a definite relation- 
ship to the total program of education for handicapped children 
in North Carolina and should be considered an integral part of 
the state’s educational system. 


The Deaf and the Blind 


Instruction for blind and deaf children in North Carolina has 
been available continuously since 1845. Both white and Negro 
children are served. The schools have their own governing boards 
and receive separate appropriations. Teachers are regularly certifi- 
cated and are under the same salary schedule as are day school 
teachers. 

Facilities at these schools are, in general, satisfactory but each 
year new needs must be met. The School for the Deaf at Morgan- 
ton should have additional space for vocational shops, an enlarged 
gymnasium, additional dormitory space, and an expanded program 
of visual education which is particularly important for pupils who 
cannot hear. The School for the Blind and the School for the 
Colored Deaf and Blind at Raleigh are in need of additional teach- 
ers to relieve crowded classes. An appropriation made recently 
for buildings insures an adequate plant to house the present school 
population. The state should continue to meet the needs of these 
schools as they arise. | 

As in the day schools so with the residential schools, the question 
arises as to whether or not young blind and deaf children under 
the age of six years should be given the opportunity of an early 
start in their education. With the residential schools there is the 
additional complication of taking the children away from their 
homes at a tender age. Some educators object to this practice. 
A solution may be to hold summer institutes for parents, who 
may bring their blind or deaf babies to the school and receive 
the special guidance they need for appropriate home training. 
Such institutes have been held in a number of state schools and 
better preparation for children of five or six for school has re- 
sulted. 
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The Orthopedically Handicapped 


The State Orthopedic Hospital at Gastonia offers: both treatment 
and education. The educational unit is a recognized part of the 
Gaston County School System and is, therefore, immediately re- 
lated to the State Department of Public Instruction. On April 
30, 1948, sixty-two white children and thirty-three Negro children 
were enrolled in the school. The educational staff includes a princi- 
pal and nine teachers. 

The most obvious problem in this unit of the educational system 
is the lack of separate classrooms. The children’s beds are rolled 
into the auditorium. One group is separated from another by 
means of screens or collapsible partitions which cannot shut out 
the sounds from adjacent areas. The spaces allotted to individual 
grades or groups are too small for carry tie on many desirable 
instructional activities. 

Negro children have quarters at some distance from the audi- 
torium and have no auditorium or classrooms of their own. Their 
instruction is limited to bedside teaching. Thus they lack the vital 
group experiences which all children should have. Their beds, 
however, are rolled up the long steep incline to the auditorium 
for periodic movies and other special programs. 

Serious study should be given to the matter of providing more 
appropriate classroom facilities for both white and Negro children. 
Organized kindergarten instruction for the four and five year olds 
might also be inaugurated. North Carolina can well be proud of 
its State Orthopedic Hospital, for it has made great progress in 
developing a sound educational program. It should now take steps 
to make that program function under more satisfactory physical 
conditions. 


The Delinquent 


North Carolina operates five training schools for delinquent 
boys and girls. These are administered by the State Board of 
Correction and Training which has as its aim the social rehabili- 
tation and return to community life of the young people who are 
sent to the institutions. 

The major problem in all such schools is to secure an adequate 
staff, qualified by training and experience to deal sympathetically 
and wisely with delinquent boys and girls. Salaries must be paid 
commensurate with the responsibilities involved if accomplish- 
ments are to be satisfactory. The educational function of the 
school must be emphasized and a close relationship be maintained 
with the state educational agencies. Educational facilities must 
be broad and include vocational offerings taught by qualified vo- 
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cational teachers so as to meet the needs and interests of all the 
boys and girls enrolled. The teachers should be accepted profes- 
sional members of the teaching body of the state and should carry 
all the responsibilities and use all the privileges that such member- 
ship implies. 

This is not the case in all of the training schools for delinquent 
youth in North Carolina. Some teachers, having “A”’ certificates, 
are not paid according to the state’s salary scale. Too many teach- 
ers are not participating members of state curriculum committees, 
educational conferences, and other groups which carry on educa- 
tional projects on a state-wide basis. Teachers and pupils in schools 
for delinquents must be recognized as important people who have 
a contribution to make to the total state program of education. 


The Mentally Deficient or Feeble-minded 


Caswell Training School, at Kinston, serves the feeble-minded 
white population of the state who are committed to. the institution. 
From a total population of 837 patients, 269 have been considered 
educable and are enrolled in schools for at least one hour per day. 
Many go to school for half a day, and a few attend both morning 
and afternoon sessions. A psychologist who helps to evaluate each 
child’s ability as he enters the institution is employed, and the 
teaching staff attempts to meet each child’s educational needs. 
The teachers are not regularly certificated, but have had long 
years of experience in the work they are doing. They have no 
relation to the State Department of Public Instruction. The insti- 
tution is under the administration of the State Hospitals Board. 

Of all the residential schools, the Caswell Training School is 
most isolated from educational contacts. The public has too long 
looked upon the wards of state schools for the feeble-minded as 
ostracized from the community, incapable of learning, and institu- 
tionalized for life. Yet many of the children at Kinston, as in 
every other institution for the mentally deficient, are capable of 
learning to a limited degree—quite as capable as are some of the 
children still attending public day school. The factor that has 
brought such children to the residential institution is a compli- 
cation of mental and social conditions which made commitment 
appear to be the wisest course of action. Such commitment should 
not deprive them of an educational opportunity if they can profit 
by it. 

The educational unit of the Caswell Training School should be 
just as much a part of the total educational system of the state 
as is every other educational program. Teachers should be certifi- 
cated, specially prepared for their work, and receive salaries com- 
mensurate with their training and experience. Moreover, it might 
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easily be found that with the development of an appropriate day 
school program for seriously retarded children, the population 
at Kinston would be somewhat reduced. This would bring relief 
from the pressure now found there. 


Other Groups in Need of Residential Care and Education 


Although there are many residential schools in operation in 
North Carolina, there are still gaps in the program that should 
be filled. The state has already planned to eliminate one of these 
gaps by voting to build and operate a hospital for cerebral palsied 
children and by establishing an administering board. This hos- 
pital is to be located between Durham and Chapel Hill, and it is 
reported that building plans are practically complete. It will serve 
approximately fifty children in residence and an additional num- 
ber for day treatment. Education will be a part of the program, 
and it is anticipated that this will be under the State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Defective Delinquents. Another group which has caused great 
concern among interested persons and agencies is that of defective 
delinquents whose offending behavior is not so much the result 
of malicious forethought as it is the result of a weak and sug- 
gestible intellect. Feeble-mindedness rather than delinquency is 
their major difficulty and it should be so considered in arranging 
for their care and training. Most of these boys and girls are now 
sent to training schools for delinquents where their maladjustment 
may be easily aggravated through association with delinquents 
of normal mentality. There should be a special approach made 
to the problems of these boys and girls and a special facility pro- 
vided for them. In some states such a facility operates as a sepa- 
rate unit within an institution for the feeble-minded. In others 
a completely separate plant is designated for them. In any case 
their major problem should be recognized and treated accordingly, 
away from those who are delinquent but not feeble-minded and 
away from those who are feeble-minded but not delinquent. 

Feeble-minded Negro Children. These children are now housed 
temporarily at the Goldsboro State Hospital. Mental deficiency is 
not synonymous with mental illness and should not be confused 
with it. Negro children who are seriously deficient in mental de- 
velopment need a type of training suited to their condition. A 
mental hospital is not the place for this. There should be estab- 
lished for them facilities comparable to those that exist at Kinston 
for the white population. 

Prison Camps for Youthful Offenders. These camps have been 
authorized for persons sixteen to twenty-one years of age with 
the hope of installing an educational program for the occupants 
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which would help in their rehabilitation. Unfortunately this hope 
has not been realized and the problem is urgently in need of at- 
tention. 

Epileptics. Epileptic patients are housed in various institutions. 
Those who show mental deterioration are admitted to the state 
hospitals in Raleigh and Goldsboro. It is assumed that ‘‘mental 
deterioration” here means mental illness or insanity for the men- 
tally deficient without insanity do not belong in the same insti- 
tution with the mentally ill. It is reported that plans are now 
being made for a new building for epileptic children at the State 
Hospital at Raleigh, and that it will be an integral part of the 
State Hospital. It is hoped that very serious consideration will 
be given such an arrangement before it is completed, for children 
who. suffer only from epilepsy without mental illness should not 
be included in the plans. Whatever the final arrangements, pro- 
vision should be made for an educational program for the children 
concerned. This problem will need the cooperation of all inter- 
ested agencies dealing with health, education, and welfare in order 
to arrive at its best possible solution. 

Children with epilepsy live at home and get along quite ac- 
ceptably in the public day schools. As far as possible this arrange- 
ment should be continued, with institutionalization reserved only 
for extreme cases. 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION 


In order to make available to exceptional children the spe- 
cialized type of instruction they need, a highly specialized type 
of teacher education, with special certification in the respective 
areas, is required. North Carolina now provides only a limited 
amount of such special education for prospective teachers. 

Maximum use should be made of the opportunities of the reg- 
ular classroom so as to reduce to a minimum the assignment of 
children to special classes or schools. Every prospective teacher 
should be oriented in the problems of exceptional children and 
should have preparation for handling those of less serious nature 
in the regular class. Every teacher should receive as part of her 
training knowledge which will enable her to identify exceptional 
children in the classroom. She should know to what agency to 
refer such children for further attention. Provision should be 
made, also, to acquaint prospective teachers with the more im- 
portant adjustments which can be made for the child who cannot 
hear well, see well, learn easily, or who has some other handicap. 


Specialization is important for those teachers who are inter- 
ested in teaching exceptional children in special schools or classes. 
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In one or more selected teacher education institutions a full cur- 
riculum in the education of exceptional children should be inaugu- 
rated. Only through the development of such a curriculum can 
North Carolina hope to secure an adequate number of teachers 
to instruct its handicapped children. At the present time local 
superintendents and residential school superintendents are seek- 
ing qualified teachers, of the hard of hearing, deaf, partially seeing, 
mentally retarded, and other groups. The teacher education insti- 
tutions of the state should work towards filling this need. 

Standards of certification for teachers of exceptional children 
should be established. Such certification should be based upon 
a bachelor’s degree with a minimum of twenty-four semester hours 
of approved courses in the field of specialization. These standards 
should apply to both day schools and residential schools. Such 
standards are comparable to those now required for other spe- 
cialized fields of teaching in the state. In order to meet immediate 
needs, it may be necessary to issue temporary certificates with 
requirements somewhat less than this, but, ultimately, every 
teacher of exceptional children in a specialized group should meet 
the standard of specialized preparation. With a program of teacher 
education and certification such as this in operation and with a 
program of state wide integration and support of all educational 
services for handicapped children and youth, North Carolina can 
look forward to continuous development that will ultimately reach 
the needs of all the exceptional children of the state. 


RELATION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION TO VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION AND OTHER SERVICES 


The education of exceptional children is a logical forerunner 
of a program of vocational rehabilitation. Vocational rehabilita- 
tion is concerned with the preparation for useful employment of 
handicapped adults and young people of employable age. The 
handicapped person is entitled to an opportunity to prove his worth. 
To accomplish this, special services should be available to him. 
These services, if they are to be effective, must be timely. 

It is anticipated that the Division of Special Education will pro- 
vide necessary special services for handicapped children (in some 
cases beginning at the age of three) as well as for those disabled 
in later life. With this educational foundation, the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation will be able to do a better job of ad- 
justing handicapped people for employment. 

There is no conflict or overlapping of the services to be made 
available under the provisions of Chapter 818 of North Carolina 
Session Laws, 1947, and the services currently available under 
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General Statutory Laws. It is expected that special education 
made possible by Chapter 818 will in the long run save money by 
making vocational rehabilitation services unnecessary to a large 
segment of the handicapped citizens. 

There should and undoubtedly will be close liaison between 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Division of Spe- 
cial Education. For a number of years referrals of handicapped 
persons have far exceeded the resources available to the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. With the number of handicapped 
persons in North Carolina who are in need of vocational rehabilita- 
tion estimated at 43,000, it is apparent that the division’s present 
funds are inadequate for meeting the task. Anything that can be 
done to reduce the load through early educational services to 
handicapped children will be a most practical economic investment 
as well as a social asset to the children concerned. 

There should be coérdination between the state’s special edu- 
cational service divisions and the medical, welfare, and judicial 
forces so as to insure genuine aid to the handicapped citizens of 
North Carolina. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The State of North Carolina should fully discharge its re- 
sponsibility in providing appropriate educational opportunities for 
all educable children and youth. This responsibility extends to 
those who are seriously handicapped emotionally, mentally, or 
physically, as well as to those who belong to the group commonly 
referred to as normal. 


2. A continuing school census which shall include adequate 
procedures for identifying exceptional children and for determ- 
ining their general educational needs should be inaugurated. 


3. The special education law enacted in 1947 should be put into 
effect. This would mean the appointment of a qualified director 
of the Division of Special Education in the State Department of 
Public Instruction, as authorized by law. This director should 
be given an adequate supporting staff in the various areas of special 
education, and adequate financial provisions should be made to 
pay for special educational programs in local administrative units. 


4. The state program of special education should include on 
both elementary and secondary levels (a) a modified program in 
regular classrooms for those whose needs can be met in this way; 
(b) special classes or centers for those whose condition requires 
such arrangements; (c) transportation facilities; (d) instruction 
of home-bound and hospitalized children; (e) clinical services for 
behavior problems; and (f) progressive improvements in existing 
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residential school programs for white, Indian, and Negro children. 


5. There should be an average of one teacher to every ten pupils. 
The size of classes should be governed by the type and severity 
of the handicap and the number of grades included in the group. 


6. Suitable building facilities and equipment should be pro- 
vided. In day schools these would include ground floor entrances, 
elevators or ramps, special desks, special lighting, and mechanical 
testing and training materials for particular groups of exceptional 
children. Improvements should be made of classroom facilities 
at the North Carolina Orthopedic Hospital and attention given 
to the building needs of other state residential schools. 


7. Certification requirements comparable to those for other 
specialized fields should be established and required by the State 
Board of Education. A minimum of twenty-four semester hours 
in a specific area of special education is proposed as one require- 
ment. 7 


8. Selected teacher education institutions of the state should 
provide adequate preparation for the education of teachers of 
exceptional children. This would include orientation for all teach- 
ers to help them identify and give first aid to exceptional children 
in their classrooms and specific courses for teachers interested in 
specializing in one or more areas of special education. 


9. Residential schools for handicapped children should be recog- 
nized as an integral part of the state’s educational system. In so 
far as their function is educational they should be responsible to 
and have the benefits of the same educational authority as other 
schools of the state. 


10. Consideration should be given to the early establishment 
of educational services of a residential nature for those handi- 
capped groups for which the state now maintains no educational 
program. These include the cerebral palsied, epileptics needing 
residential care, mentally deficient Negroes, defective delinquents, 
and young offenders now committed to prison camps. 


11. All public and private services related to handicapped chil- 
dren should be properly coordinated and the functions of each 
agency should be clearly defined. Voluntary agencies interested in 
handicapped children have much to contribute, within their proper 
spheres of action, to those programs which are the administrative 
responsibility of state and local public school agencies. In order 
to achieve the greatest effectiveness of action, appropriate lines 
of authority should be specified and clearly recognized by all 
concerned, and mutual understanding and cooperation should be 
promoted. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


HE varied and complex problems which face our democracy 
"Pina the need for improving health conditions, educational and 
vocational guidance, preparing our people for new types of work, 
rehabilitating for present industries and business, and providing 
education for all make it necessary that the program of education 
be extended to cover more of the educational needs of adults. 

The aims of adult education go far beyond the objective of 
making all of the people literate. Adult education is continuing 
education for all the people regardless of their formal education 
and their social and economic status. Consequently, adult edu- 
cation should be as varied, yet as specific and concrete, as the 
interests of man. It should help individuals to come to grips with 
the many everyday personal and social problems which they have 
to face. The purpose, then, is more than to make up for the defi- 
ciencies of earlier education; it is to enable the citizens of the 
state to get new facts, meet intelligently new problems, and keep 
on growing intellectually and culturally. 


LEGAL STaTus OF ADULT EDUCATION 


In 1937 the General Assembly passed a law (Chapter 198 of 

the Public Laws) “to provide for a program of adult education 
as a part of the state public school system” and appropriated 
$25,000 annually for carrying out its provisions. The next session 
the legislature increased the appropriation to $30,000 a year. This 
law is still in effect but the program lapsed when the director 
went into the armed services. At that time (1942), 125 teachers 
were instructing more than 11,000 persons while other thousands 
were participating in forum discussions. 

Much of the program of adult education has been curtailed and 
neglected during the past few years. It is imperative that some- 
thing be done to reéstablish, reémphasize, and improve the pro- 
gram. The intent of the law should be fulfilled. 


THE NEED FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


Adult education is an essential ingredient of democratic society. 
It provides channels through which the people may express their 
ideas and raise their intellectual and spiritual sights. Dictatorial 
governments devote their earliest efforts to the destruction of all 
forms of adult education. Then through rigid controls of press, 
radio, and similar media, they establish a program of propaganda. 
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From this point of view alone, those concerned with the demo- 
cratic way of life should be concerned with establishing and ade- 
quately supporting a system of adult education. 

As society grows more complex, the importance of continuing 
education becomes more evident. Scientific developments are so 
rapid and of such importance that it is necessary for adults to keep 
on learning in order to function effectively as parents and citizens 
in a rapidly changing world. 

Citizenship has expanded from a local, state, and national affair 
to a world enterprise. New, continuing, and growing knowledge, 
plus a changed point of view, are essential to the emergence of 
a man as a citizen of the world. 

Life expectancy today is twenty years longer than it was in our 
grandparents’ day and ten years longer than it was in our parents’ 
day. Adult SUES) can help us to make better use of these added 
years. 

With the passage of time, a larger and larger per cent of the 
population of the United States is adult. Statistics reveal that in 
1790 for every 1,000 white children under sixteen years of age 
there were 782 adults. In 1940 for every 1,000 white children 
under the age of sixteen there were 2,445 adults. In 1940 more 
than 63 per cent of the people were thirty or more years of age. 

The mechanization of society has added to the need for adult 
education. For example, the average machine worker has to learn 
ene simple machine operation and give his vocational life to it. 
When there is a change in the machine or when he is replaced 
by a machine, the worker must be retrained for another mechan- 
ical operation. At the same time, machines are taking the place 
of men, thus necessitating training for other jobs. Further, the 
average work week in industry has been continually shrinking. 
In 1914 the average work week was 51.5 hours, while in 1947 the 
average work week was 40 hours. Reduced working hours pro- 
vide more time for other activities. 

A questionnaire, prepared by the North Carolina Employment 
Service at Salisbury and asking students about their plan follow- 
ing their graduation from high school, was recently sent to 400 
high school seniors in Rowan County. According to replies, 33 
per cent of the seniors plan to continue their education in college 
and technical school, 8 per cent plan to enter trade schools for 
further training, and 59 per cent are available for employment. 
The question arises whether the 59 per cent could not profit from 
and could not become better citizens as a result of continuing 
education. 

According to the federal census of 1940 North Carolina ranks 
sixth from the bottom among the states in the median number 
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of years of school completed by persons 25 years of age and older. 
More than 95,000, or one of every 17 of these, have not completed 
the first grade. One of every five has not advanced beyond the 
fourth grade; four of every ten have not progressed beyond the 
eighth grade; and barely more than one of every five has finished 
high school. 

From April 1942 to March 1943 selective service rejected 12.5 
per cent of all North Carolinians called for service in the armed 
forces because they could not read or write as well as a pupil who 
had completed four years in the elementary school. Almost nine 
of every one hundred of these were white and almost seventeen 
of every one hundred were Negroes. Undoubtedly, a large num- 
ber of these rejections were due solely to inadequate schooling. 

It seems obvious that any well rounded program of education 
must provide educational opportunities for these groups of citi- 
zens. 

The 1,649,820 persons 25 years of age and older in North Caro- 
lina (in 1940) are the parents who in large measure determine 
and provide the environment for the development and welfare 
of their children. With 78.8 per cent of these not having finished 
high school and with few or no opportunities for education in 
family life available to them, it is not surprising that many of 
them find themselves woefully inadequate in assuming the compli- 
cated responsibilities of parenthood and child rearing. There are 
evidences in North Carolina, as well as throughout the nation, 
which point to the need for greater emphasis on improving family 
relations and on encouraging adults to learn more about the obli- 
gations of parenthood. 

The educational status of North Carolina’s adult population 
points to the conclusion that many of her citizens cannot discharge 
their right of franchise intelligently. Knowledge of the organi- 
zation and services of. local, state, and federal agencies is lacking. 
Opportunity to learn and make intelligent use of these, to say 
nothing of the citizen’s part in world affairs, should be made pos- 
sible in a democracy. ‘Planned adult education is necessary to 
bring all to a level of effective citizenship to make it possible 
to go on learning in order to keep up with the changing world.” ! 

According to the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
“we need, and need quickly, to have millions of our fellow citizens 
become more literate and competent in matters political, economic 
and cultural,’ because “in the next few years, the citizens of our 
country must make their great decisions. The changes that we 
may make on the elementary, high school, and junior-college levels 
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now cannot but affect our political action in the years immediately 
ahead. In our democracy the great choices must be made by the 
voters, the adult population, educated or not, and that is why more 
adequate education on the adult level has to be provided as soon 
as possible.” 2 

It is evident that in many communities in North Carolina not 
all of the citizens are aware of the need and have the desire to 
make contributions of their time and resources to the improve- 
ment of life in the community. Too often worthy civic projects 
lag, or are never completed, because of lack of interest on the 
part of many of the citizens. If democracy is to develop and func- 
tion to the most effective degree, it is imperative that each indi- 
vidual make his contribution to improving the welfare of the 
whole group. 

In some communities a large number of the citizens give in- 
telligent consideration to problems of health, conservation, safety, 
civic improvement, and other matters which make for happy and 
wholesome community living. In other communities the neglect 
of these matters is evident on every hand. The work of the various 
state agencies involving matters of community concern should 
be coordinated as closely as possible with the educational activities 
and the educational institutions. In every community oppor- 
tunities should be provided for the citizens to engage in educa- 
tional experiences which are involved in such things as the 
assumption of responsibilities for worthwhile community projects, 
consumer education, government education, and the evaluation 
of propaganda. 

The educational needs of adults are as varied and complex as 
are those of youth. In addition to those that relate to literacy, 
family life and parenthood, and citizenship there are those which 
relate to vocational pursuits and the cultural aspects of adult life. 
Vocational guidance is as important perhaps to adults as to youth. 
The information provided through continuous occupational sur- 
veys would be of great value to the people of the state, and edu- 
cational programs centering about such interests and needs as 
home construction and beautification, art, music, literature, and 
kindred things should help the people to be greater contributors 
to better community living. The churches, libraries, museums, 
and similar agencies should be encouraged to increase their offer- 
ings and to make them available to larger groups of citizens. 

How many adults want an opportunity to engage in some kind 
of study? A Gallup Poll, taken in 1944, revealed that 34 per cent 
of the American adults wanted to enroll in some kind of study 
group when the war was over. On July 6, 1947, when the poll 
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was reported again, two out of every five adults (41 per cent) 
of voting age said they wanted to engage in some kind of study.’ 


PRESENT ACTIVITIES IN ADULT EDUCATION 


As has been pointed out, North Carolina has no state plan or 
program of adult education. That which is carried on is largely 
voluntary and is seldom thought of as being an integral part of 
the organized system of public education. Although local public 
schools conduct many excellent programs for out-of-school youth 
and other citizens whose formal schooling may have ended, the 
majority of those participating in adult education activities are 
served by agencies such as the Agricultural Extension Service 
(including the Home Demonstration Clubs), the Division of Vo- 
cational Education of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
the colleges and universities conducting general extension work, 
and state organizations such as the North Carolina Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the North Carolina Good Health Associa- 
tion, the North Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs, the North 
Carolina Recreation Commission, the North Carolina Library 
Commission (with the cooperation of local public libraries), the 
Institute of Government, the State Board of Health, the North 
Carolina Council of Churches, the American Red Cross, the Insti- 
tutes on International Relations, the North Carolina Conference 
of Christian and Jews, and veterans organizations. 

The wide variety of adult education programs is representative 
and characteristic of the cultural and intellectual interests of a 
diverse population. Individuals, groups, and organizations of 
people appear to be seeking enlightenment along vocational lines 
as well as in the liberal arts, natural sciences, and social sciences. 
Learning for the enjoyment of living, for good citizenship, and 
for understanding and helpful to solve personal, community, state, 
national, and world problems are all included in the list of activities 
in which adults are engaged. In other words, the scope of this 
phase of North Carolina’s educational life is broad and compre- 
hensive. 

The replies to a questionnaire sent to fifty-two North Carolina 
organizations and agencies indicate that more than half a million 
adult citizens are now consumers of and participants in at least 
seventy-five different kinds of educational activity. This repre- 
sents approximately 18 per cent of the adult population of the 
state. 

Tabulations of replies to the questionnaire received from state 
organizations and agencies present the following information with 
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respect to present practices in adult education in North Carolina. 


(a) With the exception of university and agricultural exten- 
sion education, leadership in adult education was chiefly voluntary. 
It is estimated that 5,386 administrators, organizers, teachers, and 
discussion and committee leaders were connected with this edu- 
cational activity. Of this number, only 108 were full-time paid 
leaders or directors of adult education. Of the fifty-two organiza- 
tions reporting, only three or four indicated that they had an 
adequate number of teachers and only a few felt that the teachers 
were properly trained for adult work. 


(b) Ina majority of the cases, meeting places were provided 
by the organizations conducting the programs but, in general, they 
were inadequate. The facilities of the public schools were used 
by approximately 50 per cent of the organizations reporting and 
in most cases they were considered unsuitable. Comparatively 
few of the programs were conducted cooperatively with the 
schools. 

(c) Two-thirds of the organizations did not charge a fee for 
the services rendered adults. Those who charged a fee usually 
did so to cover only the cost of instruction. 


(d) Essential teaching materials were available to about 90 
per cent of the adult students. The materials most frequently used 
were textbooks, library materials, maps, and motion picture films. 
Projectors, victrolas, blackboards, and a library were either owned 
by or are accessible to a majority of the adult education agencies. 

(e) Coordination of the program with other adult education 
programs in the community is reported by fourteen of the fifty-two 
organizations. The answers to the question regarding the desira- 
bility of cooperation with the public schools were varied and in- 
clusive. 

(f) Counseling and guidance services for individuals and for 
students were considered favorably with certain suggestions and 
modifications. 

Plans for new activities and programs were given by twenty- 
seven organizations. In general, they pointed to increased em- 
phasis upon adult education in the following areas of interest: 
post-graduate medical and other professional education, vocational 
education, world understanding, resource-use education, great 
books seminars, inter-racial studies, neighborhood leader training 
programs in rural areas, religious education, more complete edu- 
cational services for business and industry, education for parent- 
hood, mental hygiene, and agricultural and home economic edu- 
cation. 
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A majority of the organizations reporting showed awareness of 
“saps” in their programs and listed the following needs: leader- 
ship training for lay and professional leaders, consultant services 
to business and industry, speech and reading clinics, cooperative 
education classes and courses for urban women not now reached, 
increased use of libraries, improved opportunities for young adults, 
safety education, social hygiene, education for parenthood, coun- 
seling and guidance services, and opportunities for handicapped 
youth, especially those who are home-bound. 

The organizations indicated a willingness (20 to 1) to work with 
other groups in conducting adult education activities. Two to one 
favored the. public school as the logical center for adult education. 
Other centers suggested were churches, libraries, homes, farms, 
community centers, any local organization headquarters, court- 
houses, and clubs. 

Belief in the desirability of organizing community advisory 
councils on adult education was almost unanimous. The vote was 
sixteen to one in favor of providing the services of a state director, 
or coordinator, of adult education. Ten organizations believed that 
the state should provide this service. Others mentioned a variety 
of plans, with ten suggesting a combination of local, private, and 
state support for this over-all sponsorship. 

Under the heading of leadership training, practically all of those 
replying indicated that the institutions of higher learning should 
offer adult educational leadership training to both professional 
and lay leaders. 3 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. A broader program of adult education should be undertaken 
in North Carolina immediately. This program should be developed 
under the sponsorship and authority of the local administrative 
units under rules and regulations prescribed by the State Board 
of Education, and the local schools should be used as centers for 
the program. 


2. The State Department of Public Instruction should recog- 
nize more fully the need for and the interest in continuing edu- 
cational opportunities in North Carolina by carrying out the intent 
of the law regarding adult education. 


3. A state advisory committee on adult education should be 
created to assist in developing adult education opportunities in 
North Carolina and in giving general directions and significance 
to the movement throughout the state. Private and public organi- 
zations as well as individuals contributing to adult education 
should be represented on this advisory committee. 
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4. A well trained and experienced specialist in adult education, 
employed by the State Department of Public Instruction, should 
be made available as a consultant to public and private agencies 
and organizations active or interested in adult education and as 
a general coordinator of all adult education interests and activities 
in North Carolina. 


5. In existing school plans and in plans for future school build- 
ings and facilities, suitable provisions should be made for the 
educational interests and activities of adults. Provisions should 
be made for the use by adults of school buildings and equipment 
after regular school hours and during holidays and summer re- 
cesses. 

6. The State Department of Public Instruction should make 
further studies to determine more definitely the scope, needs, and 
policies for an adequate program of adult education. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


HE function of an educational program is to foster, influence, 

and direct the growth of young people in such a way that they 
may attain mastery over their environment to the end that 
profitable living may result. To achieve this end it is desirable 
and necessary that full use be made of all available resources for 
learning, that young people individually and collectively have 
varied and extensive opportunities for educational experiences, 
and that they engage cooperatively in activities planned to meet 
their developmental needs. 

This investigation was planned to appraise current adminis- 
trative practices which relate to the selection, procurement, and 
distribution of instructional materials in North Carolina schools; 
to determine the amount of funds available for materials and the 
sources from which the funds are provided; to discover the degree 
of adequacy and effective use of materials; and to recommend 
practices for improving the administration and management of 
the instructional materials. 

The term instructional materials, as used in this report, includes 
all of the means used by the school to provide the experiences 
which pupils and teachers jointly and individually employ for 
profitable learning activities, whether these activities be for the 
purpose of discovering new facts, developing appreciations, en- 
gaging in construction or creative work, improving basic skills, 
promoting language abilities, acquiring desirable health and 
recreational habits, or enabling pupils to become socially com- 
petent participants in community life. If the program of education 
is to fulfill its primary purpose, namely, to develop the child so 
that he is able to live profitably in the American community, all 
of the instructional materials that can be used effectively must 
be provided for pupils and teachers in all types of schools, large 
and small, rural and urban. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY PRINCIPLES 


It is essential that children become proficient in the use of the 
traditional tool subjects, such as reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
not, however, as ends in themselves but as means to desirable 
goals. The educational program must tend to promote economic 
independence, to provide for cultural development, and to con- 
serve and promote community well being by developing an en- 
lightened social consciousness. Attainment of these objectives 
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involves definite and sound administrative and supervisory poli- 
cies for the development and use of curriculum materials. The 
committee believes that the administrative and supervisory staff 
must assume the responsibility for providing opportunities for 
pupils and teachers to enrich their personalities with social and 
cultural experiences, and that sound administrative and super- 
visory policies relating to selection, organization, and use of 
materials of instruction are basic to an effective program of edu- 
cation. The committee is of the opinion, therefore, that the follow- 
ing assumptions are basically sound. 


(a) Sound administrative and supervisory policies develop 
an awareness of the necessity for providing instructional materials 
adapted to the needs of children. Materials should be evaluated 
in terms of definite goals or purposes; differences in ability, inter- 
est, and needs of children; provision for continuing growth and 
development; and balance and variety in types of materials. 


(b) Sound administrative and supervisory policies promote 
the development of responsibility and competence in the selection 
and organization of instructional materials. This involves pro- 
vision being made for group planning for and participation in the 
selection of materials; provision being made for experimentation 
as a device for selecting materials; new materials being made 
available for examination and study by teachers; provision being 
made for demonstrations, inter-visitation, exhibits, and the like; 
and teachers being acquainted with the uses of environmental 
materials. 


(c) Sound administrative and supervisory policies promote 
efficiency and economy in the procurement and distribution of 
instructional materials. This involves materials usually being 
purchased at wholesale prices by the administrative unit pur- 
chasing officer; all funds, public and private, being administered 
by the administrative unit office, and properly audited; provision 
being made for proper storage of materials to prevent waste and 
to make materials easily accessible; adequate records being kept 
of both purchase and distribution of materials; provision being 
made for circulating some unusual and expensive types of ma- 
terials and apparatus; and teachers being encouraged to make 
greater use of the vast wealth of environmental materials. 

(d) Sound administrative and supervisory policies provide 
ample funds for an adequate supply of instructional materials, 
for not only is an effective program of education varied and active, 
requiring an abundance of many types of materials, but also in- 
structional materials should be furnished free of charge to pupils. 


(e) Sound administrative and supervisory policies result in 
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an organized program which stimulates more intelligent and more 
effective use of the instructional materials available. In such a 
program teachers have opportunities to see materials used effec- 
tively through demonstration, intervisitation, and exhibits; teach- 
ers are encouraged to experiment with many creative uses of 
materials; work conferences and special interest study groups are 
provided to promote more effective use of materials; teachers are 
made aware of the experimental uses of materials elsewhere; 
supervisors help teachers to use materials effectively; and super- 
visors, teachers, and pupils evaluate the use of materials frequently 
in terms of child growth. 


CURRENT PRACTICES IN NorTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS 


As a means of determining present administrative practices in 
North Carolina schools with respect to selection, purchase, and 
distribution of instructional materials, of ascertaining the degree 
of adequacy of educational materials available, and of evaluating 
the use that is made of these materials, data were secured from 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents of schools 
in the sixteen selected administrative units. Similar data were 
obtained from teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintend- 
ents in thirty-seven other county and city administrative units. 
The data on adequacy of funds were supplied by one hundred 
county and city superintendents of schools. 

The tabulated data presented in this section of the report show 
the situation in the sixteen selected units, except where noted 
otherwise. The data obtained from these units correlated so closely 
with the total data collected that these are accepted as fairly typi- 
cal for the state. The tables may not represent a completely true 
analysis of current practices, since some of those who reported 
indicated more than one practice in certain situations. This fact, 
of course, caused some discrepancies in total figures, but these 
minor discrepancies are not sufficient to affect the validity of the 
conclusion that the tables present a reliable appraisal of current 
state-wide techniques of administration and management of in- 
structional materials. 

In view of the fact that the procedures for selection, purchase, 
and distribution of textbooks are determined by the State Board 
of Education, Tables 12 through 17 relating to these activities 
apply only to the selection, purchase, and distribution of the types 
of materials and supplies for which the local administrative unit 
is responsible. This is true even though some funds are made 
available by the state for their purchase. The data relating to 
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adequacy and use of materials apply to all types of materials, in- 
cluding textbooks. 

In Tables 12 through 17 the percentage figures show the relative 
number of total responses received which indicate current prac- 
tices for the administration of the service of supplies for schools. 
For example, Table 12 shows that 42 per cent of the total re- 
sponses indicated that instructional materials were selected usually 
by the administrative unit supervisory staff, that 48 per cent of 
the responses indicated that these materials were selected some- 
times by that staff, and that 10 per cent of the responses indicated 
that the administrative unit staff never selects instructional ma- 
terials. 


Selection of Materials 


Practices followed in the selection of materials, both with re- 
spect to procedures used and also with respect to the guides or 
devices used to aid in the selection, vary considerably in the six- 
teen units and in the other units as well. In many instances the 
selection is made by the administrative staff without the codpera- 
tion of the teaching staff, and with little or no consideration given 
to the needs of the classroom programs. Table 12 shows the groups 
or individuals responsible for the selection of instructional ma- 
terials in sixteen administrative units. 


Table 12 


Groups or Individuals Responsible for Selection of 
Instructional Materials for Grades 1-12 


Per Cent 
Groups or Individuals Responsible 
For the Selection of Materials 

Usually Sometimes Never 
Administrative Unit Supervisory Staff --_......_-.------------ 42 48 10 
Supervisory Staff and School Staff Codperatively._....------- 40 47 13 
School Statl Nees ope eh a a Ieee eS 15 78 7 
Schooli- Principal fee 5s is oe ee eee el ee 15 75 107 
Teachers and Pupils Codperatively_.......-..----------------- 7 80 13 
Teachersss2 cicc ere ss co a oa eee oy a ahs 35 64 1 


Relatively few teachers used locally prepared lists or advised 
with other teachers when selecting materials. Selection was based 
on definitely planned programs for classroom instruction in less 
than one-third of the instances. Table 13 reveals that teachers 
rarely used the experience of other teachers as a guide in selecting 
materials, although the experiences of others can be a fruitful and 
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economical source of information. There is little evidence that 
the administrative practices in most of the sixteen units tended 
to promote competence in the selection of instructional materials. 
Provision for group participation in the selection or for exami- 
nation and demonstration of suitable materials was apparently 
lacking. 

Table 13 


Guides Used in the Selection of Instructional 
Materials for Grades 1-12 


Per Cent 
Guides Used 
Usually Sometimes Never 
Pinsie canidardaltiatey bse s toes ree ak aoe 73 26 1 
ocallymarcpareds liistS 22.2 ee ee ol ee oe eee 17 66 17 
Examination and/or Use of Demonstration Materials__...---- 20 74 6 
HWxperience-o1;Other- Teacherso.: s=2 5-2. 2 =a ea nae eee eae 4 : 87 9 
Definitely planned Classroom Programs_-_-_-------------------- 32 67 1 


Purchasing Practices 


Consistent use of the services of the Division of Purchase and 
Contract makes possible the economical purchase of most of the 
materials needed for an effective program of education in North 
Carolina. Unless the facilities of that division are used through 
the administrative unit purchasing officer, purchases made by 


Table 14 
Methods Used in Purchasing Instructional Materials 


Per Cent 
Individual Making Purchase Wholesale Retail 
Usually | Sometimes Never Usually | Sometimes Never 
Administrative Unit Purchas- 
ing: Officers ss» sese ease ee 87 TS ieee | ae Oe ae 51 41 8 
School Principal -__.-.-.-..---- 23 69 8 22 70 8 


Glassroom.’ Léacher «2.222 see |S ee oe ee ee eee 13 74 13 


Wholesale Discount Allowed 
for Retail Purchase? “Yes’’—56 Per Cent ; ““No’’—44 Per Cent 
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principals and teachers usually are more expensive for compar- 
able materials. It is assumed that most of the funds expended by 
teachers and principals for purchases made by them were derived 
from fees paid by pupils. To the extent that this is true, sound 
businesslike principles were not practiced in that funds were 
unnecessarily dissipated and inadequately audited. Tables 14 and 
15 show the analysis of responses to questions regarding purchasing 
and disbursing activities. 
Table 15 


Disbursement of Funds for Instructional 
Materials and Apparatus 


Per Cent 
Individual Responsible for Disbursement 
Disburses funds oe ee 

funds 
ACIMINIStrativ.e Unite reels ULC ae eee eee eee ape ee 94 6 
Local’ Schools Treasurers a= sas see ere ee eee 47 53 
Principal so 352 ans ep ee ee) area 56 44 
Teacher 2204 tsb osc ae ee ee ee eee ee Ae 45 55 


Distribution of Materials 

It is unlikely that suitable materials will be provided when 
they are apportioned to schools or to classrooms on a pro rata basis. 
The practice used for distributing materials should be flexible in 
order to provide suitable materials for the varying needs of spe- 
cific classroom situations. According to Tables 16 and 17 pro rata 
apportionment of instructional materials to schools and to class- 
rooms occurred far more frequently than apportionment on the 
basis of requests by schools and by teachers. It is assumed, of 


Table 16 


Practices in the Distribution of Instructional Materials 
and Apparatus within the Administrative Unit 


Per Cent 
Distribution Practice 
Usually Sometimes Never 
EAP DOLLONEG ETOP Va CA uGOESC IOC] Sea meee eae ee aie cena 81 18 1 
Apportioned on Basis of Requests by Schools________________- 39 58 3 
Recordseent of Distrib tloneee ages eee a eee ee 88 10 2 
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course, that these requests were made in terms of the Sse: of 
the instructional program. 


Table 17 


Practices in the Distribution of Instructional Materials 
and Apparatus within the School Unit 


Per Cent 
Distribution Practice 
Usually Sometimes Never 
APporouoncdslro hatartoy, LeaChersiass sae eee ee ees 72 26 2 
Apportioned on Basis of Requests by Teachers___.-.--_.------ 48 50 2 
vec ordsaixept, OLsDistribution=-s2=ss. sese- ean eee ee ee 74 24 2 


Adequacy of Materials 


An adequate supply of materials is construed to mean the maxi- 
mum quantity essential for achieving the purposes of education 
in the specific school situation. In addition a wide variety of ma- 
terials is needed to serve all the functions enumerated in the defi- 
nition of materials listed in the introductory statement of this 
chapter. With the exception of the extensive supply of educational 
materials available in the community for giving children first hand 
experiences at little or no cost, an adequate supply of instructional 
materials is directly dependent upon the funds allotted for the 


Table 18 


Opinions of Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers on 
Adequacy of Main Classifications of Materials and Apparatus 


Per Cent 


Classification of Materials 


BE . 
and Apparatus lementary School High School 


Adequate Inadequate Adequate Inadequate 


Printed Materials 


Basal extbookss = Stece: Bana eee eer Se 47 53 52 48 | 

Supplementary Textbooks -__...-...-..------- 42 58 56 44 

Wibrarve bOOKSE 2-252 ore sae oes le ee ee as 46 54 60 40 
Audio-visualel quipment:--..-=-2.=2----2s24--26 29 71 23 77 
Scicnceranarheal thy 2.5. 542s. = eee ee 22 78 27 73 
Precvicalangdel ine Arts as) cs. ese eee eens 19 81 26 74 
General School Equipment-__..------------------ 49 51 45 55 


15 
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purchase of materials needed for an effective educational program. 
The cost of materials basic to an adequate instructional program, 
however, is such a small part of the total cost of education that 
it is false economy to deprive children of essential materials as 
an economy measure. The status with respect to the adequacy of 
materials in North Carolina schools is presented in Table 18. 

In answer to the question, “Are teaching supplies adequate?”’ 
in an opinion questionnaire for teachers, 6,985 teachers answered 
“Yes” and 3,918 answered “No.” In answer to the question, “Are 
school library facilities sufficient?” 7,036 teachers answered ‘‘No”’ 
and 3,878 answered “Yes.” 

Further confirmation of the degree of adequacy is disclosed 
by the opinions of principals of all types of schools in the sixteen 
units. On a supplementary check list principals were asked to 
indicate their opinions of the degree of adequacy of the materials 
available to teachers and pupils, ranging from “fully adequate” 
by checking column 1 to “completely inadequate” by checking 
column 5. The responses received from eighty-seven separate 
elementary schools, ten separate high schools, and fifty-five union 
schools are summarized in Table 19. 

When the limited amount of money available for the purchase 
of materials is considered, the reason for the inadequacy of the 
supply becomes evident. For the year 1945-46, the latest year 
for which statistics are available, the biennial report of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction discloses that the average 


Table 19 


Opinions of Principals on Adequacy of Main Classifications 
of Materials in Elementary and High Schools 


Per Cent 
Types of Teaching Materials Adequacy of Materials 
1 2 3} 4 5 

Printed Materials 

pbextbooks- 222522 3228 a8 oe eee 37 39 17 5 2 

Supplementary Readers-__---.-._-______- 30 30 17 10 13 

ieibraryes Materials se-2 os oon eee Dae 18 25 25 16 16 
Audio-visual AidsoWie.ce_ + ee en eee oe 9 33 33 17 8 
Science and Health Equipment. -___-_____- 4 14 28 26 28 
Art Materials 

HinesAgts esas ates Saat a ree 12 25 2OUn 20 14 

IBTACTICS LIA TUS sexes Set tae eee een ie 4 12 20 14 50 
General School Equipment__.___--.._______ 16 35 22 16 11 
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per-pupil amount spent for instructional materials from both state 
and local funds was as follows: 


Hore xpendeablersUpplies- 2 ant Me eee ee a $ .45 
For textbooks—basal and supplementary.....-.-........---- 91 
BOL WIDrary: DOOKS 230s. Wea, ere cca eee aoe nd 6 

nt So Bice cir ee cea Aung MN Ace tte yA on EME rt is One aee ece $1.92 


This amount does not include funds derived from fees paid by 
pupils for instructional supplies. In some instances the fee is 
excessive, ranging as high as $9.00 per pupil in county units and 
as high as $15.00 per pupil in city units. 

Responses from one hundred county and city superintendents 
to a questionnaire relating to expenditures for the year 1946-47 
showed that the average expenditure per pupil for similar items, 
exclusive of basal and supplementary textbooks, was 79 cents. 
These superintendents estimated that an average per pupil amount 
necessary annually for providing an adequate supply of materials 
is, at present prices, not less than $7.50. 


Use of Materials 


Provision for effective use of instructional materials is depend- 
ent not only upon proficiency in the selection, organization, and 
distribution of an adequate supply of materials but also upon facili- 
ties for constantly promoting more efficient use of materials 
through demonstrations, conferences, inter-visitation, and other 
supervisory devices designed to acquaint teachers with guides for 
evaluating the materials used and the effectiveness of the use in 
terms of the contribution that is made to child growth and de- 
velopment. The difficulty of objective or scientific evaluation of 
use is recognized. Therefore, only the frequency of use of the 
several classifications of materials based on the opinions of super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers is recorded in Table 20. 

The effective use of the main classifications of materials in ele- 
mentary and high schools is disclosed by the opinions of principals 
of all types of schools in the sixteen units. On a separate check 
list principals were asked to indicate their opinions of the degree 
of effective use of the materials available ranging from “fully ef- 
fective’ by checking column 1 to “completely ineffective” by 
checking column 5. Table 21 presents these opinions. 


MaAsgor FINDINGS 


Enrichment of the quality of instruction in North Carolina 
schools is dependent to a large degree upon improved practices 
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Table 20 


Frequency of Use by Elementary and High Schools of 
Instructional Materials and Apparatus 


Classification of Materials and 
Apparatus Used 


Printed Materials 
Basal. Textbooks bai o. se ee eae ak en eae a 
SupplementaryaLext books 2. se -= se eae 
Library Books 222-2 2 20s. 2 ee eee nna Beers 
Audio-visual Selgin ier Gas sees se ope te ee ene 
Seiencerand Heal tite eet c8 anc Oop een ne eee ee ee eerie ee 


Frequent 


80 
74 
68 
49 
58 
40 
71 


11 
20 
23 
30 
22 
23 
16 


Per Cent 


Occasional 


Table 21 


Seldom 


Opinions of Principals on Effective Use of Main Classifi- 
cations of Materials in Elementary and High Schools 


Types of Teaching Materials 
1 2 

Printed Materials 

Dextbookstne rs weta has No Rape ree ae 63 30 

Supplementary Readers __.._....-.-----_- 47 28 

ibranrys Materials a aise eee ee eee 37 27 
FACTO VAS UIA Ad Cl See seer ese ea 30 29 
Science and Health Equipment. _.____--___- 29 33 
Art Materials 

HinevArtest 28s Ste et Wate ere tee ees 40 32 

Practically Art git ek ess aes ote ere a ere 24 22 
General School Equipment_______._____-__- 46 36 


Per Cent 


Use of Materials 


4 

5 2 
17 5 
27 5 
29 5 
25 4 
13 8 
15 15 
12 3 


in the selection, organization, and use of instructional materials. 
Although the service of supplies is an extremely important activity 
in the operation of schools, nevertheless it shows evidence of con- 
siderable neglect. It is difficult to estimate the amount of money 
that is wasted annually in instruction because of inadequate sup- 
plementary tools, lack of effective administrative guidance, or 


ineffective use of the tools available. 
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The supply of instructional materials is inadequate. From the 
foregoing analysis of the responses to questionnaires it is apparent 
that there is a serious lack of most of the materials in the several 
general classifications listed for both elementary schools and high 
schools. The condition is extreme in the areas of audio-visual 
facilities, science and health materials, and opportunities for ex- 
periences in practical and fine arts. When we consider the fact 
that printed materials are perhaps the most important tools of 
the teacher, and, in many classroom situations, almost the only 
tools, the inadequacies reflected in this classification of materials 
point up significant problems for the school program. 

Administrative and supervisory practices frequently give prefer- 
ence to administrative convenience rather than to program needs. 
Participation in the selection of materials on the part of teachers 
and pupils is exceedingly rare. Cooperative action by all school 
personnel in all phases of materials management is essential if 
materials suited to educational needs are to be provided. Con- 
tinuous guidance is needed to encourage teachers to approach the 
problems of selection, organization, and use of materials cooper- 
atively, and to stimulate them to make full use of experimentation 
and the experiences of others. Teachers seldom share their experi- 
ences with other teachers. 

Efficient use of funds available for the purchase of instructional 
materials is the responsibility of the administrative head of the 
school system. This responsibility is discharged only when prac- 
tices are employed that foster efficiency and economy in the pur- 
chase and distribution of needed materials. This study reveals 
many instances of purchase at retail prices without substantial 
discount and frequent disbursement of funds by teachers thereby 
making inoperative an essential principle of sound business ad- 
ministration. Convenient administrative policies apparently in- 
fluence distribution procedures to such an extent that suitable 
materials may not always be available for the needs of the edu- 
cational program. 

Organized programs for promoting more efficient use of an ade- 
quate supply of materials are imperative. Initiation of programs 
for this purpose is the responsibility of the supervisory staff of 
all administrative units in the state. Work conferences, study 
courses, demonstrations, and exhibits designed to give teachers 
opportunities to examine and to use new materials and to achieve 
greater competence in all phases of the problem of materials man- 
agement are effective procedures. The services of consultants, 
when needed, contribute much towards the achievement of these 
purposes. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. An adequate supply of essential materials and apparatus 
should be made available to all schools. These materials include 
(a) textbooks both basal and supplementary; (b) library facilities 
such as books, processing and mending supplies, and housing facili- 
ties; (c) other printed materials such as periodicals, pamphlets, bul- 
letins, and manuals; (d) audio-visual materials such as recordings, 
transcriptions, maps, globes, pictures, and films; (e) science and 
health materials such as demonstration apparatus, play equipment, 
and community resource materials; (f) fine, graphic, and practical 
art materials such as music, paint, crayon, paper, easels, pencils, 
pens, ink, tools, cooking and sewing facilities, weaving supplies, 
and construction materials; and (g) general school equipment 
such as duplicating devices, pianos, radios, scales, bulletin boards, 
chalkboards, and projectors. 


2. Ample public funds should be provided to make available 
an adequate supply of instructional materials. 


3. The legal machinery for selection and adoption of basal 
textbooks should be revised to permit the adoption of a wider 
variety of textbooks for elementary and high schools. The present 
machinery provides for the adoption of only two basal series of 
readers for grades one through three, and one basal book or series 
of books on all other subjects required to be taught in grades one 
through eight, and two basal books for all subjects taught in high 
school, thereby limiting the variety of these teaching materials. 


4. The basis for distribution of textbooks fixed by the Division 
of Textbooks should be revised to provide for a more adequate 
number of books for elementary schools. The present basis for 
distribution, fixing the maximum number of books to be allotted 
to schools, provides for insufficient quantity in many instances 
and are made without due regard to whether all allotted books are 
used. 


5. The State Board of Education should study the educational 
value and methods of using audio-visual materials to determine 
whether it is advisable or feasible to produce and distribute any 
of these materials. This recommendation has particular reference 
to suggested plans for constructing frequency modulation radio 
stations for broadcasting state planned and state produced edu- 
cational programs. 


6. The State Board of Education should initiate plans for mak- 
ing resource bulletins and other publications of state institutions 
and agencies available as educational materials for schools. The 
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preparation and distribution of these materials for school use is 
the joint responsibility of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the State Health Department, the Extension Service of the 
North Carolina State College, the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the State Department of Conservation 
and Development, and any and all institutions and agencies pro- 
ducing materials of an educational nature. 


7. Provision should be made for expanding supervisory serv- 
ices at the state level and for a comprehensive program of super- 
vision at the local level. Supervisory programs are for the purpose, 
in part, of developing greater awareness that there are suitable 
materials adapted to the developmental needs of children, pro- 
moting organized programs for more effective use of an adequate 
supply of materials, and acquainting administrators and teachers 
with ways for wise use of the vast wealth of environmental ma- 
terials. 


8. The Division of Purchase and Contract should be provided 
with adequate facilities, personnel, and authority for preparing 
specifications and for evaluating the quality of materials of all 
kinds offered for sale under the price certifications of that division. 
Schools should make use of the services of this division. 


GHAPTER IX 


PUPIL PERSONNEL AND PERSONNEL SERVICES 


WELL rounded school program is concerned with all the chil- 

dren and youth of a community. It sees that they attend 
school and are given suitable educational opportunities. Only as 
the school is able to meet the many and varied needs of each boy 
and girl is it able to fulfill its obligations to society. How well are 
the schools meeting these needs and providing these educational 
opportunities? 


ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE 
The School Census 


In North Carolina the school law requires that an annual census 
be taken and kept up to date. It must include all children from 
birth to sixteen years of age. This census should identify for the 
state and for each local school unit all children of compulsory 
school age and provide statistics on pre-school children so that 
the schools can prepare for future needs. 

Although the school law requires such a census, no provision 
is made on a state-wide basis to finance the implementation and 
enforcement of the law. As a result, in many local units the census 
is inaccurate and out of date. Many school officials do not know 
how many children of compulsory school age live in their districts 
or which children are not enrolled in school. The 1940 school 
census figures for the state as a whole were 61,115 short of the 
federal census figures for the same year. 


Enforcement of Compulsory School Law 


Many children who should be in school are not enrolled or do 
not attend school regularly. Not all children who drop out of 
school re-enroll the following year, since the entire loss from 
grade to grade is not accounted for by non-promotions. About 
D per cent of the six, seven, and eight year old children do not 
enroll in school. This percentage is derived from a comparison of 
enrollment figures with birth statistics corrected for mortality 
before age six. 

If a school system employs an attendance director, that person 
is legally responsible for enforcing the attendance law. If no at- 
tendance director is employed, the county superintendent of pub- 
lic welfare is charged with the responsibility. 

On an opinion questionnaire, 70 per cent of the principals re- 
ported lax attendance enforcement in their schools; 77 per cent. 
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of the superintendents reported unsatisfactory attendance enforce- 
ment. 


Extent of Enrollment and Attendance 


The most authoritative information on the extent to which chil- 
dren ages five to seventeen actually enroll in North Carolina is 
found in a bulletin of the National Education Association.! The 
data in Table 22 show the relative standing of North Carolina 
and several of its neighbor states. The statistics are for 1944-45. 


Table 22 


The Percentage of Children Enrolled in Schools in North 
Carolina and Nearby States 


State Per Cent of Children Per Cent of Children 
5-17 Years Old Enrolled 5-17 Years Old in A. D. A. 
NORE AEGAR ODEN ART Se See Se ee eee 82.56 73.07 
SOUCHLC ArOlN Ase soca he ECE a REEL 2 82.91 66.68 
AA Were ONIEIRS Be Ore Se NE Seles gle ne Ra 84.33 71.67 
SRENMESSCE tsa ited Gare eee Cee tees we Dalat ie 82.57 69.82 
(GE OLe law ews = ate Ce PON ae oe ee erie ete 86.04 69.88 
ANGIE oF: Win ns eye re eh Asia Me Se gps oe Ag ee 83. 83 69.35 
IMISSISSIP Dlse 0: Ses meee ee ries een ee eee 95.36 76.96 


These figures show that North Carolina ranks the lowest in this 
group of states in the percentage of children from five to seventeen 
actually enrolled in public school while it ranks next to the highest 
in average daily attendance. These figures indicate that, relatively, 
North Carolina does a better job of assuring satisfactory attend- 
ance of children who enroll in school than it does of getting all 
children of school age to enroll. 


Children of Mixed Race. In some counties there is a problem 
involved in providing school facilities for children of mixed race 
who are not allowed to attend the schools for white children and 
will not attend the schools for Negro or Indian children. In those 
situations the compulsory attendance law cannot be enforced with- 
out violating deep seated community mores. 


Prospective School Enrollment 


Statistics indicate that, on the basis of present population, first 
grade enrollment will increase in 1948, 1949, and 1950. The next 
two years it will decline slightly but not to the 1948 level. A peak 
will be reached in 1953. This increase will affect chiefly the en- 


1 Research Bulletin, Vol. XXV, No. 4, December, 1947, Table 24, p. 157. 
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rollment in schools for white children. Below are the birth statis- 
tics for North Carolina, 1941-1946 inclusive. 
Number of 


Year Babies Born 
POA Se a ea ee eke ee ere $972.10 
PQA 2 ie SR Re PE ae eee Weer pees ee enone ee 91753 
TOA On FE i ee te er a ee er re are 96,168 
L944 ee PRIS ac ere see Pen aman eaae a 90,458 
LA Fe IS cee ea Re ae I ery MR eR 89,451 
1946 Weis een ees PRewtPaed tee Ven Seo ee ep apa ba Sty See. 100,087 


Table 23 indicates the expected number of children alive at ages 
six, seven, and eight by race for the years 1948-1952 inclusive. 


Table 23 


Expected Number of Children Six, Seven, and Eight Years 
of Age, 1948-1952 by Race, Based on United States 
Life Tables of 1939-1941* 


Estimated Children Still Alive in Year: 


Age Race 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 

6, Wears ee Wihtite 223 ee ee —_ _ 68,693 62,708 59,053 56, 256 66, 684 
Other. Sssesset2 = So 25 , 204 25,628 25,561 25,017 26,820 

TODAY Colson eee se 83 , 897 88,336 84,614 81,573 93,504 

(AV Cars S Se oe ee Whites SSeS 54,232 58,632 62,642 58,992 56,197 
Others aco See Ee 24,659 25,167 25,591 25,524 25, 280 

Torhie aie Se aere 78,891 83,799 88, 233 84,516 81,477 

SsV ears. tose Whitet-< 3222 Giese 51,588 54,179 58,575 62,582 58,935 
Others ee eee 23,445 24,627 25,135 25,558 25,491 

fd Woy opp mama CRs Ae 75,033 78,806 83,710 88,140 84,426 


* Based on present population, that is net migration assumed to be zero. 


Losses During Year 


The term “losses” designates children who drop out of school 
during the school year. Table 24 shows that there were more 
losses in high school than in elementary schools; there were more 
in city schools than in county schools in 1943 and again in 1947. 
In schools for white children there were fewer losses in 1947 than 
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in 1943. In schools for Negroes there were more losses in 1947 
than in 1943. In 1943 there were more losses for white children 
but in 1947 there were more losses among Negroes. Losses are 
particularly serious from the sixth through the tenth grades. 

The following reasons, in order of importance, were listed by 
parents as being responsible for losses: (a) failure in subjects, 
(b) too old for grade, (c) financial need, (d) poor attendance 
enforcement, and (e) narrow and required curriculum. Teachers 
attributed losses to these factors: (a) classes too large for indi- 
vidual instruction, (b) failure of school to provide for low mental 
abilities, (c) poor attendance enforcement, (d) teo old for grade, 
and (e) inadequate guidance services. These opinions came from 
the opinion questionnaire. 


Table 24 


Comparison of Per Cent of Losses in North Carolina for 
1943 and 1947 by Race and by School Level 


Elementary High School 


Area White Negro White Negro 


1943 1947 1943 1947 1943 1947 1943 1947 


Pupil Progress 


The non-promotion problem in North Carolina is_ serious. 
Among schools for white children the county elementary schools 
and the city high schools have the poorest records. In schools for 
Negroes the county elementary and high schools have the largest 
number of failures. Each year one out of eleven white children 
fails to get promoted, while one out of six Negro children fails to 
get promoted. 

Non-promotions in the first grade have been cut in half since 
1933. Yet the problem is more serious in that grade than in any 
_ other grade in the school system. City schools have a much better 
record in first grade non-promotions than do county schools. Only 
one of four white children and one out of fourteen Negro children 
who enter the first grade graduate on time. 
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Three out of five white children and one out of three Negro 
children who enter high school graduate on time. One out of seven 
white children and one out of four Negro children repeat the first 
grade. 

Tables 25 and 26 show the school enrollment figures for North 
Carolina by race, year, and grade. Table 27 shows the percentage 
of non-promotions for the year 1946-47 by race and school level. 


Table 27 


Per Cent of Non-promotions in North Carolina for the 
Year 1946-47 by Race and by School Level 


White Negro 
Level 
Elem- High Ist Elemen-| High 1st 
tary School ie Grade tary School Total Grade 
State 2 tee e se ee 9.3, lind, 9.0 15.1 17.2 13.0 16.6 27.3 
Counties:2-<=" = =e 10.1 7.1 9.6 16.6 19.2 Lee 18.7 30.0 
Citiegci = eee ase Wer 9.0 7.3 10.1 11.6 12:1 11.7 17.2 


Another evidence of poor pupil progress is overageness. The city 
schools have a better record in this respect than do the county 
schools. The latest statistics show that in 1944-45 one out of five 
white children and two out of five Negro children were at least 
two years overage for their grades. 


Table 28 
Per Cent of Overageness, Grades 1-12, 1944-45, by Race 


Area White Negro 
State: 2. 2 eb Se ee ee ees 21.74 43 .37 
Counties? 2s 2228 oS. eee Seceem 23.42 47.92 
Cities 22-0 sau2 2 a ae ee 17.03 S282 


GUIDANCE SERVICES 


A program of guidance services should consist of organized 
activities which aid pupils in making adjustments to and decisions 
about problems which they encounter. These activities should 
enable the individual to know himself both as a member of society 
and as an individual, to discover his talents and abilities and to 
relate them to educational and vocational goals, to learn more 
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about occupations so that he may intelligently choose and prepare 
for a life career, and to recognize and overcome difficulties which 
hinder his progress. 

Guidance services which a school may set up to reach these 
objectives are: (a) a system of cumulative records containing 
essential data about each individual; (b) adequate information 
services such as materials about occupations, further training op- 
portunities, and the study of occupations; (c) a comprehensive 
and effective counseling program whereby each student has the 
help of a qualified staff member in identifying and solving his 
problems and in making decisions and plans; and (d) assistance 
to students as they plan the next educational steps, make voca- 
tional selection and placement, and pursue their post-school pur- 
poses. 


The Status of Guidance Services in North Carolina Schools 


Although provisions for guidance services in the North Carolina 
schools are still inadequate, there has been a steady increase in 
the number of schools which provide one or more of the guidance 
services. The figures in Table 29 show the number of schools which 
reported that they provided guidance services in 1941-42 and in 
1946-47. Evidence presented elsewhere in this report indicates 
that these figures are entirely too optimistic for many schools. 

The greatest weakness of the guidance program is in the area 
of counseling. Less than 40 per cent of the students are being 
reached by counseling services in the schools. Reasons for this 
are (a) failure of school people to recognize the importance of 
guidance and to provide for it; (b) heavy teacher load and lack 
of funds to provide additional personnel needed for counseling 
services; (c) shortage of trained personnel; (d) inadequacy of 
the counselor training program in colleges and universities of the 
state. In the chapter on vocational education estimates will be 
found regarding the number of counselors needed for an adequate 
guidance program for the schools of the state. 


Factors that Influence Provisions for Guidance Services 


The success of a school in providing and maintaining an effective 
guidance service is directly related to the interest and leadership 
of the administrative officers. Usually the most practical way 
for schools to provide counselors is to designate qualified staff 
members as counselors and allow them time in the daily schedule 
for counseling. In most schools in North Carolina, however, the 
heavy teaching load makes it impossible for even one teacher to 
be freed from teaching duties for one or more periods of counseling 
and other guidance activities. 
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Schools which provide half-time or full-time counselors have 
local supplements which allow them to employ additional per- 
sonnel for special services. 


Goop CITIZENSHIP 


One of the most important functions of the schools is to develop 
good future citizens of the state and nation. All pupil personnel 
services of a school and of a school system should contribute to 
this end. 

Periodically there is a wave of concern in most states about 
problems of juvenile delinquency, the neglect of spiritual and 
moral values, and the failure of schools to place proper emphasis 
on or to secure satisfactory results in the form of good citizenship. 

There is no evidence that the schools of North Carolina are fail- 
ing in this respect. In fact any failure in this area must be at- 
tributed as much to homes, churches, and communities as to in- 
adequacies in the school program. 

It is obvious, however, that most schools are not yet doing all 
they should do. Many teachers become so interested in trying to 
do a good job with their subject matter that they neglect or fail 
to recognize many of the possibilities for developing good citizen- 
ship. Too many schools are so concerned about steering clear of 
sectarianism in the classrooms that they fail to take advantage 
of many opportunities for teaching some of the basic spiritual and 
moral values. In too many school communities the teachers are 
not trained to recognize and deal with—and the community itself 
is indifferent to juvenile behavior and emotional problems which 
may later result in delinquency. 

It should be recognized by the citizens and by the school officials 
and teachers of every community in North Carolina that the 
preparation of good citizens is a basic function of every school and 
of every class and recreational period. The teaching of reading, 
arithmetic, science, and every subject is only a means to that end. 
Only when that objective is consciously recognized and intelli- 
gently pursued throughout the state will satisfactory results be 
attained. 

HEALTH SERVICES 


It is the joint responsibility of the health authorities and the 
school authorities to provide health services for children which 
will help to prevent disease, accident, and malnutrition; discover 
early those diseases and defects that do develop; and follow up 
these discoveries to see that treatment and correction are pro- 
vided. 


On the opinion questionnaire principals reported that the pre- 
16 
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school clinic is the health service most adequately provided. Even 
this service, however; was considered “good” by only one-half 
of the principals. 

The health services or facilities which the principals considered 
most in need of improvement are: (a) follow-up to see that defects 
are corrected; (b) janitorial services to keep buildings sanitary; 
(c) construction or alteration of buildings so that they can be kept 
sanitary; and (d) physical examinations for all children. 

In response to a questionnaire sent out by the Division of Local 
Health Administration of the State Board of Health, local health 
officers reported only partial success in meeting the health service 
needs of school children. In the high schools these services are 
almost non-existent except for members of athletic teams. 

In checking activities which should be included in the state 
foundation program, citizens marked “health program’’ first and 
‘school lunches”’ second. 


Medical and Nursing Services 


Medical and nursing services to the schools are provided largely 
by local health departments. There is, however, only one nurse 
for every 9,800 people when there should be one for every 5,000, 
and there are only half enough doctors. The result is that the 
medical services, as a part of the school program in many com- 
munities, have been almost non-existent. _ 


Very important in a school health program is the provision of 
an adequate school plant with facilities for instructional activities; 
adequate sanitary facilities including hot water, soap, and towels; 
approved lunchroom facilities; and space and equipment for isola- 
tion of sick children and for examination clinics. The lack of these 
facilities makes good practices difficult. Of equal or perhaps 
greater importance are school. personnel with adequate back- 
grounds in health training, a sense of the place of health in the 
school program, and enthusiasm for making it vital in the lives 
of the children. 

At the state level the School Health Coordinating Service and 
joint committees which it has inspired have accomplished much 
in the way of common policies and the stimulation of joint co- 
ordinated programs at the local level. One of the accomplishments 
has been a manual which outlines a coordinated local program 
for screening and medical examinations. 


Medical Examinations 


In the program of screening and medical examinations prelimi- 
nary screening is done by teachers. Nurses assist in inaugurating 
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the practice. Teacher and nurse jointly select pupils who seem 
to need a medical examination and the children selected are ex- 
amined by a physician. 

More and more counties are undertaking to carry out this type 
of program. Its success depends on enough nursing, medical, and 
health education staff to follow it through; a program and facilities 
for securing correction of defects found; and cooperative effort. 


Mental Health 


Mental health is just as important as physical health, yet it re- 
ceives all too little attention in most schools. Just as the physical 
and environmental conditions in and about the schools should 
meet the highest standards, so should every possible means be 
used to improve the conditions that relate to mental health. A 
mentally or emotionally ill child may be just as sick as the one 
who is physically ill. The frustrated teacher often frustrates the 
pupil. The training of every teacher should include principles of 
mental hygiene and should enable him to recognize both indica- 
tions of maladjustment and his part in appropriate action. 


While private psychological services and child guidance centers 
are used by some school systems, the state has no program for pro- 
viding these services for the schools. Such a program is urgently 
needed and should be developed on an adequate basis in the near 
LUTUre: 


- Safety Provisions in Buildings 


The state laws covering safety provisions in buildings including 
fire drills, prohibition of accumulations of trash and debris, struc- 
tural requirements for fire escapes and other exits, segregation 
of furnace rooms and shops, and the authority to condemn and 
close hazardous buildings, appear to be adequate. Yet, there is 
no provision for a field staff to check on these provisions and see 
that they are observed. 

Building plans are submitted to the State Fire Marshall. Most 
of the new buildings meet required standards, but later alterations 
may introduce hazards. While the Fire Marshall, through coopera- 
tion from local school officials, has been able to accomplish a great 
deal, he cannot keep a close check on the potential hazards of 
every school building. Many schools do not practice fire drills 
often enough to assure prompt and efficient emptying of the school 
buildings. Low salaries and other factors are responsible for poor 
janitorial service. Accumulations of trash and rubbish are found 
frequently. There is urgent need for seeing that these conditions 
are remedied. 
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The School Lunch Program 


The provision for training and practice in good nutrition habits 
is an essential part of the school health service program. On the 
opinion questionnaire citizens placed lunchrooms second in the 
list of things they want provided as a part of the public school 
program. In 1947-48 only 63.8 per cent of the children in average 
daily attendance in North Carolina schools were in schools which 
had lunchroom facilities. This does not mean that all these chil- 
dren had an opportunity to eat in the lunchroom, for the lunch 
facilities in many of these schools were inadequate. 

Lunch facilities in schools for white children are much better 
than those in schools for Negroes. Only 41 per cent of Negro chil- 
dren are in schools with lunch facilities, while 86.6 per cent of 
white children are in schools with lunch facilities. The urban - 
picture is much better than the rural for the total state and for 
both Negro and white groups. 

Table 30 shows that more than half of the schools in the state 
have no lunchroom facilities. Of the 1,791 schools that have no 
facilities, only seventy-one have any plan for developing such 
facilities in the future. 

An analysis of school lunch reports for the fiscal years ending 


cLaples 30 


Number of Schools With and Without Lunchroom 
Facilities—May, 1948 


Number Schools with Lunchroom Facilities 
F Number 
ae Location of Lunchroom TUS loa Se of Schools 
Schools 1947-48 ‘ 
Reporting ae fe ions of With ae 
Facilities 
Basement =eP ae bs Other Yes No 
Building 
Statexc ee verre 3,207 432 256 728 1,364 52 1,791 
NV iibe aires wt oped 1,584 362 224 563 1,121 28 435 
INepronse== sea se 1,623 70 32 165 243 24 1,356 
Tears Se 2,686 289 212 556 1,012 45 1,629 
Wihitessttese ease 1,260 259 194 428 855 26 379 
INEGrO meas ee ee 1,426 30 18 128 157 19 1,250 
Unbanisese eo! 521 143 44 172 352 7 162 
Whites ele saee8 = 324 103 30 135 266 2 Bon 
ING or Osseo == 197 40 14 37 86 5 106 


* This report includes every school listed in the 1947-48 Educational Directory of North Carolina. Infor- 
mation incorporated in this report was supplied by the superintendents of the 172 school administrative 
units. 
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June 30, 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947 and through February, 1948. shows 
a steady increase in the cost of food and labor from year to year. 
This increase in cost has been borne by children through increased 
prices. Each time lunch prices increase lunchroom participation 
drops significantly. 


Nutrition Deficiencies 


Beginning in 1944 the Nutrition Division of the State Board of 
Health surveyed the food habits of both children and adults in 
several sections of the state. They made three-day dietary sur- 
veys of nearly 2,000 school children in sixty-three counties among 
white and Negro children. They made one-day dietary records 
of 1,702 adults working in cotton and rayon mills. 

The first observation of the Nutrition Division was that the con- 
sumption of meat and meat substitutes, fats, sugar, dried beans, 
and cereals is high in all parts of the state. Definite food patterns 
in the different sections were found, with the intake of essential 
foods in the eastern, piedmont, and western areas of the state 
varying considerably. These differences are: 


(a) East: The consumption of milk and foods contain- 
ing vitamin C is far too little. The amount of green and 
yellow vegetables consumed is satisfactory. 

(b) West: Milk consumption is higher in the west but 
still not adequate. The consumption of tomatoes and citrus 
fruits is low. The use of green and yellow vegetables is 
not as high as in the east. With the exception of sweet 
potatoes vitamin A foods are not usually consumed. 


(c) Piedmont: Higher amounts of citrus fruits and 
tomatoes are consumed but still the quantity is not ade- 
quate. There is moderate use of green and yellow vege- 
tables. Milk consumption is fair, being much better than 
in the East, but not as good as in the West. 


The need for lunchroom facilities is indicated by this state-wide 
nutrition study. The school lunch is needed to supplement home 
diets, with special emphasis on foods not generally provided at 
home. 


School Lunch Personnel Needs 


At present only a few administrative units have trained per- 
sonnel in charge of lunchroom operations. In the 172 county and 
city administrative units fewer than twenty persons who are col- 
lege trained in institution management are employed to supervise 
lunchrooms. Most lunchroom managers have had no training and 
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have had very limited experience in quantity food handling prior 
to employment in the lunchroom. School principals throughout 
the state are managing lunchroom activities for which they have 
neither the training nor the time. The homemaking teacher is 
probably more qualified to assist the lunchroom manager than 
any other person in the school system, but if she carries a full 
teaching load she does not have time to devote to lunchroom super- 
vision or management. Lunchroom operation is a full-time job. 


Lunchroom Operation 


Contrary to state school lunch legislation and desirable policies, 
the following practices are found in some school systems in the 
state: (a) many school principals are paid supplemental salaries 
from lunchroom funds and, in one known instance, a superin- 
tendent is thus paid; (b) salaries for extra teachers are sometimes 
paid from lunchroom funds; and (c) profits from lunchrooms are 
being used in the school for items such as athletic equipment, 
instructional supplies, and electricity for gymnasium. 


School Lunch Participation 


Average daily attendance records for the North Carolina schools 
on the Federal School Lunch Program during 1946-47 show that 
only 51.9 per cent of the children in average daily attendance 
participated in the lunchroom program. This percentage repre- 
sents 231,345 children out of 445,814 in average daily attendance. 
One of the major reasons for low participation is the lack of ade- : 
quate and desirable facilities. Another major reason for low par- 
ticipation is the price charged for lunch. 

The other 192 schools which have lunchroom facilities but are 
not on the federal program have an average daily attendance of 
83,993. These facilities are operated in various ways, some on 
a private concession basis. In most of these schools there is little 
control or guidance to assure that children select adequate lunches. 
While considerable progress has been made with the school lunch 
program in the state, it is obvious that many important problems 
remain to be solved. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Provision should be made for maintaining an effective con- 
tinuous school census in every school system in the state. This 
will require a definite program, adequate financial provision, and 
a periodic check to assure that all children are accounted for. 


2. The school census should be used as a basis for assuring that 
all children of school age are attending school regularly. There 
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will be little value in maintaining a school census unless it is used 
constantly to improve attendance and other phases of the school 
program. 


3. The compulsory school attendance laws of the state should 
be better enforced and observed. An adequate census, a system 
of transfer notices for children who move to other communities, 
strict enforcement of child labor laws, more attention to attendance 
on the part of every teacher and administrator, appointment of 
trained personnel to give specific attention to special problems, 
broadening of the curriculum, and improved teaching in many 
schools are all important factors in improving the attendance pro- 
gram. 


4. In order to provide personnel services essential for all chil- 
dren in the public schools, the foundation program should include 
provision for the following personnel for each local school system: 

A competent (certificated) attendance director to be responsible 
for (a) taking and keeping up-to-date a continuous school census, 
(b) seeing that the school attendance law is observed, (c) report- 
ing to other school units children moving from the local school 
attendance area, and (d) working with teachers, pupils, and 
parents to improve the enrollment, attendance, holding power, and 
pupil progress in the local school unit. 

Qualified guidance counselors, on the basis of one full-time 
counselor for each five hundred pupils, to be responsible for (a) 
helping to interpret to the teachers basic information about the 
pupils which is on cumulative records, such as test results, physi- 
cal and psychological examinations, information about the home, 
and other pertinent facts; (b) seeing that teachers and pupils have 
access to adequate occupational and education information; (c) 
counseling with individual pupils; (d) assisting students in get- 
ting placed in the “next step” whether this is in further training 
or on the job; and (e) following up graduates and drop-outs to 
see that they are properly adjusted. 

Lunchroom supervisors who are qualified to make the lunch- 
room a place where children will be provided with nutritious 
meals and will learn good eating habits. 


5. On the state level, proper certification standards should be 
established and adequate supervision provided for attendance 
directors, guidance counselors, and lunchroom supervisiors. The 
state department should have on its staff specialists in all of these 
areas to assist local schools and school systems in improving their 
programs. 


6. The State Department of Public Instruction and the colleges 
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responsible for the preparation of teachers should cooperate in 
providing adequate in-service and pre-service training opportuni- 
ties for attendance directors, guidance counselors, and lunchroom 
supervisors. More adequate preparation for all teachers in guid- 
ance and health services must also be provided. 


7. Local school health services should be expanded and strength- 
ened to a level of minimum adequacy. In order to meet the health 
needs of children, the state should expand the cooperative school 
health department program so that adequate personnel and facili- 
ties are provided to enable each child to have a thorough physical 
examination at least every other year and to have his physical 
defects followed up and corrected. As soon as possible a health 
room should be established in every school to provide facilities 
for isolation of sick children, first aid, and conferences with and 
examinations by the physician or nurse. Establishment of clinical 
psychological services available to all school systems is also es- 
sential. 


8. School plant sanitation should be improved through better 
school housekeeping, modernization of many buildings, and strict 
observance of essential sanitary standards in constructing all new 
buildings. Better salaries and definite training qualifications for 
janitors are imperative. 


9. More adequate supervision of all safety provisions and prac- 
tices in the schools should be provided. More strict attention to 
fire drills and to the elimination of fire hazards is essential in many 
schools. 


10. The school lunch program should be extended to all schools 
as rapidly as possible. The only cost to the pupils should be the 
cost of food. No profits should be expected from the operation 
of lunchrooms. At no time should profits be permitted to be used 
to pay other school expenses not connected with the lunch program. 


11. The preparation of good citizens with proper appreciation 
and respect for the fundamental spiritual and moral values of life 
should receive more definite and continuous attention in all school 
systems and individual classrooms in the state. 


CHAPTER X 


INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL 


HE term “instructional personnel” as used throughout this 
chapter includes teachers, librarians, supervisors, principals, 
and superintendents. 

Learning goes on best when teachers are well educated for the 
work they have to do; when the buildings in which they teach 
are modern, clean, attractive, and comfortable; when equipment 
is good and supplies and materials adequate; when the environ- 
ment in which they work is pleasant and stimulating, and when 
relationships within the school and between the school and the 
community are excellent. The morale of the teacher must be 
high if he is to do his best work. 

The pages which follow deal with important problems that con- 
cern the welfare of instructional personnel to the extent that such 
problems affect the growth and development of the learners. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 


No more pressing problem faces the citizens of any state than 
that of providing properly qualified teachers for the schools. A 
study of Table 31 shows that North Carolina was making excellent 
progress in procuring better qualified teachers for her schools 
for the five school years beginning in 1937-38 and ending in 
1941-42. World War II seriously interrupted this program and 
for the five years following 1941 there was a steady decline in 
the qualifications of white teachers employed in the state. 

The “A” certificate in North Carolina represents the minimum 
of training desirable for a teacher. A holder of this certificate is 
a graduate of a college approved for teacher education and has 
had professional training for the work to be undertaken in the 
schools of the state. Table 31 shows that the number of “A” certifi- 
cates increased from 11,936 in 1937-38 to 15,144 in 1941-42, a gain 
of 3,208. The years following, however, present a different story. 
From a high of 15,144 in 1941-42, “A” certificates declined to a 
low of 12,795 in 1946-47, a loss of 2,349. There was some gain in 
1947-48 for the first time since the war although the proportion 
of gain was slight. 

Who replaced these well trained and competent teachers? What 
were the effects on the educational program of this loss of pro- 
fessional personnel? These questions have been discussed by both 
lay and professional groups almost daily since the beginning of 
World War II. The newspapers of the state have devoted gen- 
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Table 31 


Certificate Status of State Allotted White and Negro Teachers 
and Building Principals for the Period 1937-1948* 


Three or High 
Four Piguet Employ- 
Five Grad- Boy 
eetee College | Years of Two One ae ARS ed in 
Grad- College | Years of | Year Of Emer- 
Year More of Plus 12 Total 
Onlleee uates Lacking College | College Weeks of gencyt 
(G2-G12)¢ (AO-All) | Specified | (CO-C5) (E1.- College (Non- 
Courses AO-A4) (E1- Stand- 
(BO-B6) BO-B3) ard) 
White Teachers 
if 
1937-S8e 2. eee ee ee eae eee 11,936 3,365 522 149 34 6 16,012 
1938239) 2 Saey epss Chloe OE a eee eee 13, 274 2,415 351 "122 23 3 16,188 
1939-405 Sths = Sera Net ee 14,391 1,626 239 80 20 5 16,361 
UY CUES. 9 pea ne eee ping a ao 14,967 1,148 184 67 19 3 16,388 
AQ ATS4AD Sy Arey Seep ronan 276 15,144 815 146 46 10 5 16,442 
194254 Sie eee Meet at tecee 430 14,814 815 303 47 20 49 16,478 
1943-44 e ees ee 456 13,747 1,109 409 167 84 160 16,132 
19442457 oe en te Boe 445 1se2on 1,235 502 238 154 281 16,106 
1945-468: or ee ee 483 12,824 1,191 555 317 219 368 15,957 
1046-47 pes te eee 493 12,795 1,369 648 357 267 474 16,439 
1947-48 "a en 542 13,002 1,351 628 321 254 355 16,453 
Negro Teachers 
19S 7x3 8ur ee on ee | a ee eee 2,704 2,858 587 184 34 263 6,630 
19382302 URN Bethy eee a ere eee 3,625 2,384 368 111 31 219 6,738 
1980=40:283 (ose eee 4,505 1,851 235 83 23 153 6,850 
19402410 Fea eee dl See ee 5,183 1,351 154 54 15 127 6,884 
19412498 eae ea Rees 23 5,806 874 112 PM 9 103 6,954 
1949-43" e083 ie ee SOs 49 6,190 556 96 10 7 58 6,966 
1943-44 9 73 6,277 365 80 16 10 53 6,874 
19442450 So ae 100 6,357 291 68 15 9 49 6, 889 
1945-460 See: 145 6, 282 287 65 20 9 43 6,851 
194 GAG ee De alae 190 6,298 243 52 18 7 35 6,843 
1947-485 Sl eee ee eee 280 6,240 199 40 13 5 25 6, 802 


* State Board of Education, ‘‘Scholarship and Experience Ratings of Instructional Personnel.”’ 

{+ Key: Letters indicate class of certificate, numerals refer to the number of years of experience. For Ex- 
amples: A-O refers to a teacher who has received the A certificate as a result of having earned a college 
degree with the required courses and who has not taught. A-11 refers to the teacher who has a college de- 
gree which included the required courses and who has taught for eleven years on this certificate. G refers 
to holders of graduate certificates, that is, those who have met the requirements for the A certificate and in 
addition have earned the master’s degree and taught the required number of years. 

¢ Do not hold any of the certificates.and have fewer than sixty semester hours of college credit. 


erously of their space in an effort to arouse the public to the tragic 
consequences of having so many of the children taught by persons 
who are ill-equipped for this service. 

A further study of Table 31 reveals some alarming facts. To 
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keep schools open, low-standard certificates had to be issued in 
increasing numbers. Certificates whose requirements were less 
than those of the “‘A”’ credential for white teachers rose from 1,022 
in 1941-42 to 2,909 in 1947-48, an increase of 1,887. Particularly 
distressing was the increase in non-standard certificates during 
the war years. This certificate was issued to any person, certified 
by a local superintendent of schools as necessary to keep the school 
in operation without regard to educational qualifications. Only 
five of these were issued to white teachers in 1941-42 but 355 were 
in force in 1947-48. In some instances persons with no college 
training whatever found themselves responsible for the education 
of children they had no basis for understanding and whose edu- 
cational needs they could not begin to meet. 

The encouragement given to additional teacher education 
through the issuance of a graduate certificate has had a wholesome 
effect. Such certificates for white teachers grew from 276 in 
1941-42 to 542 in 1947-48 and for Negro teachers from 23 to 280 
in the same period. 

In the Negro schools the situation has been much better than 
in schools for white children. Instead of a decrease in “A” certifi- 
cates there has been a steady increase from 5,806 in 1941-42 to 
6,240 in 1947-48, an increase of 434. The decrease of 58 in the 
number of the holders of this certificate from 1946-47 to 1947-48 
appears to be accounted for by the increase in the number of 
holders of graduate certificates. There has been a corresponding 
decrease in certificates lower than “A” grade from 1,125 in 1941-42 
to 282 in 1947-48, while “non-standard” credentials decreased from 
103 to 25 during the same period of time. _ 

The reason for this is easy to find. Opportunities for profitable 
employment in areas other than teaching were open to white teach- 
ers on a far greater scale during the war years than to Negro 
teachers. Teaching is one of the best professions open to Negroes 
today; it is not yet the most profitable area of employment for 
white persons when economic conditions are normal, and it falls 
to a decidedly lower level when industry is particularly prosperous. 

In summary it should be pointed out that there has been a steady 
deterioration in the quality of instructional personnel in North 
Carolina’s white schools since 1937. The fact that there are in 
1948 nearly 60 times as many non-standard certificate holders 
among the white teachers as in 1937 should be cause for genuine 
concern. The downward trend in qualifications of white personnel 
must be reversed. 

The committee believes that as soon as possible the State Board 
of Education should fix a date after which no certificate will be 
issued to any applicant who does not possess a baccalaureate de- 
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gree from a properly accredited institution of higher education 
with adequate professional training for the work to be undertaken. 
The committee also urges that the State Board of Education take 
steps to give greater encouragement to holders of certificates be- 
low the “A” level to qualify for the “A” certificates as rapidly 
as possible. Many of the recommendations in this section of the 
report are designed to facilitate this process. 


EXPERIENCE OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 


How long do persons who start to teach in North Carolina re- 
main in the profession? The answer to this question has a direct 
bearing on several phases of this school program. Obviously, the 
larger the percentage of persons who drop out of teaching, the 
greater the number of new teachers who will be needed each year. 


It is not possible to give an exact answer to this question from 
available data. However, some observations may be made on the 
basis of the experience of teachers and principals of the state. The 
number of years of experience of the white and Negro teachers 
and principals employed at the beginning of the school year 
1947-48 is given in Table 32. A study of this table shows that there 
were 1,179 white teachers and 356 Negro teachers starting who 
had not had previous school experience. On the other hand 394 
white teachers and principals and 104 Negro teachers and princi- 
pals had more than 35 years of experience in school work. 


If all persons who enter teaching continued in the profession, 
the number of persons with 25 years of experience, for example, 
would be only slightly less than those with just one year of experi- 
ence, the difference being explained by the number of deaths and 
disabilities. A study of the Table 32, however, shows that about 
one-fifth of the number who have continued in the profession five 
years or more have dropped out by the end of the fifteenth year. 
By the end of 25 years, about 50 per cent of these have been lost 
to the profession. There are substantial losses during the first 
five years but the data available do not show the extent of these 
losses. 


There is today an acute shortage of fully trained teachers due 
to death, disability, retirement, general exodus from the profession 
for higher salaries, rapidly increasing school enrollment because 
of a decidedly higher birth rate, and an immediate need to decrease 
the size of classes. To make matters worse there is an alarmingly 
small enrollment of persons in curricula that prepare for teaching 
on the elementary level. Thus North Carolina will be confronted 
during the next few years with a critical, even desperate situation. 
Disaster threatens the white schools. 
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Table 32 


Total Years of School Experience of Teachers and Principals 
at Beginning of School Year 1947-48 (Both State and Local) 


White Teachers Negro Teachers 
omrsiot and Principals and Principals 
; Total Per Cent 
Experience 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

Ces te Sete a 1,179 6.16 356 4.82 1,535 5.79 
pea gs ae eects era 3,981 20.79 1,631 22.07 5,612 21.15 
Galea wes fae .c tees 3,640 19.01 SSI 18.63 5,017 18.90 
Mel jee eee ee 3,326 esa 1,526 20.65 4,852 18.29 
LG=20 ees eee: Pritt 14.47 1,180 L5eO eee 3,951 14.89 
DED eee os seve oes 2,108 11.01 690 9.34 2,798 10.54 
26-30 ee eer ee Ss Se ae all 5.91 348 4.70 1,479 5.57 
Blea O see See es 617 3.22 179 2.42 796 3.00 
36240 sete eee 274 1.43 69 93 343 1.29 
Al=45 mere 5s Fs 92 48 23 31 115 43 
46-50 Meese es 21 mic 5 07 26 .10 
DIO 5 mars heen the 7 04 7 09 14 05 
BOTA Tee. oe see 19,147 100.00 7,391 100.00 26,538 100.00 


* No experience prior to 1947-48 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR PERSONS PREPARING TO TEACH 


The small enrollments in white teacher education institutions 
leads to the inescapable conclusion that drastic steps must be taken 
immediately. As a means of encouraging competent high school 
graduates to enter teacher education programs the committee be- 
lieves that a system of substantial scholarships should be estab- 
lished and made available to capable young men and women who 
need, financial assistance to attend college. 

Citizen opinion in the state strongly favors such a scholarship 
program. In response to the question, ‘“What do you think should 
be done to help meet the acute shortage of teachers?” 2,357 persons 
replied, “Provide scholarships or low cost teacher education for 
capable students to prepare to teach.” A still larger number, 4,635 
said, “Raise salaries enough to attract good teachers.” The re- 
mainder, only 221, suggested lowering the standards of certifi- 
cation. Better salaries should not only aid in recruiting teachers 
but should also be effective in holding competent teachers in the 
profession after they enter. Higher salaries are important and. 
their effect both in recruiting and in retention must not be dis- 
counted. Scholarships are also important because they not only 
will make it possible for capable persons not now going to college 
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to prepare to teach but they will help to increase the prestige of 
teaching because of the state’s evident interest and emphasis. 

As further evidence of the desirability of the scholarship plan, 
it should be recorded that the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education has recently proposed that the federal government pro- 
vide a system of scholarships and fellowships to attend college 
for high school graduates who are not financially able to pay their 
own expenses. This system if made operative would, however, 
provide no special encouragement for such graduates to prepare 
for teaching. 

Fortunately, there is evidence of the effect of a scholarship sys- 
tem provided for teachers. The State of Florida has for the last 
few years provided through legislative appropriation scholarships 
both for teachers in training and those in service. Reports from 
that state indicate a large increase in the number of persons pre- 
paring to teach and a greatly stimulated program of teacher im- 
provement. 

The committee strongly recommends the establishment of a 
system of scholarships at the earliest possible date for persons 
who will prepare to teach in North Carolina. 


TEACHER SELECTION 


The committee believes that most local boards of education have 
tried earnestly to secure the best qualified teachers for their 
schools. As more teachers become available in certain areas there 
will be pressures to keep persons in the classrooms who do not 
meet acceptable standards. The committee recommends that un- 
qualified teachers neither be retained nor elected if qualified teach- 
ers are available. Such a procedure will aid in keeping the quality 
of instruction on a high level in every school district in the state. 


TEACHER LOAD 


One of the factors that has retarded teacher recruitment has 
been the heavy load carried by the teachers throughout the state. 
Citizens of North Carolina generally: would be concerned if they 
knew their teachers, particularly those in the larger schools, were 
carrying one of the heaviest if not the heaviest load of the teach- 
ers of any state in the nation. 

In a recent opinionnaire study the following question was asked 
the ctiizens of the state: ““What should be the class load (pupils 
enrolled per teacher) in each of the three grade groups?” as 
responses are summarized in Table 33. 

An analysis of Table 33 shows that out of a total of 7,433 an- 
swers from the citizens concerning the size of classes for primary 
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Table 33 


Number of Citizens Favoring Various Class Sizes for 
Primary, Grammar, and High School Grades 


Number of Pupils Per Class Primary Grammar High School 
Ds OO wet arenes et are nie cae Ne th ca Na ete SS 4,939 2,735 2,985 
(23 seem aie wale eh Ne eee eee a Se ae 1,968 3,010 1,967 
EER YS om sR as abt SP Sa eat tat SR og ea 365 775 778 
INV US pee 5 Soi ets be Re oy SIS ee ac ree eee 161 160 609 
ROMA Te erin eee ae ead eke ee ee 7,433 6,680 6,339 


grades, 66 per cent of those responding said the teaching load 
should be between 25 and 29, while 27 per cent said that 30 to 34 
pupils constituted a reasonable load. On the grammar grade level, 
41 per cent of the 6,680 people who responded said that 25 to 29 
pupils was the most desirable load, while 45 per cent thought 30 
to 34 pupils constituted a good teaching situation. On the high 
school level, 47 per cent of the 6,339 persons who replied thought 
25 to 29 was a reasonable load, while 31 per cent said 30 to 34 
pupils. 

When this same question was presented to a group of principals 
in North Carolina the results were as shown in Table 34. 


Table 34 


Number of Principals Favoring Various Class Sizes for 
Primary, Grammar, and High School Grades 


Number of Pupils Per Class Primary Grammar High School 
DOO pal Wan L ee Ae OE ee ree ee ae herpes Pe Rak 409 218 194 
SOE Aes os eh ad net ee Se eee ae CE ee 57 225 127 
SHBG hectic t  eee e et es ee ye 5 19 62 
BOLE Meret See ok oe nee ee Set te ee ee L 1 2 6 
STR Sy AUT ecto cate, re ea es PRT” eae ee 472 464 389: 


Of the 472 principals expressing an opinion about size of classes 
in primary grades, 87 per cent were of the opinion that 25 to 29 
constituted a desirable teaching load. On the grammar grade level, 
47 per cent said the teaching load should be 25 to 29, while 48 per 
cent believed 30 to 34 pupils was a satisfactory load. Of the 389 
principals answering for the high school, 49 per cent thought the 
most effective high school teaching could be accomplished with 
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a load of 25 to 29, while 33 per cent said that 30 to 34 pupils was 
satisfactory. 


Information was sought from 3,558 primary teachers concerning 
what they thought would be a desirable teaching load. Of this 
number, 1,366 said the load should be between 25 to 29; 1,093 of 
them expressed the conviction that 29 to 31 pupils was a reasonable 
load. A total of 69 per cent thought that the teaching load should 
not exceed 31 children to a class. Similar information was sought 
from 3,552 grammar grade teachers concerning the load on this 
level. Again 69 per cent believed that a teacher should not have 
more than 31 pupils in a class in the grammar grades. 


North Carolina has a policy (1947-48) of allotting teachers 
primarily on the basis of approximately one teacher to thirty-five 
pupils in average daily attendance in the larger schools. This 
cannot help but result in a wide spread of pupil-teacher ratio in 
the state. For example in a recent survey of 3,684 primary teach- 
ers, 44 reported having fewer than 20 pupils enrolled per teacher; 
1,182 reported from 20 to 31 pupils; 816 reported having 40 to 49 
pupils; and 219 reported between 50 and 60 pupils. Of 3,979 gram- 
mar grade teachers, 64 reported that they had fewer than 20 pupils 
each; 967 reported from 29 to 31 pupils; 1,016 reported from 40 
to 49 pupils; and 195 reported between 50 and 60 pupils. 

These reports indicate that there is too great variation in the 
teaching load on all grade levels. The committee recognizes that 
always there will have to be a few classrooms in which the en- 
rollment will be too small to be economical or too large for best 
results. There seems little justification, however, for such a great 
number of classrooms being overcrowded. 

In view of opinions expressed by citizens, teachers, and princi- 
pals of the state and by authorities throughout the nation who 
have studied the problem, it seems desirable that the basis for 
allotting teachers should be reduced at once to 30 pupils in average 
daily attendance and to be still further reduced, as soon as possible, 
to 27 pupils in the larger schools. | 


TEACHER SALARIES 


The teacher problem in North Carolina would be less acute today 
if the state had assured salaries for teachers comparable to those 
paid in other lines of work. The committee recommends that the 
state assure a minimum salary of $2,400 per year for the begin- 
ning teacher who is a graduate of a standard accredited college 
and who has professional training for the work to be undertaken. 
The committee further recommends that $100 be added to this 
salary for each year of experience up to twelve years, thus allow- 
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ing teachers holding the baccalaureate degree to earn a minimum 
of $3,600 annually. Substantial increases in salaries for teachers 
is not only one of the most effective methods of halting the serious 
deterioration in the quality of teaching personnel, as shown in 
Table 31, but it is a necessary means of securing and maintaining 
the required numbers. 

Substantial salary increases have been made by most states, 
first, because the worth of teachers has been increasingly recog- 
nized, second, because the rapid rise in living costs made salary 
adjustments imperative, and third, to meet the competition of 
business and industry. Table 35 shows what has been happening 
to the cost of living during recent years. 


Table. 35 


Index of Consumers’ Prices for Moderate-Income 
Families in Large Cities* 
(1935-1939—100) 


Year and Month All Items 
103 pesca eat eee A oe ne eter Beh ey eerie a 98.1 
HOB ek oa a cae i aie Mes ro es pedo ae ea Se Bi ae Seed ae eae 99.1 
TORY ages oi SO eT ag a es a ah ee ea OE 102.7 
103 Qoen es) pa aN mee Des SR et ae et Ae Eee eee 100.8 
91053 Oper tare rie ee Be er aie Ne ee 99.4 
TTY ith Se Ce ae Se Rea tl See eee ee eR Sere 100.2 
Odi (irene bh awapnens gtr teat oe ak Sel ree See ee lee 105.2 
4D Re nee et Se, ee et ee en ne ae 116.5 
4 QOV Raa Oe SS CRORES, or Oe eee ee ee ie ee ea 123.6 
OA AW eann Seen cr cote an rite Set ee, ee en a ee ia 125.5 
GA Renu rere kee Ue Cee ett Se ee A eee tee 128.4 
[OA Glut Rem ree Sena ee ee See tee a Renee eo ne | 139.3 
iG Ar ieani erent re et be SEE ern eR tee ey te ae ee eee 159.2 
1948. (Approximate) =-2-25-2----------=---=--==--—4-----= 170.0 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 


An examination of Table 35 indicates that the cost of living in- 
dex jumped from 100.2 in 1940 to 159.2 in 1947. In January 1948 
it was 168.8. If salaries had been adequate in 1940, they would 
have had to be 68.6 per cent higher in January 1948 to buy a com- 
parable amount of goods. Few school districts in America could 
show such an increase in salaries of teachers. 


Figure 2 indicates all too clearly that teachers’ salaries have 
not kept pace with those of workers in other occupations. The 
income of citizens in industry and in business have more or less 
kept pace with the cost of living but this has not been true of the 


salaries of teachers. ; 
17 
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- The committee regrets that salary data for 1947-48 are not avail- 
able and could not be obtained except at prohibitive costs. Such 
data, however, would apparently not change the picture materially 
or alter the recommendations which are being made. 


Per Cent 
of 
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Figure 2. Teachers’ Salary Increases Lag Behind Those of Other 
Workers. (Information from National Education Association’s 
Publications. ) 
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Figure 3 shows the salaries of teachers in North Carolina and 
in the nation, as well as of workers in other occupations for 1946. 

A study of this graph reveals that the teachers of North Caro- 
lina fared poorly in comparision with other workers in the state 
and poorly also in comparison with the average salaries for teach- 
ers and other instructional personnel on a national basis. 

Clearly, teachers by this standard are grossly underpaid even 
if some allowance is made for their greater security in employ- 
ment and longer vacation without pay. Comparable professional 
people were, in 1946, receiving about four times as much as the 
teachers of North Carolina. Even clerical workers were receiving 
almost twice as much. 

An increase in the salaries of teachers in North Carolina is neces- 
sary if the instructional personnel in this state are to receive 
compensation approximating that of persons in other professions 
who have the same amount of training. | 

A careful study of Table 36 discloses that North Carolina in the 
year 1945-46 was thirty-fifth among the forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia in the average salary paid its teachers. Thirty- 
three states and the District of Columbia were paying higher 
salaries than North Carolina. Estimated salary for 1947-48 shows 
that North Carolina, despite its substantial salary increase, has 
now dropped to thirty-eighth in rank. ~ 

North Carolina’s children are entitled to just as good teaching 
as are the children of any state in the nation but North Carolina’s 
best teachers can hardly be expected to remain in service in the 
state unless the salaries they receive compare favorably with the 
higher salaries paid in certain other states. All are acquainted 
with the great mobility of skilled labor. It must not be assumed 
for a moment that teachers are not mobile too. 

Another reason for increasing salaries is the imperative neces- 
sity of bringing back into the profession some of the qualified and 
experienced teachers who have left. At best it will be several years 
before young people can be recruited and trained. 

At present salaries the only way to get young people to go into 
teaching is to draft them. A committee of the Metropolitan School 
Study Councils sent a questionnaire to more than 2,700 high school 
seniors. Only 6 per cent of these were planning to become teach- 
ers. 

A similar inquiry was addressed by the committee to sophomore 
students in the colleges of North Carolina. Of the 1,958 white 
students replying only 197 or 10 per cent indicated that they are 
planning to enter teaching. There are about 9,000 white sopho- 
mores, thus it appears that a total of about 900 of these will pre- 
pare for teaching. But the annual recruitment needed from this 
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Table 36 
Average Salaries by States of All Instructional Personnel 
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Rank State 
i INewn Yorke see= 
2: California sessss—--- 
3. Dist. of Columbia _ 
4, New Jersey -_------- 
De Washington_-_-__-_---- 
6. Connecticut. =:-=-- 
ie Massachusetts-_--_--- 
8. Michisanesss=ssesss= 
9. MllintOiseaseee eae 
10. Marylan dese sesso 
le Delaware -_-.------- 
12. ATIZONA Ges oh cee 
13. Ohio see eae 
14, Oner Ones 0 ga 
15. mca na ese ee soe 
16. Pennsylvania ___---- 
We Rhode Island ___---- 
18. ih ageess aor eae hte 
19, Nevadage: tesa. 
20. New Mexico- _-_---- 
21. Wisconsin...-=-.---- 
ed, Minnesota - .__------ 
Pay. Coloradomeseseee =e 
24. Oklahoma o ses-22. 
25. Pionidasees ase ns 


* 


Salary 
1945-46 


$ 2946.00 


2875 .00a 
2637 .00 
2561.00 
2555.00 
2393 .00 


2262.00 
2202.00 
2167.00 
2165.00 
2164.00 
2143.00 
2124.00 
2098.00 
2016.00 
1992.00 
1970.00 
1970.00a 
1878.00 
1815.00a 
1796.00 
1719.00 


Estimated 
Salaryt 
1947-48 


$ 3500.00 
3600.00 
2900.00 
3250.00 
3067 .00b 
2800 .00b 
3050.00 
2600.00 
3300.00 
2605.00 
3270.00b 
2763 .00b 
2909 .00b 
3100.00 
2527 .00 
2700.00 
2900.00 
3100.00 
2800.00 
2225.00 
2200.00 
2100.00 
1950.00 


Rank 


State 


Kansaseess=-e5=— 
Wy omin ges ssse se 
Vir oinia see see 


Missouri - 
NORTH CARO. - 


ouistana= sss. 224-2 
New Hampshire -- 
South Dakota ---- 
INebraskaeesse.2 = 


North Dakota---- 
Kentuckya-22eesce 
Tennessee_-------- 
Nila baa ieee oc 
South Carolina --_- 
Georsiasstesse ee 
iArkansas-=2---= == 
Mississippi-------- 


Salary 
1945-46 


$ 1692.00 


1680.00a 
1676.00 
1672.00 
1666.00 
1654.00 
1640.00a 
1626.00 
1620.00 
1602.00 
1580.00a 
1537.00 
1530.00 
1530.00 
1514.00 
1495.00a 
1469.00 
1295.00 
1287.00 
1276.00 
1152.00 
1081.00 
1068.00 
856.00 


Estimated 
Salary 
1947-48 


$ 2050.00b 
2637 .00b 
2262.00b 
2215.00 
9238.00 
2300.00 
2050.00 
2700.00 
2026 .00b 
2015.00 
2200.00 
2600.00 
2250.00 
1800.00. 
1800.00 — 
2000.00 
1600.00 
1600.00 
1785.00 
1900. 00b 
1550.00 
1800.00 

 1450.00b 
1350.00 


* Source of Salary 1945-46: Preliminary Figures from the United States Office of Education. 


a Estimated by National Education Association, Research Division. 
+ Source of Estimated Salary 1947-48: National Education Association, Research Division. 
b Estimated by Secretary of State Education Association, April, 1948. 


group for several years is about 3,500. In answering this inquiry 
the sophomore students stated repeatedly that the major reason 
they were not preparing to teach was the low salaries paid. This 
was mentioned 927 times with other deterrents mentioned as fol- 
lows: living conditions 48, teaching load 74, adult attitudes 41, 
social restrictions 50, equipment and facilities 191, pension 106, 


and working conditions 48. 


HIGHER SALARIES OR LOWER STANDARDS 


Thousands of citizens were asked whether they preferred to 
overcome the acute shortage of teachers by raising salaries or by 
lowering standards. A tabulation of replies shows that most favor 


higher salaries; 


only about three per cent suggested lowering 


standards. Some may say that the present crisis is only temporary. 
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that the cost of living will soon collapse, and that a depression 
period will cause former teachers to return to teaching. Econ- 
omists certainly have not been able to tell when the cost of living 
will decrease or when the depression period will arrive, if ever. 
While some prophets have been forecasting a readjustment in the 
cost of living and a depression, the cost of living in America has 
been soaring. Another five years of an economy comparable to the 
one through which we have just gone and our schools will be in 
a sad plight. The problem must be faced now, for teachers are 
fast leaving the profession and the bulk of those remaining are 
nearing retirement. There is a bare trickle of replacements com- 
ing from the white colleges. 

There have been increases in salaries for teachers in recent 
years but these have not been large enough to affect significantly 
the relation between salaries and cost of living increases. The 
salary adjustments that have been made were overdue and were 
far too small to have any great competitive significance. For other 
occupational groups were receiving salary adjustments upward 
at the same time adjustments were made for teachers. 

The question will be raised as to why the starting salary of a 
standard teacher (college graduate) is proposed at $2,400. This 
salary was chosen after many investigations had been made. These 
are summarized in the following paragraphs. 

First, the National Education Association through its research 
organizations proposed in 1946 that a qualified teacher anywhere 
in America should have a minimum of $2,400 as a beginning salary. 
This great professional organization of teachers has spent hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in careful research in order to de- 
termine what is best for America’s schools and America’s children. 
The committee could find no good reason for failure to accept the 
recommendations of the National Education Association. All 
studies of the committee support the findings of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

Studies of the needs of white schools for the next several years 
have shown that about 3,500 white persons must be recruited into 
teaching annually. What salary must be offered to induce as much 
as 40 per cent of the present college students to elect teaching? 
Data obtained from college sophomores in the state and presented 
in Table 37 permit the calculation of such a salary. Actually col- 
lege graduates will ask more than sophomores do, for they will 
have other jobs offered to them and many will accept these offers. 
Also many of the sophomores will fail to graduate. Hence the 
number that must be recruited into training is, probably nearer 
50 per cent of the total. The table therefore indicates that the 
minimum salary necessary to attract half of this group would be 
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at least $2,100 for nine months or $2,333 for the ten months of 
service proposed for teachers. 


Table 37 


Number of College Sophomores (White Students) Desiring 
the Salaries Shown Before They Will Prepare for 
Teaching in the Elementary and High Schools 


Elementary School High School 
Anual Salary 
Desired 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Below 1700_..-_---- 53 161 214 54 154 208 
1700-1800 Se ees 15 35 50 4 8 12 
ASOO=1900 es 126 95 221 30 58 88 
t900-2000 sos eee 25 10 35 13 ‘i 20 
2000-2100... 2. --_-- 277 118 395 146 97 243 
2100-2200 Sees 5-2-2 26 6 32 19 10 29 
2200-2600 eee ena 61 16 77 87 29 116 
230022400 eee te» 2 25 3 28 22 6 28 
DANO 2500 eater eee 147 27 174 195 59 254 
2500226002222 eae oe 128 38 166 190 56 246 
2000-2700 aes 2a 14 5 19 36 3 4] 
2700-2800 Saess Ao 13 2 15 39 10 49 
2800-2000 mane sa 32 3 35 42 6 48 
2900-3000 ..._.._._.- 78 14 92 168 27 195 
Over 30002225222. 101 13 114 169 19 188 


Another estimate of a fair salary can be obtained from the study 
of Figure 2. If the line representing salaries of persons in private 
employment be extended by rough estimate to 1948, it would show 
about 100 per cent increase in earnings between 1940 and 1948. 
If teachers had been given the same percentage of increase en- 
joyed by persons in private employment and if they were employed 
on a ten months basis, they would now be receiving $2,160 an- 
nually. This would still be less than the salaries of other groups. 

A further study of Figure 2 shows that if the curves are pro- 
jected to 1948 the earnings of those in private employment are 
about 40 per cent more than those of teachers. If the present 
beginning salary of $1,620 received by teachers in North Carolina 
were increased by 40 per cent, the teachers of the state would be 
entitled to $2,268 on a nine months basis or $2,520 for ten months. 

The poll of citizens’ opinion showed clearly that North Caro- 
lina would not be satisfied with a system of education the equiva- 
lent of the best in the South or the average for the nation. The 
great majority of these citizens would like to have schools that 
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equal the best in the nation. They want their children to have 
the opportunities that can come only to those who attend schools 
where the best teaching is done. Good teaching depends to a 
considerable degree on salaries paid to teachers because the best 
salaries tend to attract the best teachers. Every study of state 
systems of education indicates that those states that rank highest 
on educational indices pay their teachers the best salaries. Table 
36 shows that the average salary of all instructional personnel 
in New York (the state with the highest salary) for 1947-48 was 
$3,500 while in North Carolina it was $2,015, a difference of 
$1,485. If North Carolina should make up this difference by ad- 
ding $1,485 to the present starting salary of $1,620, the starting 
salary would become $3,105 for nine months or $3,450 for ten 
months. 

What did the citizens of North Carolina consider an adequate 
and a fair salary when asked this question directly? The average 
suggested as a beginning salary by thousands of persons polled 
is $2,182 for nine months, which when converted to a ten months 
basis is $2,424. 

The committee felt that teachers themselves should be given 
an opportunity to express themselves on the salary problem. Of 
10,969 teachers polled, 10,271 reported that their present salaries 
were inadequate. The increase they thought desirable averaged 
40 per cent which, if added to the $1,620 annual salary now being 
received by beginning teachers, would provide $2,268 for nine 
months of $2,520 on a ten months basis. 

A survey of the opinions of school principals in the state indi- 
cated a preference for a beginning salary of $2,250 for nine months 
or $2,500 for ten months. 

One of the fairest and most equitable methods of determining 
the beginning salary for teachers is the generally accepted pro- 
cedure summarized below and explained in the paragraphs which 
follow: 


(a) Subsistence wage (cost of room and board of 
teacher living away from home-$80 per 


month X22.) for 2emont ns.) ee eee $1,920 
(b) Return on investment in education @ 5% 
($750 per year x 4 years) Prat ee een me 150 
(c) Return of investment in education. (2 6% of 
$3,000) isi oo ee a ei ee So ene 75 
(d) Payment of retirement fund. eee of total of 
ibemMS 3.4 oC.) ic: eee eee ee ele eee ee 107 
(e) Savings (10% of subsistence wage)............--.--- 192 
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Reliable studies! have shown that the total amount needed for 
subsistence is approximately twice the cost of room and board 
for a teacher living away from home (and the great majority of 
teachers fall in this category). Careful sampling indicates that 
the average cost of room and board is $80 per month. This figure 
multiplied by 12 months and doubled yields a subsistence wage 
of $1,920. | i 

A good average for the cost of a year of college education, with 
the costs ranging from approximately $500 to $1,000 for all ex- 
penses is $750. In some institutions the cost runs as high as $1,200 
or $1,500. Multiplying $750 by 4 gives $3,000. A yield of 5 per 
cent on this investment means an allowance of $150. : 

Beginning work at twenty to twenty-two years of age and work- 
ing until 60 or 62, the average teacher would spend approximately 
40 years in the teaching profession. Amortizing the teacher’s 
investment of $3,000 at 2 1% per cent each year (2 42% x 40 = 
100%) gives a return of the investment of $75 per year. All of 
the teacher’s investment will have been returned to him after 40 
years of teaching. 

Since the teacher is required to pay 5 per cent of his salary 
into the retirement fund, it is only fair that his salary should in- 
clude an allowance of this amount for retirement. Thus 5 per cent 
of the total of items a, b, c gives an allowance of $107 for retire- 
ment. 

Of course, the teacher’s salary should include a small amount 
for savings. It is widely accepted that this item should represent 
10 per cent of the subsistence wage which in this case is $192. 

This procedure gives an initial salary of $2,444 for a teacher 
who is a college graduate with an “A” certificate. 

If the salaries indicated: by these nine approaches are sum- 
marized and arranged in order of size it becomes obvious that the 
beginning salary of $2,400 proposed by the committee is both fair 
and necessary. 


1. A study of salaries of those privately employed........ $2,160 
2. What sophomores demanded.......--..---------------------- use 2,333 
3. Study made by National Education Association... 2,400 
4. Average of what citizens think the salary should be.. 2,424 
5. Salary yielded by recognized living cost formula...... 2,444. 


1 Cooke, Dennis H., Administering the Teaching Personnel, Chapter IX, Benj. ‘H. 


Sanborn & Company, Chicago, 1939. : ; 
1 Cooke, Dennis H., Problems of the Teaching Profession, Chapter XVII, Longman’s, 


Green & Co., N. Y., 1933. : Oe 
1Elsbree, Willard S., FS, Salaries, Bureau of Publications, Teacher’s College, 


Columbia Univ., N. Y., 1931... ‘ ; : 
1 Harry. David P., Cost of Living of Teachers in N. Y. State. Contributions to Ed., No. 
320, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., N. Y., 1928. prs es 
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. What principals think the salary should be................ $2,500 

7. What teachers think the salary should be................... 2,520 
Another study of salaries of those privately 

employed net: i ea ee ee 2,520 


9. Salary equal to that paid by the state which pays 
ThE MOSE: free ee ee res oe ee de ee 3,450 


The foregoing salary estimates deal only with the questions of 
recruiting teacher trainees and providing a base for estimating 
salaries that are fair for present teachers and that will help to 
stop the exodus from teaching in North Carolina. In addition, 
there is an urgent, immediate need to provide salaries which will 
attract qualified teachers not now teaching back into the classroom. 

Perhaps a final word should be said in justification of the twelve 
annual increments of $100 each. Additional salary for experience 
has long been recognized as desirable educational practice. 
Whether the increments should be for ten, twelve, fifteen, or for 
some other number of years is a question that has yet to be settled 
on a scientific basis. There is a general belief supported by con- 
siderable public opinion that there is justification for such incre- 
ments over a period of at least twelve years. Teachers learn and 
grow with experience. Certainly we can expect teachers to im- 
prove and be worth more each year for a minimum of twelve 
years. Furthermore, additional salary for service rendered makes 
for larger satisfaction and higher morale. Finally, all teachers are 
assuming added responsibilities with increasing age. They need 
the additional income to enable them to carry their part of the 
load normally assumed by a self-reliant citizen. 

The committee is convinced that all teachers who do well in the 
profession will profit from some graduate education. Good teach- 
ers want to continue to learn and to grow. Graduate schools pro- 
vide a stimulating environment for intelligent inquisitive teachers. 
To encourage such teachers to continue their education and become 
of larger worth to the profession, the committee recommends that 
each teacher earning a master’s degree with professional educa- 
tion for the work to be undertaken be paid an additional $300 
annually. This added increment is deemed to be the minimum 
required to motivate graduate study and compensate the teacher 
for the loss in salary and the investment in graduate education. 
Local administrative units may increase this minimum. 


PRINCIPALS’ SALARIES 


It is recommended that the salary for a principal be on the same 
scale and increment plan as for a teacher holding the master’s 
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degree plus $300 annually for the first five teachers under his 
supervision with a decreasing allowance for every additional five 
teachers up to a maximum of $5,000. If this recommendation be- 
comes effective, the principal with no previous experience as a 
principal and in charge of the smallest school now authorized to 
have a classified principal will receive a salary of $2,700 plus $300 
for three years of teaching experience required for a principal’s 
certificate plus $300 for the first block of five teachers, making 
a starting salary of $3,300. The nine remaining increments which 
he will receive on his “A” certicate will bring his salary to a maxi- 
mum of $4,200 if he continues to be a principal in the smallest 
authorized school. If he is or becomes principal of a larger school 
he will receive a steadily declining allotment for each additional 
block of five teachers so scaled as to yield an ultimate maximum 
of $5,000 for a school of 50 or more teachers. Local administrative 
units may supplement this salary. 

The committee believes that such salaries will be sufficient to 
induce competent persons to accept the responsibility of the 
principalship and that the compensation will be adequate to attract 
persons who have genuine capacity for professional leadership. 


Attention should be called to the fact that added allowance is 
by blocks of teachers instead of by single teachers so as to reduce 
by 80 per cent certain abuses inescapable in any such allowance | 
plan. 

SUPERINTENDENTS QUALIFICATIONS AND SALARIES 


The committee recommends that a superintendent of schools 
hold a master’s degree from an accredited institution, have specific 
training for the work to be undertaken, and that he shall have 
three years of experience as a teacher and two years as a super- 
visor or principal before being issued a superintendent’s credential. 
Good educational practice demands these qualifications for the 
person charged with the responsibility of administering a system 
of schools. 

The committee further recommends that the minimum salary 
paid a superintendent be $4,200 and the maximum $6,600, inter- 
mediate salaries to be dependent upon years of experience and 
the number of teachers under his supervision. Under the scale 
proposed the superintendent would receive the minimum salary 
paid an ‘“‘A” teacher with a master’s degree, $2,700, plus $500 for 
five years of service as a teacher and a principal, plus an allowance 
of $1,000 for the first block of ten teachers, making a total of 
$4,200. Seven additional increments of $100 each on his teacher’s 
certificate will yield $4,900 if the number of teachers under his 
supervision continues to remain below 20. Decreasing allowances 
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for each additional block of ten teachers will make possible an 
ultimate salary of $6,600 unless it is increased by local supple- 


ment. 
SALARIES AND CosT oF LivinG INDEx 


The committee strongly recommends that salaries of instruc- 
tional personnel, when and if adjusted as recommended in pre- 
ceding paragraphs, be tied to the cost of living index of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics and thereafter that they rise 
and fall with such index. The committee further recommends 
that the administration of this program be under the direction of 
the State Board of Education. It is only fair that teachers and 
other instructional personnel bear their just share of loss of in- 
come when depressions come and the state’s income from taxes 
shrinks. There should be an automatic method of providing for 
reduction in salaries to avoid running the state into debt. If this 
were done legislators would not have to bear the blame period- 
ically for voting necessary reductions. Democratic government 
is constantly endangered by the fact that it is easier and more 
satisfying to vote increases than it is to vote reductions. 

It is unfortunate that in the past it has seemed necessary for 
members of the teaching profession to descend on the Capitol 
every two years and urge needed salary adjustments. This has 
not been conducive to good public relations or good work in the 
schools. The proper and the wise thing to do is to establish fair 
salaries, tie these to the cost of living index, and let instructional 
personnel use the energy now devoted to securing adequate sala- 
ries for professional improvement. 


SECRETARIAL ASSISTANCE AND TRAVEL 


Supervisors, principals, and superintendents of schools, if they 
are to do their work effectively, should have competent secretarial 
help so they will not be required to spend time which should be 
given to professional duties doing clerical work. The committee 
recommends that adequate secretarial assistance be authorized 
for persons in these positions. 

Supervisors, principals, superintendents of schools, and some 
teachers because of the nature of their work are required to do 
considerable travel in the performance of their duties. The com- 
mittee recommends that provision be made in the budget for such 
~ necessary travel. 


PERIOD OF EMPLOYMENT FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL 


The committee believes that the schools of North Carolina would 
profit from employing teachers and principals for ten months each 
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year. It recommends, therefore, that they be so employed and 
that they be paid in equal installments on or before the tenth day 
of each calendar month for which they are employed. Principals 
are now being employed for ten months each year and the nature 
of the work for the month that school is not in session has been 
determined. This plan is proving to be very satisfactory. 

Strong support for such a plan was given by the citizens of the 
state when they were asked to respond to the question, “Should 
teachers be employed and paid for nine and one-half or ten months 
of service annually so they can have time to work together when 
school is not in session in planning the year’s program?” A total 
of 4,237 citizens replied “yes” to this question while only 781 
responded “‘no.”’ 

There is real need for an opportunity for teachers to work to- 
gether for a time before the opening and after the closing of school. 
Many of the better school systems have long practiced such a 
program. Some of the activities that can profitably engage the 
attention of teachers at such work periods are: (a) planning the 
year’s work; (b) holding preliminary conferences with pupils and 
parents in an effort to find the best program for the pupil; (c) 
obtaining and arranging teaching materials and supplies; (d) 
registering pupils; (e) engaging in an in-service program from 
which will come stimulation and enthusiasm for the work to be 
undertaken; (f) visiting the homes of pupils in their classes; (g) 
taking the school census; (h) completing the necessary records 
and reports; and (i) doing remedial work with pupils who need 
it. Pupil failures could undoubtedly be reduced if teachers were 
free to plan for more effective work at the beginning of the year 
and to work with pupils individually at the end of the year. 

There is also need in every school system for part of the instruc- 
tional personnel to serve on a year round basis with provision for 
two weeks vacation and for limited professional leave. A good 
educational program cannot stop when the school term ends. There 
is need for some principals, vocational teachers, music and recrea- 
tion directors, librarians, and some teachers to continue to serve 
during the summer months. It is therefore recommended that 
provision be made for approximately one-third of the instructional 
personnel eventually to serve for twelve months with the regular 
monthly payments to be continued on the same basis as for the 
regular ten months. Each local school system which wishes to 
embark on such a program should be required to prepare a plan 
and justify the services of the personnel proposed to be employed. 
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ATTENDANCE AT PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 


Teachers should be encouraged to attend professional meetings. 
It is recommended, therefore, that schools be closed during dis- 
trict meetings of the North Carolina Education Association and 
North Carolina Teachers Association in order that all teachers may 
have an opportunity to attend. These meetings provide helpful 
programs of in-service education and the sessions seldom require 
more than one day—never more than two. If teachers are em- 
ployed for ten months, the time spent at these meetings can and 
should be credited in the ten months and still not interfere with 
a school term of 180 days. 


Sick LEAVE 


To protect the health of both the teacher and the pupil, school 
systems have found it advisable to provide cumulative sick leave 
with pay for teachers. In response to a questionnaire to citizens 
and principals there was strong sentiment in favor of sick leave 
with pay for teachers and for cumulative leave. When the opinions 
of teachers, principals, and citizens are combined there seems to 
be sentiment for sick leave with pay for a period of ten days, 
cumulative to thirty days. The committee believes this to be satis- 
factory and recommends it. 


ABSENCE FRomM CLASSES FoR CAUSES OTHER THAN ILLNESS 


The State Board of Education, by the authority granted to it 
in Chapter 115, paragraph 370, of the Public School Laws of North 
Carolina, has adopted the following regulations concerning absence 
of teachers and pay of substitutes: (a) a teacher may be absent 
for an initial period of 20 days, pay a substitute $5.00 per day, 
and keep the balance of her salary; and, (b) this period of 20 
days may be extended for an indefinite number of times by the 
local school board. These regulations have proven satisfactory for 
all absences other than sickness and it is reeommended that they be 
continued with such modifications as are necessary to prevent 
abuses. . 

TEACHER RETIREMENT 


The General Assembly of 1941, recognizing the need for a plan 
to provide some security for teachers who had served the schools 
of the state but who because of age or ill health were no longer 
able to teach, passed the retirement act which became operative 
July 1, 1941. This law has been under almost constant study by 
the members of the retirement system and by the board of trustees 
and changes and improvements have been made from time to 
time. 
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North Carolina’s retirement system is in sound financial con- 
dition since all provisions have been carefully planned and sub- 
jected to the most minute scrutiny by the actuary. The teachers 
now in service seem well pleased with their retirement program. 
Inquiry was made, however, concerning the safety of retirement 
funds, for obviously these are entitled to maximum protection. 
As matters now stand, there is nothing to prevent the General As- 
sembly from spending any or all the money now accumulated in 
the retirement fund. No one expects it to do this, but the com- 
mittee cannot foresee the political or economic pressures that may 
develop. Of course, teachers have a contract but they cannot take 
this to court without the permission of the very legislative body 
which could vote away their money under some unforeseen 
stresses. The retirement fund is entitled to the extra protection 
of an amendment to the constitution. 

With the consent of the people the General Assembly could 
eliminate the protective amendment but this would require sev- 
eral years—time enough for public opinion to be mobilized against 
injustice or time enough possibly for the pressures to subside or 
the emergency to pass. 


MeErRIT MEASUREMENT 


The problem of discovering good teaching and of rewarding it 
on a proper basis has proved vexing for a long period of time. All 
parents know that some teachers are better than others. Adminis- 
trative and supervisory officers in our schools know that some 
teachers are superior, others good, and some less effective. Per- 
haps even more important, it is not possible to plan intelligently 
a teacher education curriculum or an in-service improvement pro- 
gram until good teachers can be distinguished from poor teachers 
and until those qualities which make a good teacher can be identi- 
fied and measured. 

The commission was requested by the General Assembly to 
study this problem and discover, if possible, scientific bases for 
more fairly evaluating and paying teachers. A preliminary pilot 
study has yielded promising results. Further experimentation 
has been authorized and is being planned in the hope of finding 
a satisfactory solution to this difficult problem. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Every step possible should be taken to raise the quality of 
instruction throughout the state so that North Carolina’s children 
will have educational opportunities comparable to those of the 
leading states. 
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2. As soon as possible the State Board of Education should fix 
a date after which no permit to teach will be issued to any applicant 
who does not possess a baccalaureate degree from a properly ac- 
credited institution of higher education with adequate professional 
education for the work to be undertaken. 


3. The State Board of Education should continue to take steps 
to encourage holders of certificates below the “A” level to qualify 
for the “A” certificate as rapidly as possible. 


4. The General Assembly should provide funds for the estab- 
lishment of a system of substantial scholarships for competent 
high school graduates as a means of encouraging them to prepare 
for and enter the teaching profession, such system to be adminis- 
tered by the State Board of Education. 


9. No teacher without a baccalaureate degree and professional 
preparation should be elected to or retained in a teaching position 
if properly qualified teachers are available for service in the state. 


6. Teachers should be allotted for larger schools on the basis 
of 30 pupils in average daily attendance. This number should be 
reduced as soon as possible to 27. 


7. A minimum salary of $2,400 should be assured for all be- 
ginning teachers who are graduates of accredited colleges with pro- 
fessional education for the work to be undertaken. To this minimum 
should be added $100 for each year of experience up to twelve 
years. Any local administrative unit should be permitted to sup- 
plement these proposed salaries. 


8. In order to encourage good teachers to continue their edu- 
cation and to recognize their larger worth to their communities 
and their profession, each teacher earning a master’s degree should 
be paid $300 additional annually. Local administrative units 
should be permitted to supplement this salary. 


9. To qualify to serve as a principal of a school a candidate 
should be required to hold a master’s degree from an accredited 
college with specific training for work as a Para and to have 
had three years of experience as a teacher. 


10. A principal should be assured a minimum salary on the 
same scale and increment plan as a teacher holding the master’s 
degree plus' $300 annually for the first five teachers under his 
supervision with a decreasing allowance for every five additional 
teachers up to $5,000. This schedule will make possible a starting 
salary of $3,300 for a principal in the smallest authorized school 
and at least $4,200 if he continues in this size school, and $5,000 
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if he moves into the largest class of schools. This minimum salary 
may be supplemented by local administrative units. 


11. To qualify to serve as a superintendent of schools a candi- 
date should be required to hold a master’s degree from an ac- 
credited college with specific training for work as a superintendent 
and to have had three years of experience as a teacher and two 
years of work as a supervisor or principal. 


12. The minimum salary for a superintendent of schools should 
range from $4,200 to $6,600, intermediate salaries to be determined 
by his years of experience and the number of teachers under his 
supervision. Any administrative unit should be permitted to in- 
crease this salary by local supplement. 


13. When and only when the minimum salaries herein recom- 
mended are established, these salaries should be tied to the cost 
of living index and thereafter rise and fall with such index. 


14. Teachers should be employed for ten months to enable them 
to give more adequate educational service to the children under 
their supervision. They should be paid in equal installments on 
or before the tenth day of each calendar month for which they 
are employed. Any members of the instructional personnel em- 
ployed for a longer time should be paid at the same proportionate 
rate. 

15. Schools should be closed during district meetings of the 
North Carolina Education Association and the North Carolina 
Teachers Association in order that all teachers may have an op- 
portunity to attend. : 

16. The present regulations of the State Board of Education 
regarding absence of instructional personnel from classes for 
causes other than illness should be retained. 


17. To protect the health of both teachers and pupils, sick leave 


with pay should be authorized for a period of ten days annually. 
It is further recommended that such leave be cumulative to 30 


days. 

18. The money accumulated in the Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
should be given the extra protection afforded by an amendment 
to the State Constitution. 

19. Legitimate expenses including travel incurred in the per- 


formance of the duties of teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents, should be provided in the budget of the school 


system. 


18 
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20. Any school system should be authorized to employ one- 
third of its special service teachers and vocational teachers on a 
basis of 12 months with additional salary to be paid on the same 
proportionate monthly basis for the two additional months. 


21. Persons employed for twelve months should be granted 
two weeks of vacation with pay each year. Provision should also 
be made for limited leave for professional improvement. 


22. The merit study with its very wmportant possible by-prod- 
ucts should be continued. 


CHARTER 201 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


HIS chapter deals with the education of teachers in North Caro- 

_ lina. The committee has not attempted to assess all of the 

good things being done in the state. It has instead tried to evaluate 

the needs as they exist today and has made an earnest effort to 

point the way to a program which, if put into effect, should help 

materially to assure an adequate supply of competent instructional 
personnel for North Carolina’s schools. 


NorTH CAROLINA’S STAKE IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


There is no problem more fundamental to the welfare of all of the 
people than that of providing good schools for all of the children. 
No opportunity richer in potential returns to the state is presented 
to the citizens of North Carolina at this time than that of providing 
- good teachers, supervisors, principals, and superintendents for 
all of the schools of the state. Good teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators are needed today to a degree that is truly crucial. 


If all of the teachers in all of the schools in the state were as 
good as the best teachers now employed in some of the schools, 
North Carolina’s prominence in education, and hence in govern- 
ment, economics, and culture, would be assured. If all beginning 
teachers were of the caliber of the best young people who are 
being professionally trained each year in some of the college pro- 
grams, the future would be bright.’ If the schools during the next 
decade could be staffed by the capable and well qualified teachers 
the state’s educational leaders are now envisioning, North Caro- 
lina’s citizens could be assured that a great majority of their social 
and economic aspirations would be realized. 


It is evident, however, even to a casual observer, that many of 
the schools are not staffed with teachers of this type and that the 
institutions responsible for the education of teachers are not pro- 
viding now and cannot provide in the immediate future, under 
the present organization, the instructional personnel necessary 
for the kinds of educational programs to which North Carolina’s 
children are entitled. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that the problem of teacher education 
be appraised and that suggestions be made for its improvement 
to the end that adequate instructional personnel shall be available. 
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The Present Situation 


Every school district in North Carolina knows from first hand 
experience that there is a serious shortage of teachers for the 
schools, but too few citizens realize the true extent and dangerous 
nature of that shortage. It is common knowledge in North Caro- 
lina that more than 2,000 teachers are teaching in the elementary 
schools on emergency credentials. It is not common knowledge, 
however, that too many persons are serving as teachers in the 
secondary schools and in administrative positions who do not pos- 
sess the qualifications for their work desirable in a good school 
program. Nor is it common knowledge that the institutions re- 
sponsible for the education of white teachers will this year 
(1947-48) graduate only 199 persons who will be qualified to 
teach in the elementary schools, while the state demands a mini- 
mum of 1,500 white elementary teachers annually for replacement 
alone. What does this mean? This means that North Carolina 
is faced with the necessity of procuring from some source more 
than 3,500 qualified white elementary teachers, while only 199 
persons will be available from her own institutions this year. | 


There is one bright spot in the teacher supply picture in North 
Carolina. The supply of teachers for Negro schools is more than 
adequate on both elementary and secondary levels, and the ex- 
pressed vocational intentions of enrollees in both the publicly 
supported and private Negro institutions indicate that more than 
enough graduates will be turned out to fill all of the vacancies 
in North Carolina as they occur. 


In spite of the fact that the teacher education institutions have 
not been able to supply qualified teachers for North Carolina’s 
schools there have been few, if any, classrooms closed because of 
the teacher shortage. Emergency teachers who were available 
for teaching positions have been secured. Unless a serious depres- 
sion comes soon or unless the State of North Carolina can work 
out its program to make teaching more attractive than it has been 
in the past, there is every indication that the state will have to 
get along for a considerable number of years with teachers who 
are not well prepared for the tasks to be undertaken. 


It should be said, in passing, that the emergency teachers have 
in most instances given the best service they could. They are in 
the main an earnest sincere group of people who would like to 
be good teachers. They deserve to be commended for undertaking 
a difficult task and for trying hard to do a good job. But however 
sincere the effort, the result has been an inadequate program of 
education for many of the children of North Carolina. 


The citizens of North Carolina and their educational leaders 
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seem to be convinced that the school program of yesterday is not 
good enough for today and that the school program of today is 
not good enough for tomorrow. They are proposing many new tasks 
which the schools could and should perform. They are calling 
for older tasks to be performed with more nearly universal effi- 
ciency. The good teachers with experience will find these new 
obligations challenging to their abilities, demanding new profi- 
ciencies and keener insights. Beginners will have to have even 
better preparation than has been afforded in the past if they are to 
meet the new obligations imposed upon the schools. 

Indications are clear that the preparation of prospective teach- 
ers and administrators and the continued education of teachers 
and administrators on the job will have to be different in char- 
acter from and higher in quality than has existed in the past. It 
is encouraging to witness the zeal with which this challenge is 
being met by educational leadership in the state. Such zeal augurs 
well for the future. 


The Five-Fold Task of Teacher Education 


Teacher education is concerned (a) with getting the right kinds 
of people to be teachers; (b) with preparing them to begin teach- 
ing as adept, skillful workers—expert in improving the ways peo- 
ple behave; (c) with making those beginning teachers into real 
professional-level workers; (d) with assuring continued excellence 
in doing the ever changing job of meeting the educational needs 
of children and adults; and (e) with making those who teach into 
real leaders who will be able to improve their communities. 

Each citizen of the state, therefore, has a great stake in the 
effectiveness of teacher education. The child is dependent upon 
good teachers if he is to utilize his own abilities in finding his 
place in society. The parent is staking his ambitions and his hopes 
on that same competence of teachers. The taxpayer is staking 
his money spent for education; the capitalist, his investments in 
the future of the state. Those who would see us govern ourselves 
better, see us be more healthy, see us advance our economic wel- 
fare, see us make democracy work better—all of these stake their 
hopes on teachers who can really teach. The fortunate thing is 
that North Carolina can provide the kind of teacher education it 
needs at a cost it can afford. 


The Improvement Task 

Information collected by the committee gives overwhelming 
evidence of two facts: (a) there is urgent need for the improvement 
of teacher education in the state, and (b) the citizens are insisting 
that such improvement take place. | . 
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At the suggestion of the committee, colleges carefully studied 
their own teacher education programs. They found some strong 
points and some satisfactory features but stated clearly that they 
needed to be doing much better jobs. 

Recent graduates looked back at their preparation for teaching 
and pointed out glaring weaknesses. School pupils appraised their 
teachers and found serious lacks. Parents did the same. School 
superintendents, while saying they were getting better beginners 
than they did years ago, were emphatic in their declarations that 
preparation of teachers is still inadequate. 

Visiting consultants looked at college preparation programs, 
analyzed supervisory activities, and observed classroom work. 
While they found much to praise, they united in pointing out 
serious shortcomings in the teaching being done. 

The number of specific needs for improvement which were un- 
covered totaled in the hundreds. The major causes of inadequacy 
were few in number but they were causes which can be removed 
only through powerful concentrated effort. This means centering 
the attack on a very few areas—strategic in nature—-so that im- 
mediate progress can be assured. 

In order to meet the demands of the people for better teacher 
education, therefore, strong attacks should be launched to do 
these eight things: (a) professionalize teacher education; (b) 
select and secure good candidates; (c) equip colleges to do pro- 
fessional preparation of beginners; (d) provide continuation edu- 
cation; (e) develop qualified leadership; (f) improve organization 
and administration; (g) make better use of certification and, (h) 
provide for state-wide planning. 

The succeeding sections of this chapter outline attacks on each 
of these areas. Each section should be considered as opening up 
a path to the one goal the people are demanding of their public 
school system—better teaching. 


PROFESSIONALIZING TEACHER EDUCATION 


It should not be necessary to point out that the day has passed 
when ‘‘just anyone can teach.” It is necessary to emphasize the 
fact that the day has also passed when “any college graduate can 
teach.” A great deal is known today about how to teach. There 
is a well developed body of scientific knowledge about children 
and how they learn. Similarly, a great deal is known about com- 
munities and how they can be improved. It is difficult for any lay- 
man to grasp the extent of knowledge today about the sheer tech- 
niques of teaching. As much is known about the technique of 
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teaching reading, for example, as about the technique of removing 
the vermiform appendix. 

All this is intended to convey what is meant by “professionaliz- 
ing” teacher education. Medical education has been profes- 
sionalized, pre-medical work prescribed, and then pre-clinical 
work, followed by clinical work, internship, and so on. The aim 
of such professional medical education is to take a good citizen 
with a sound general education and equip him to practice medicine. 

That is the kind of process that should be followed in teacher 
education. There may not be as much information about teaching 
as about certain aspects of medicine but a great deal more is known 
than the colleges and universities are teaching. Too many of them 
are still laboring under the popular misconception that the edu- 
cation of a teacher is a simple inexpensive process—done for the 
most part as a minor feature of getting a college degree. 

Changing teacher education into professional education cannot 
be done overnight but a strong beginning in that direction should 
be done immediately. These three practical steps are strongly 
urged: (a) establish and enforce more rigid criteria for accrediting 
colleges to be professional schools for the education of teachers, 
(b) concentrate the responsibility for operating teacher education 
within each college, and (c) set the approved colleges to. work 
at evolving really professional curricula for the education of teach- 
ers. 


Criteria for Approving Institutions for the Education of Teachers 


The law has properly placed the responsibility for approving 
institutions in the hands of the State Board of Education acting 
through the State Department of Public Instruction. The depart- 
ment has wisely followed the procedure of having criteria for 
approval worked out cooperatively by the State Department 
of Public Instruction and the North Carolina College Conference. 
At the present time twenty white colleges, eleven Negro colleges, 
and one college for Indians are approved. Eight of these insti- 
tutions are approved for graduate work to the master’s degree 
level and two for doctoral level work. 

Working cooperatively, the North Carolina College Conference 
has recently completed a new set of criteria which are much more 
rigorous professionally. These criteria have been adopted by the 
State Board of Education for application beginning in 1949-50. 

Firm and determined adherence to these standards will make 
a long and desirable step toward the professionalization of teacher 
education in North Carolina. The committee strongly endorses 
them and urges their enforcement. In so doing, it realizes full 
well that several institutions approved under the old standards 
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cannot be accepted under the new ones unless they make con- 
siderable additions to their staff and facilities for educating teach- 
ers and unless they considerably improve the quality of their work. 
It also realizes that the enforcing agency—the State Department 
of Public Instruction—may be subjected to pressures from ill ad- 
vised sources to relax the standards in favor of one institution or 
another; it urges resistance to such pressure. 

The standards for approval have been arrived at democratically; 
they call for democratic evolution toward even higher standards 
as the years pass. Each college is given wide leeway to improve 
its program of teacher education in its own way but must improve 
year by year or be removed from the approved list. This is a 
sound principle and should be followed faithfully. The state is 
now just at the beginning in professionalizing teacher education 
and it can succeed in this vital task only if continuous and vigorous 
efforts are put forth. 


Responsibility for Planning and Operating Teacher Education in 
Each College to be Concentrated 


On every college campus there should be a clear cut concen- 
tration of power and responsibility for planning and operating the 
total teacher education program. One agency should have re- 
sponsibility for coordinating the curricular offerings and develop- 
ing the needed courses, facilities, and schedule change; guiding 
all students who are preparing to teach; and recommending stu- 
dents for certification. It should be active in placing its services 
at the disposal of faculty and students. It should depend upon co- 
operation and democratic processes in achieving its goals; its con- 
cern should be with getting the job done properly, not with doing 
the entire job itself. 

One of the chief reasons North Carolina does not have the pro- 
fessionalized teacher education it should have is that the principle 
stated in the foregoing paragraph has not been followed in the 
largest and strongest colleges and universities. Teacher education 
has been neglected and consequently is only a minor activity on 
those very campuses where it should be most potent. The com- 
mittee respectfully calls on the administration of these univer- 
sities and coHeges to take steps to remedy this situation at once; 
the state cannot afford anything less than the best from its best 
higher education institutions. 


Evolution of Professional Curricula 

The colleges and universities of the state should begin at once 
a cooperative effort to develop really professional education for 
teachers. To do this, practically every college in the state will 
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find it necessary to get much closer to the public schools than it is 
now. Teachers and administrators in the public schools will have 
to help the colleges identify the professional competencies teach- 
ers need. College faculty members will need to spend much time 
in public schools. Public schools will have to be used in providing 
adequate practice and internships for students in training. These 
things can be done satisfactorily only when increased funds are 
made available for professional teacher education. 

The evolution of professional curricula by each college cannot 

be left to chance. State wide organization and promotion is needed. 
A State Council on Teacher Education, recommended later in 
this chapter, is perhaps the best machinery, provided it has execu- 
tive services from an expanded Division of Professional Service in 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 
- This section is concluded by calling attention to the fact that 
professional teacher education can flourish as it should in the state 
only when the public and teachers themselves realize that teach- 
ing really is a profession. Low regard for a vocation has never yet 
produced high standards in the preparation provided for it. Teach- 
ing is not now a despised profession in the state, although some 
well meaning publicity by the teaching profession itself has so 
depicted it. Neither is it, however, a highly honored profession. 
But this it should be and must be. 


TEACHER SELECTION AND RECRUITMENT 


The objective of selection and recruitment is to provide the 
schools with an adequate supply of superior teachers. This implies 
an emphasis upon quality, both at the level of recruitment and 
at the level of guidance for those in training for teaching. Selective 
recruitment should begin with the secondary school and continue 
throughout the period of training. 


The Need 


The degree and nature of the need for recruitment is revealed 
in the supply and demand data which are presented here. Ac- 
cording to these data the one pressing problem of recruitment 
which over-shadows all others in North Carolina right now is the 
need for white elementary teachers. Because of the lack of these 
teachers there is danger of the educational system crumbling at 
the foundations. 

The white senior colleges of North Carolina will this year 
(1947-48) graduate 199 students who have prepared to be ele- 
mentary teachers, and 1,046 students who have prepared to be 
secondary school teachers. This is a ratio of 5.26 secondary teach- 
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ers to one elementary teacher. In 1940-41 the teacher output from 
the white senior colleges was 647 elementary and 1,001 secondary, . 
or a ratio of 1.54 secondary teachers to one elementary teacher. 
The comparison of these two years reveals a trend of serious conse- 
quence as far as the output of elementary teachers is concerned. 

The Negro senior colleges in 1947-48 will graduate 468 elemen- 
tary teachers and.572 secondary teachers, a ratio of 1.22 secondary 
teachers to one elementary teacher. In 1940-41 the teacher output 
from the Negro senior colleges was 420 elementary and 279 secon- 
dary, a ratio of .66 secondary teachers to one elementary teacher. 
Here again the trend is toward high school teacher education, but 
the situation is not yet so serious. 

It is estimated that there is need for at least 1,500 new white 
elementary teachers annually to care for the normal turnover, 
based upon the present number of teachers. Additional teachers 
will be needed for the very great increase in school population 
and for some decrease in teacher load. These two factors make 
necessary an increase in the present number of teachers required 
for the elementary schools. There are at present at least 2,000 
white elementary teachers whose qualifications are below the 
minimum acceptable standard. More than 3,500 new white elemen- 
tary teachers would be required for 1948-49 to care for the teacher 
turnover, to replace the 2,000 teachers who hold less than the Class 
A certificate, and to meet the need of an increased school popu- 
lation. As has been pointed out, the colleges will graduate 199, 
but not all of those will teach. 

About 500 new white high school teachers will be required an- 
nually to care for the normal turnover. There is a small number 
of high school teachers whose qualifications are below the mini- 
mum acceptable standard. The over-all output of high school 
teachers is about adequate now. There still remains, however, 
the problem of proper balance in the respective teaching areas 
such as English and social studies. 

The present quantitative supply of Negro elementary teachers 
is quite adequate. The same is true of Negro secondary teachers 
except in certain specific areas. 

The teacher supply problem, however, can never be solved by 
simply counting jobs open and getting enough people to take those 
jobs. Teaching of the kind the citizens of North Carolina demand 
can be done only by people of superior native ability and talents; 
too many teachers now have inferior ability and, in some cases, 
absolutely disqualifying emotional and personality difficulties. 
Typically, colleges are not making any serious attempt to select 
those who shall be allowed to teach; they are with few exceptions 
accepting all who think they might want to teach. The same can 
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be said about the procedures for granting teaching certificates. 

One of the great needs of teacher education is to inaugurate a 
positive program of teacher selection. This can be done only if 
(a) colleges and public schools get together in studying the prob- 
lems of selection; (b) colleges have expert advice and help on 
selection procedures—something the state does not now provide; 
(c) the organized teaching profession backs up the use of selective 
procedures; (d) the public understands and endorses the elimina- 
tion of some people from preparation for teaching; and (e) there 
is an increased supply of really able people seeking preparation 
for teaching. 


Responsibility for Selection and Recruitment 


Selection and recruitment is everybody’s responsibility but no- 
body is doing much about it. Here is a cataloging of individuals, 
groups, agencies, and organizations who have a responsibilty. They 
should all be utilized in any comprehensive program of selection 
and recruitment. 

Secondary School. Perhaps recruitment should begin with the 
elementary school. The influence of a good teacher at that level 
has been an important factor in the decision of many high school 
graduates to become teachers. Every secondary school, however, 
should have a general guidance program which would be basic to 
the selection and guidance of prospective teachers. The purpose 
of guidance and selection at this level is threefold: (a) to discover 
those pupils who hold promise of becoming good teachers; (b) to 
afford some opportunity for self revealing experiences similar to 
those which may be encountered in teaching; and (c) to interest 
the desirable prospect in the teaching profession. At this point 
perhaps the most important single factor is the teacher himself. 
Great teachers have always been imitated by their pupils. 

Junior College. While junior colleges do not prepare teachers, 
many students in the senior colleges are transfer students from 
junior colleges. Junior colleges, therefore, have a responsibility 
for discovering potential teachers and for helping them articulate 
their training and experience with the teacher education program 
of the senior college. 

Senior College: Pre-Service. At the senior college level, selec- 
tion, guidance, and recruitment are continuing processes with in- 
creasing attention to specificity. The first years should be ones 
of sorting, that is, of selecting and guiding promising individuals, 
and of redirecting the unfit into other and more appropriate fields. 
Further selection and elimination of prospective teachers will 
take place at the close of the sophomore year. The first formal 
program of general selection will come then. After that time, there 
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will be continuous screening as weaknesses are revealed with 
supervising teaching being the final test. 

Senior College: In-Service. Even though the program of selec- 
tion and guidance on the pre-service level may be as effective as 
possible, some who graduate and are certified to teach will not 
possess the necessary qualifications for good teaching. In spite 
of the most ethical and scientific placement of teachers, some mis- 
takes in placement will be made. It is necessary, therefore, that 
the senior college be concerned with its product, at the in-service 
level, to the end that it may help to make the product a better 
teacher and help to eliminate from the profession those who should 
not teach at all. This service would constitute a part of the super- 
visory program during the period of probationary certification. 

The Organized Profession. The organized profession itself must 
begin to proclaim the virtues of teaching. There are attractions 
in teaching and there are satisfactions in rendering the kind of 
public service which can be found in no other calling or prozessions 
These values need to be emphasized and publicized. 

The Teacher. Teachers should-realize that they themselves, as 
examples, exercise a tremendous influence upon the high school 
graduate in his choice of a profession. There is little hope unless 
somewhere in his school experience the student, before graduating 
from high school, had at least one inspiring teacher, a person whom 
he would like to emulate and whose cause he felt ome to 
espouse. 

The Public. The public must become conscious of the tenon 
situation. It must be intelligent about what is happening to the 
children in the public schools. Without public recognition of the 
importance of education and the strategic position of the teacher 
in the educational process, teaching cannot have the prestige which 
will challenge capable and promising youth to enter it. 

State Department of Public Instruction. There is now no inele 
agency or organization in the state that has the responsibility for 
teacher selection and recruitment. The logical agency is the State 
Department of Public Instruction. There must be added staff per- 
sonnel to devote full-time to this work. 


Factors Influencing Recruitment 


During the spring of 1947 a significant state wide effort at teacher 
recruitment was encouraged by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. Each accredited white high school was asked to make 
a special effort to interest promising seniors in becoming teachers. 
Some of the positive influences most effective in gaining recruits, 
as reported by the principals, were personal concern and work of 
the principal; good teachers; pupil participation (by high school 
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seniors) in certain teaching activities; the increase in salary; point- 
ing out advantages of teaching; guidance program in high school; 
development of interest in children; and presenting the oppor- 
tunity for employment. The negative influences, as indicated by 
the reasons why high school seniors do not desire to become teach- 
ers, were low pay, lack of freedom, not interested in teaching, 
not year-round employment, too much expected of teachers, too 
little appreciation by the public, not suited to teaching, too long 
hours, too many extra duties, crowded classrooms, unable finan- 
cially to make the preparation, and poor working conditions. 

The influences catalogued here emphasize the importance of 
direct and positive effort at recruitment at the local level. Some- 
thing could and should be done about the influences that discour- 
age prospective promising teachers such as low pay, lack of free- 
dom, three months of unemployment, heavy teaching load, crowded 
classrooms, and poor working conditions. Surely these conditions 
- Should be removed if they are handicaps to recruiting since they 
are also handicaps to good teaching. 


What Can Be Done 


Measures must be taken to increase the output of white elemen- 
tary teachers lest there be a generation of school children who 
will be denied the privilege of having the quality of elementary 
teaching to which they are entitled. To aid in recruiting more 
elementary teachers, the committee proposes that the following 
three steps be taken as quickly as practicable: (a) assure salaries 
that are adequate in the economy of today; (b) improve working 
conditions including a reasonable load; (c) provide transportation 
allowances where necessary so that teachers can afford to com- 
mute from population centers to more isolated schools; and (d) 
change the college atmosphere from one of recruiting “majors’’ 
for subject matter departments to one of wise counseling in the 
light of needs of the state and the abilities and aptitudes of the 
students. 


Elementary Education at Chapel Hill 


The state should strain every strength to make good elementary 
teacher preparation available at every possible institution. It is 
recommended especially that elementary teachers be educated at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. At present no 
man who may want to be an elementary teacher can be educated 
at Chapel Hill. About one thousand girls are enrolled at Chapel 
Hill. Many of them should be elementary teachers but, if they 
are to be teachers, they must prepare to be secondary teachers. 
There are good reasons other than recruitment for doing elemen- 
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tary teacher education on the undergraduate level at the Univer- 
sity at Chapel Hill but the recruitment opportunity should not be 
overlooked. 


Recruitment Councils in Each Administrative Unit 


The superintendent of every administrative unit should be re- 
sponsible for supplying the equivalent of his teacher needs from 
the graduates of his own high schools. That is not now being done. 
There is evidence to indicate that many superintendents feel no 
concern in this matter. This would seem to be especially true of 
city superintendents. It is recommended that there be a teacher 
recruitment council in each county and city administrative unit. 
On the council would be the superintendent, as chairman, the prin- 
cipals of the accredited high schools, good classroom teachers, 
Parent Teacher Association representatives, civic club leaders, and 
other lay persons. 


State Wide Citizens’ Commission on Recruitment 


A state wide citizens’ commission on teacher selection and re- 
cruitment should be created. The secretary of this commission 
should be a representative of the State Department of Public In- 
struction who is charged with the responsibility for teacher re- 
cruitment. The efforts of this commission should be directed at 
students now enrolled in college and high school students. 


Recruitment Personnel, State Department of Public Instruction 


The State Department of Public Instruction should have ade- 
quate personnel which would devote its entire time to teacher 
selection and recruitment. This personnel, should work with the 
State Commission on Recruitment and the recruitment councils 
in the administrative units. 


A System of Scholarship Aids 


College education is a requisite for becoming a teacher. The 
first job, therefore, is to get the prospective teacher into college. 
Studies reveal that as many superior high school graduates do 
not attend college as do attend. There are various reasons for 
this but a very compelling one is the lack of money. That factor 
should be eliminated. Based upon known evidence, three grad- 
uates from a city high school will attend college to two graduates 
from a rural high school. Of those who attend college the rural 
high school will contribute two teachers to one teacher from the 
city high school. As between the elementary teacher, where the 
shortage is most acute, and the secondary teacher, the rural high 
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schools would supply three elementary teachers to one elementary 
teacher from the city high school. Obviously, there is a rich field 
for teacher recruitment in these superior graduates of the rural 
high schools. 


It is proposed, therefore, that a system of state grants-in-aid be 
made available to high school graduates. An appropriation of at 
least $250,000 should be provided the first year with a maximum 
of $1,000,000 the fourth year and thereafter to assist young people 
who will prepare for teaching. The amount of the grant to each 
individual should be limited to a maximum of $400 per year. To 
be elegible, students would have to qualify on the basis of past 
school records and on the measurements now being validated by 
the merit research. The grant-in-aid to each individual should 
be in the form of a loan with the notes for one year’s scholarship 
to be cancelled by one year’s service as a teacher in the state up 
to a maximum of four years. These scholarships should be so ad- 
ministered by the State Department of Public Instruction as to 
control the flow of teachers to that segment of the school systems 
where at any given time the need is most urgent. 


A Citizens Program 


In conclusion it should be emphasized that the major burden 
of recruitment is not one to be borne by the teaching profession 
itself. It is a job for the citizens of North Carolina. They can 
solve the problem if the state’s leaders think it is important. They 
can solve it by giving the job of attracting good teachers into the 
schools the same sort of attention they give the meeting a war 
emergency, and epidemic of disease, or the need for good roads. 
They cannot solve it by inaction. 


EQUIPPING COLLEGES To Do EFFECTIVE PRE-SERVICE EDUCATION 


North Carolina is justly proud of her public and private colleges. 
These institutions have in past years provided the schools of the 
state with teachers. But the teacher education program of the 
past are not adequate for the teachers needed today. Teaching 
has become a highly technical calling, demanding carefully built 
professional preparation. College programs for teachers are too 
frequently incidental adjuncts to a general college education. 


This general college education is essential for the teacher, just 
as for the physician and the engineer. The impoverished two-year 
“normal” course for teachers is just as inadequate for current 
needs as is the four-year liberal arts non-vocational program alone. 
Most pre-service curricula for teachers in North Carolina bear 
too close relationship to one or another of these patterns. 
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There is no tendency here to blame the colleges unduly. For 
the most part, the citizens of the state have failed to provide the 
state colleges with staff or equipment to do professional education 
for teachers. Private colleges have followed the lead of state col- 
leges. Both have lacked concentrated challenging leadership to- 
ward evolving the programs needed, but both have also had to try 
to do a high-level job with low-level resources. 

If North Carolina is to have the programs needed for the pre- 
service preparation of teachers, the inadequacies in present offer- 
ings must be faced frankly. A composite picture is presented in 
the paragraphs which follow, but this is done only for constructive 
purposes and with the ever-present caution that a composite pic- 
ture cannot represent any single institution. 


Inadequacies in the Program 


With only one or two exceptions there is not found on college 
campuses a “tone” or atmosphere which conveys the impression 
that teaching is an important profession and that preparation for 
it is a respected honored pursuit. This is in marked contrast to 
the atmosphere which surrounds preparation for medicine at Duke 
University, preparation for engineering at North Carolina State, 
and preparation for law at the University at Chapel Hill. 

With two or three notable exceptions, general education for 
teachers is almost non-existent. There is little evidence that there 
has been any careful planning to accomplish general education. 
Instead, prospective teachers take a few introductory courses in 
specialized fields and miss much that is basic to an understanding 
of the world today. This is particularly true in the fields of natural 
science and mathematics. 

Opportunities for professional growth are meager. The prospec- 
tive teacher has limited contacts with children and youth and 
this comes only late in the college program. An even worse situa- 
tion exists in the provision of opportunities to study schools in 
action and to learn by actual guided participation in school affairs. 
Prospective teachers are deprived of the simplest sort of contacts 
with the community; they have no opportunity to develop insight 
into the process of working with other community groups or agen- 
cies. The simplest individualized guidance, counseling service, 
and even physical health services are too frequently not available 
- to teachers in training. Finally, the caliber of the faculty who 
teach young teachers-to-be is far lower than North Carolina can 
afford to have. There are notable exceptions to this general sum- 
mary, of course, but by and large the state teachers colleges and 
small private colleges just cannot meet the competition they face 
to secure and hold outstanding teachers. 
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To complete at least partially the picture of inadequacies, there 
are listed without comment the following additional blocks to the 
development of adequate teacher preparation at the undergrad- 
uate level: (a) the false conception that the first two years must 
be given over almost exclusively to ‘general’ education; (b) lack 
of organizational and administrative machinery (for example, 
scheduling classes) for carrying on an adequate program of teacher 
education; (c) lack of vision, or lack of energy, on the part of 
the majority of education staff members; (d) the inflexible and 
heavy requirements and schedules for subject matter majors; (e) 
failure to treat and schedule sophomore and junior education 
courses as laboratory courses; (f) lack of advance planning of 
course schedules for students so that the academic load of student 
teachers can be reduced during their student teaching quarter or 
semester; (g) inadequate time and credit value for student teach- 
ing; (h) lack of personnel to supervise student teaching; (i) inade- 
quate supply of master or supervising teachers; (j) inadequate 
provision of schools for children where laboratory experiences can 
be carried on; (k) lack of means of transportation; and (1) lack of 
cohesive direction of student teaching. There are other “blocks” 
but those mentioned illustrate the major weak spots in the present 
program. 

If space permitted, a corresponding array of strong points in 
present teacher-preparing curricula could be presented but the 
purpose of the present report is to eliminate insufficiencies. There 
is reason to believe that changes can be made which will give 
North Carolina the pre-service preparation programs needed, and 
attention is now turned in that direction. 


What Can be Done to Equip the Colleges ‘Adequately for Teacher 
Education 


The committee feels that the following five steps can and must 
be taken: : 


(a) Complete replanning of the professional sequence for 
teachers is necessary. Perhaps it should begin with the freshman 
year; certainly with the sophomore. Students planning to teach 
should be registered in education by the end of the freshman year. 
Academic people should be in on the planning. Let the motto be: 
“More and more direct experience.’ The new certification regula- 
tions make it necessary that colleges go through such planning 
and give them wide leeway for individual initiative. This is a 
commendable feature. However, individual colleges are going 
to need much help. This help must be provided. The major chan- 
nel for this service will be the State Council on Teacher Education 
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which is described later. In addition the State Department of 
Public Instruction should be provided with at least one additional 
highly trained consultant in the field, and at least $5,000 a year 
should be provided to make it possible to secure consultant serv- 
ices from without the state when needed. 


(b) Many new and replacement members of college faculties 
should be provided. This step will necessitate a better salary 
schedule than now exists—particularly in the state Negro teach- 
ers colleges. The competition for college faculty is keen. Young 
alert persons should be sought for education department staffs. 
Particularly acute is the need for providing psychological counse- 
lors and guidance officers and for expanding vastly the health 
service personnel. 


(c) Physical facilities should be increased at once. These range 
from desirable classrooms to special rooms for health centers, and 
to transportation facilities so that students can have direct con- 
tact with schools and communities. | 


(d) Each college must have constant access to a school (or to 
school systems whose programs it influences), to a community, 
and to various social agencies. The committee does not suggest 
that each college operate its own school; the use being made of 
those the colleges are now operating leaves some doubt as to the 
value received from the money being spent on them. Where there 
are campus schools they should be used primarily for observation 
and demonstration purposes rather than for student teaching. 
Where no campus school exists satisfactory arrangements should 
be worked out with a neighboring public school system. 


(e) A minimum of eight weeks of all day supervised teaching 
for each candidate should be provided. Such teaching should be 
as an apprentice to a capable teacher and in a suitable school. The 
college should provide as consultants or college directors well 
qualified teachers, at least one for every twenty students. These 
consultants or directors must have travel funds. 


If the foregoing steps are taken colleges will be placing 3,000 
to 4,000 students a year into full-time student teaching experi- 
ences. The success of student teaching experience as a developer 
of good teachers depends on many factors. The three chief ones 
are the student, the college consultant, and the teacher. Steps 
toward getting the students needed were discussed earlier in this 
chapter. Now it is clear that the state must have well-equipped 
college consultants (about 150-200 of them, eventually), and at 
least two thousand especially prepared master teachers. 
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Proposals for Improving Student Teaching 


The committee recommends that student teaching be recognized 
as an obligation of the state’s public school system, with colleges 
acting as agents and having considerable individual leeway. The 
full cost should be borne by an appropriation to the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. There would be established a special 
post graduate teaching certificate for “supervising teachers,” re- 
quiring specific preparation. Holders of this certificate would 
receive—because of their special qualifications and special duties 
—salary increments above the present top figure for graduate 
certificates, and would agree to take student teachers when called 
upon to do so. Because of certification requirements these super- 
vising teachers could be led to develop the special skills which 
their job demands, and which furnish the key to really successful 
student teaching. 

In addition, a special certificate should be authorized for college 
coordinators of student teaching—also requiring special compe- 
tence for this highly technical job. To each college each year the 
State Department of Public Instruction should allot salaries and 
travel funds for one coordinator for each twenty students doing 
student teaching. The college could use as many persons (some 
part-time) to serve as codrdinators as it desired, provided each 
such person held a codrdinator’s certificate and the college’s over- 
all plan was approved by the state department. (In the case of 
private colleges, payments would have to be direct to individuals. ) 
Public school systems selected as student teaching centers should 
be paid a minimum of $15 per student teacher yearly to provide 
the materials, clerical help, and other things necessary in a desir- 
able student teaching situation. i 

Training programs for supervising teachers and coordinators 
would have to be provided. Such programs can be established 
best through intercollege cooperation. 

A program such as this could be launched with an initial ap- 
propriation of $200,000. Its maximum cost under almost ideal 
conditions which could not be attained for many years would be 
approximately $1,000,000. The State of North Carolina would find 
it difficult to buy more educational benefit for any other million 
dollars it would spend. 


Additional Ways of Improving Pre-Service Education 


Below are listed without comment a few additional ways of 
getting colleges to improve their pre-service education of teachers. 


(a) Get college administrators to study the situation with re- 
gard to teacher education. 
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(b) Get colleges to provide for needed changes through demo- 
cratic administration. 


(c) Get some more elective leeway into the college curricula. 


(d) Provide all colleges with more and better qualified teach- 
ers. Too many students are having only graduate fellows as in- 
structors. 


(e) Reduce class sections which are too large. At most col- 
leges the student teacher ratio is much too high. This is true 
particularly at the state’s Negro teachers colleges. 


(f) Develop adequate college salary schedules which provide 
for regular and systematic increments and promotions for success- 
ful service. Schedules reveal wide variations among state insti- 
tutions and among private institutions. Also there is discrimina- 
tion within institutions. 


(g) In the program for the preparation of high school teachers 
introduce much study of human behavior into the “general educa- 
tion’ phase; stop relying upon departmental majors to provide 
adequate specialization programs; include in the concept of spe- 
cialization for high school teachers the equipment to teach in at 
least two fields when it is desirable; provide a “Preparation for 
Student Teaching” course taught by a coordinator with the help 
of specialists from the subject matter areas. This will be more 
helpful than the present special methods courses. 


(h) Give much more attention in elementary training pro- 
grams to preparation of teachers to deal with children in all areas 
of living. Emotional stability and good health habits are just as 
important as the three R’s. | 


(i) Strengthen the education of the elementary teacher in the 
fields of natural, physical, and social sciences, and particularly 
health education. 


(j) Get college faculty members better acquainted with the 
conditions and programs of public schools. Get them to know 
the community and area served by their college. 


(k) Develop follow-up programs in colleges. Colleges should 
assume responsibility for the success of their graduates and also 
for services to the area in which the college is located. 


(1) Resource-use concepts should be interwoven with all cur- 
ricula and colleges should use and develop resources both for their 
own growth and improvement and for the education of teachers. 


(m) The university system in any state should point the way 
in teacher education. The University of North Carolina should, 
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therefore, assume its responsibility in this state. It cannot do so 
under the present organization but could develop to the point of 
professional leadership if suggested reorganization is effected. 


There are available in North Carolina both the leadership and 
the financial resources to do what is needed in the education of 
teachers. Public school personnel is eager to cooperate in bring- 
ing about a great re-awakening in teacher education; the public 
is demanding better teachers. Immediate steps can be taken to 
put the state on the march again. Some steps will require legis- 
lative action; most steps will require only the genuine interest 
of educators themselves plus the encouragement of an aroused 
public sentiment. 


PROVIDING FoR CONTINUATION EDUCATION 


The teaching task is so great that professional workers can never 
be finished with their study. Even if every teacher in North Caro- 
lina has received the best pre-service preparation possible, con- 
tinuation education for them would still be essential. Medical 
and engineering professions have demonstrated this for their mem- 
_bers; the same conditions hold for teaching. 

The present situation in North Carolina with its large number 
of emergency teachers makes the need for continuation doubly 
urgent. This condition is likely to continue for years to come. 
The only educational hope for thousands of children in the state 
lies in putting into immediate operation a vigorously expanded 
plan for continued education. 

Another portion of this report has underlined the need for much 
better trained school superintendents and principals in the state. 
This, too, is both an emergency and a long term demand upon 
continuation education. 


A Three-fold Task 


There are three phases of continuation education for teachers: 
(a) the phase of taking fresh college graduates and turning them 
into competent, sure, professional workers; (b) the phase of as- 
suring continuous growth on the job, thus keeping ahead of the 
demands of changing times and conditions; (c) the phase of pro- 
viding for master level individual competence in one or more spe- 
cialties. 

Continuation education is provided by many agencies. The 
primary one is the local school system itself through supervisory 
services performed by superintendents, principals, and supervisors. 
Next is the State Department of Public Instruction with its spe- 
cialized services. A host of other public and private organizations 
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also have one specialized function or another in the field. However, 
the key continuation education services in most states are those 
provided by the colleges and universities through consultant serv- 
ices to local school systems, off-campus teaching, summer sessions, 
and graduate study for advanced degrees. 

Although some continuation education is now provided in North 
Carolina by each of these agencies, the evidence collected leads 
the committee to the considered judgment that North Carolina has 
not made a realistic attack upon in-service education. The most 
serious difficulty seems to be psychological. Colleges and espe- 
cially the state university have little feeling of responsibility for 
anything which occurs off their campuses; members of the State 
Department of Public Instruction have all too often conceived 
their jobs to be regulatory and prescriptive rather than develop- 
mental and educative; local principals and supervisors have been 
absorbed in the administrative phases of their jobs, while local 
boards of education have been quite loath to provide supervisory 
personnel or financial appropriations for in-service education. 

The citizens of the state, however, take an emphatic position 
that extended continuation education for teachers should be pro- 
vided. Teachers themselves state they are not getting the help. 
they want or need. Many college and university leaders, as well 
as Officials of the State Department of Public Instruction, have 
expressed a strong conviction that the state must be up and doing 
at once. Rapid improvement is possible. 


Paths to Improvement 


The first need is to establish machinery for developing a state- 
wide coordinated plan for providing continuation education. The 
State Council on Teacher Education (described later) is one good 
vehicle for doing this, especially if the State Department of Public 
Instruction will act as executive agent. 

The limited personnel of the State Department of Public In- 
struction should be expanded to include at least ten or twelve 
specialized instructional consultants who will be available on call 
to assist local school systems and groups of teachers and to act 
as liaison agents between the needs of local school groups and 
the resources (e.g. college teachers, other public school teachers) 
to meet these needs. ¥ 

Financial provision should be made to afford the services of 
a full-time instructional supervisor for the teachers in every local 
school system. This is particularly important in the county school 
systems of the state. However, the provision of such personnel 
should be made only as fast as properly prepared persons can be 
produced. North Carolina does not now have a satisfactory edu- 
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cational plan for preparing really good principals and supervisors. 
At least one such plan should be in operation by September, 1949, 
and the College of Education of the University of North Carolina 
should be asked to assume leadership in securing cooperative de- 
velopment of the needed opportunities for white school leaders, 
while North Carolina College should do the same for Negro leaders. 

Colleges of the state must recognize their role in continuation 
education and render vastly expanded services in this field. Aside 
from working closely with the public schools in the area which 
they serve, the teachers colleges must be able to offer consultant 
service to any public schools in the state when called on to do 
so. Each college should accept one or more particular areas of 
service, and the summer school offerings should be planned in 
the light of teachers’ needs for continuation education. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina needs to recognize its responsibility in 
setting the pattern for the rest of the colleges in the state by pro- 
viding effective dynamic leadership for all phases of continuation 
education for teachers. 

The program of continuation education must not develop into 
a fixed pattern. There needs to be constant evaluation and experi- 
mentation as well as coordination of efforts of all concerned. This 
should be one of the chief functions of the State Council on Teacher 
Education. This council should quickly acknowledge the fact that 
all worthwhile “growth experiences” for teachers are not to be 
found on college campuses nor tied up with college credits. 
The State Council on Teacher Education, working cooperatively 
with the Division of Professional Service of the State Department 
of Public Instruction and the teachers’ associations, should plan 
for professional growth credits which would be reflected in certifi- 
cate renewal and perhaps salary increments for such experiences 
as (a) non-credit workshops and institutes; (b) professional studies 
and evaluations carried on by administrative units or individual 
schools; (c) educational travel in other states extending over a 
period of a month or more; (d) summer encampments in dra- 
matics, music, creative arts, and so on. 

Graduate Degrees. Considerable difficulty has arisen from the 
use of one pattern for graduate study in an attempt to meet all the 
needs of teachers for continuation education. Many teachers, in- 
cluding administrators, wanted a master’s degree and at the same 
time wanted to do professional work. The only pattern for a mas- 
ter’s degree was not a professional pattern; it was a scholarly 
pattern and a very good one at that. The people who were proud 
of that pattern naturally resisted attempts to make it over; the 
teachers said it did not meet their needs. Some compromises were 
made but the scholarly pattern was damaged and the professional 
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needs were not met. The committee believes graduate schools 
have made an honest attempt to serve the needs of teachers through 
graduate education but they have found it impossible to “sacrifice” 
their ideals of scholarly research preparation. 

In order to reéstablish the exacting scholarly nature of graduate 
study and at the same time provide an advanced degree program 
suitable to the needs of most teachers and administrators, it is pro- 
posed that there be established in the state colleges and universities 
a functional professional degree to be known as the Master of Edu- 
cation degree. The Master of Education degree programs should 
be administered by the school or division of teacher education in 
the institution offering the degree. 

There should be no general program for the degree. Instead 
there should be specified paths for each of several vocational fields 
(for example, supervisors, primary teachers, counselors, and so 
on). A college should be approved to offer specified patterns. 
Prerequisites would vary with patterns but a bachelor’s degree 
should be universally required. Supervised internship should be 
required in some patterns. 

Entrance upon candidacy should require demonstration of ade- 
quate general and professional background (standards should be 
set higher than in present master’s degree programs but in more 
meaningful professional terms). Award of the degree should de- 
pend upon proof of competency rather than the mere accumulation 
of hours of credit. 

Summer Sessions. The present practice in the state university 
system which requires that summer sessions be entirely self-sup- 
porting is inhibiting the provision of the kind of continuation 
education teachers need. There should be numerous off-campus 
and on-campus workshops each summer; highly specialized offer- 
ings should be developed; and careful supervision of graduate 
work should be provided. To operate this kind of program will 
require state subvention of the summer sessions in about the same 
proportion as state subvention of the regular sessions. 


PROVIDING LEADERSHIP For IMPROVEMENT 


At the Local Level 


Reference has already been made to the fact that the primary 
obligation for continuing the education of teachers rests upon the 
local school system. It is also true that the local school system 
must participate effectively in pre-service preparation by following 
employment practices which encourage high standards of selection 
and training, codperating with colleges in devising better curricula, 
providing colleges with helpful follow-up information about their 
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graduates, and affording opportunities for supervised student teach- 
ing and internship. 

These facts are stressed because tradition is to the contrary. 
Local school systems are looked upon as “consumers” of teachers 
which others produce. Local administrative policies frequently 
ignore any obligation for teacher education. Financial budgets 
typically recognize in only meager fashion the duty of the local 
school system to produce good teachers. Such conditions should 
be remedied. 

Leadership in teacher education at the local level is frequently 
hindered in North Carolina school systems by confused and inept 
administrative structure. It is essential that each board of edu- 
cation adopt sound policies of administrative organization, setting 
forth the relationships which are to exist between the board of 
education, the superintendent of schools, principals, supervisors, 
and teachers. Another chapter of this report considers this prob- 
lem in detail. 

The superintendent of schools is the responsible professional 
leader of a local school system. He must be given leeway to exer- 
cise leadership. He must be trained and personally qualified to 
do a skilled professional job. The ability to guide a dynamic local 
program of teacher education should be one prerequisite to hold- 
ing this responsible position. 

Local school principals, however, occupy the key action role 
which determines whether there shall be an effective local pro- 
gram of teacher growth. The principal needed in North Carolina 
is a person who is truly expert in being an educator of teachers 
and a leader of instructional improvement. Evidence collected 
by the committee indicates quite clearly that the professional 
qualifications required of school principals in North Carolina do 
not meet this need. 

It is strongly urged, therefore, that an immediate effort be 
launched under the leadership of professional organizations and 
the State Department of Public Instruction (a State Council on 
Teacher Education would be an excellent channel for cooperation) 
to improve the professional stature of local school principals. 

The key to the entire problem for local leadership is that initia- 
tive must exist at the places where schools are most vitally in 
contact with the children and the parents. These local movements 
must then be recognized in a state program for promotion, recog- 
nition, and salary adjustment. 


At the State Level 


The Division of Professional Service in the State Department 
of Public Instruction is now responsible for state level services 
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relating to teacher education. The services and responsibilities 
of that division now relate to (a) standards which an institution 
must meet to be approved for teacher education and approval of 
institutions for teacher education; (b) the curricula of the colleges 
in the pre-service education of the teacher; (c) the program of in- 
service education of teachers as that program affects in any way 
the certification of teachers; and (d) overall leadership or pro- 
fessional service to all higher institutions in the state in which 
teachers are educated, to public school personnel in their profes- 
sional interests and in their efforts to grow and improve profes- 
sionally, and to lay groups and individuals as they become inter- 
ested in the teacher, his work and welfare. 

The staff personnel of this division is not adequate to render 
effective services in all areas now attempted. The staff needs to 
be expanded to provide the following additional services: (a) 
guidance and leadership in the selection and recruiting of teachers; 
(b) administration and supervision of an enlarged and expanded 
program of supervised student teaching; (c) administration and 
supervision of a program of scholarship aid; and (d) placement 
or employment services for teachers. 

Teacher placement is a professional responsibility. The major 
objective of placement is to secure and maintain the best possible 
teaching. The state has an obligation to see that the best possible 
teachers are available to the schools. Only the state is in position 
to know the complete teacher needs and demands. On the state 
level the State Department of Public Instruction should perform 
such functions as supplementing the placement services of the 
colleges within the state, serving out-of-state applicants, keeping 
records of available positions and available teachers, supplying 
data on supply and demand, and affording field services in con- 
nection with placement. 

Qualifications of the staff. The professional staff members of the 
State Department of Public Instruction should possess the qualifi- 
cations which would enable them to render the services expected 
and needed. This involves qualities of leadership which come 
through special training and experience in addition to that re- 
quired at the local levels. It would be desirable for division heads 
in the State Department of Public Instruction to have education 
equivalent to the doctorate. All professional personnel should 
have qualifications equivalent to or beyond those possessed by 
persons with whom they will work in a consultant or supervisory 
capacity. 

Compensation. The staff required for the state level service 
cannot be had without adequate compensation. There should be 
a “salary system operating on a graduated scale of earned incre- 
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ments for tenure, merit, and professional growth, which recog- 
nizes classification of positions and equalization of salaries for 
comparable types of work.” Adequate salaries, to be determined 
by the State Board of Education, should be paid heads of divisions 
and other professional personnel in the State Department of Public 
Instruction. ; 

The salaries proposed here imply a possible reorganization of 
some of the activities in the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. There should be a functional organization which provides 
for bringing into a major division all related activities. Probably 
in what is now the State Department of Public Instruction there 
should not be more than five major divisions. 


Opportunities for Growth. The personnel and budgetary policies 
of the state should provide opportunities for the professional staff 
to improve itself through study, travel, and any other means of 
growth. In many cases this would mean advanced study in a 
recognized graduate school. The general principle of the sabbatical 
leave should apply in all those activities calculated to improve the 
services which would be rendered by the individual. 


The key point made in regard to leadership for teacher educa- 
tion is that the eventual state program will be little better than 
the leaders who build that program. For leadership there must be 
qualified leaders. The notion that qualified leaders can be had 
without planned effort is outworn; in this competitive age if the 
schools of North Carolina want talent they will have to develop 
it and pay for it. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION IN THE STATE COLLEGES 


The state supported colleges in North Carolina constitute the 
state’s major dependence for producing an adequate supply of 
graduates professionally prepared to begin teaching. These col- 
leges must also play a major role in continuation education for 
teachers. 


This section centers attention upon the organization and ad- 
ministration of these colleges, regarding them from the standpoint 
of teacher education. In doing so, however, there is no intention 
to belittle the significant service being rendered to teacher edu- 
cation by the private colleges of the state. 


Central Control 


At the present time North Carolina has thirty-two institutions 
of higher education offering programs for the education of teach- 
ers. Of these, twenty are responsible for the education of white 
teachers, eleven for Negroes, and one for Indians. The three units 
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of the Greater University are the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, State College at Raleigh, and Woman’s College 
at Greensboro, all under one central board of control and adminis- 
tration. The North Carolina College at Durham and the Agri- 
cultural and Technical College at Greensboro operate under sepa- 
rate boards of control. 

Each of the three teacher education institutions for whites and 
each of the three for Negroes operates under a separate board 
of control. The State College for Indians is also operated under 
a separate board. 

The present method of organization and. administration tends 
to create undesirable competition and considerable variation in 
standards of support and operation. The board representing a 
particular institution which has the initiative, drive, and influence 
to get support in the General Assembly makes more rapid prog- 
ress than one which is less powerful. There is no real coordination 
of the program of teacher education. Even the coordination in 
the University system has been more to prevent overlapping of 
functions than to insure a more adequate supply of well-educated 
teachers for the schools of the state. 

All these factors point to the need for a reorganization and the 
establishment of common goals and purposes with particular refer- 
ence to the special task to be done by each institution. 

After careful consideration it is recommended that East Caro- 
lina Teachers College at Greenville, Appalachian State Teachers 
College at Boone, Western Carolina Teachers College at Cullowhee, 
Fayetteville State Teachers College at Fayetteville, Elizabeth City 
State Teachers College at Elizabeth City, Winston-Salem Teachers 
College at Winston-Salem, and Pembroke State College for Indians 
all be administered under one central board, preferably the State 
Board of Education, if this board is set up according to recom- 
mendations being made in the chapter on organization. 

The duty of this board should be to determine policies for these 
institutions. It should have responsibility for the selection of the 
administrative heads and should act in the capacity of a central 
authority. It should draw up proper rules and regulations for the 
work of the board. 


Problems Within Institutions 


The work in teacher education at the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College in Greensboro should be examined very carefully 
in order to insure complete coordination of work and a more 
thorough teacher education program. At the present time the 
Department of Education is in the School of Education and science 
but the teacher education program and vocational education are 
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not a part of the Department of Education. There is an urgent 
need for careful survey and reorganization of the teacher edu- 
cation program at the Agricultural and Technical College. 

At North Carolina College, which is responsible for the grad- 
uate program for Negro teachers, some reorganization should take 
place. Consideration should be given to providing minimum re- 
sponsibilities in the field of elementary education at the under- 
graduate level in order to form a basic foundation for graduate 
work in that field. It is suggested that North Carolina College 
should plan for approximately one-third of the graduate work in 
elementary education to be conducted at the three Negro teacher 
education institutions located in different sections of the state. 
This would give full responsibility for graduate leadership to 
North Carolina College, and permit a considerable amount of 
highly professional activities needed by graduate students to take 
place at the three undergraduate institutions. The college itself 
should consider staffing problems and should add qualified: in- 
structors as rapidly as possible. The present arrangement for a 
staff to come from the University of North Carolina is commend- 
able but should not be extended any longer than is absolutely 
necessary in order to provide the program in its early stages. In 
_ the first place, it is an additional burden on the staff members at 
the University, and, in the second place, it does not provide the 
continuous careful guidance which graduate students should have. 

The program of teacher education in the Greater University 
should be reéxamined with the view of making certain necessary 
changes. In the first place, reallocation of functions should be 
considered. At the present time, the University of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill is responsible for graduate elementary edu- 
cation but is not permitted to set up a basic elementary program 
at the undergraduate level. It is necessary to have an undergrad- 
uate program if the graduate program is to be thoroughly de- 
veloped and administered. In addition to that, a number of young 
women and young men at the University are particularly fitted 
for elementary education but cannot get the training at that insti- 
tution : 

It should be noted also that State College in Raleigh has excel- 
lent facilities in mathematics and science and should be permitted 
to develop a program of teacher education in these fields and 
possibly in others. At the Woman’s College, additional emphasis 
should be given to the work in elementary education and certain 
specialized programs for secondary teachers. This will require 
the privilege of offering graduate work in supporting academic 
fields at Woman’s College. 

At the time of consolidation the School of Education at the 
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University and the one at the Woman’s College were abolished 
and Departments of Education were established in each of these 
institutions. There have been two serious consequences of this 
move. One has been a measurable loss of coordination in the pro- 
grams offered by the three units of the University System. This 
should be corrected by creating a coordinating council, composed 
of the chief teacher education officer in each institution, to advise 
the President and each Chancellor. 

The second consequence has been even more disturbing. At 
Chapel Hill, which should be the most potent teacher education 
institution in the state, if not in the South, a rather disjointed 
Division of Teacher Education was created and a Department of 
Education set up. This structure simply has not worked; maybe 
it could be made to work, but after this long trial the chances do 
not seem good. The committee strongly recommends the estab- 
lishment at Chapel Hill of a School or College of Education, headed 
by a Dean, to assume the responsibility for developing an out- 
standing program of teacher education at the institution. 

The committee also recommends the reéstablishment of the Col- 
lege of Education at Woman’s College and the establishment of a 
College of Education at North Carolina State College, each to be 
headed by a Dean and each made responsible for the development 
of a program for the education of teachers.' 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The constitutional provision for a State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction outlines rather clearly the general responsibilities 
and duties of this officer with respect to public schools. There is 
no direct statement of responsibility with regard to teacher edu- 
cation. It is proposed, therefore, that a statutory provision be set 
up which will fix upon the office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction general responsibility for encouragement and 
leadership in teacher education in the state, calling for continuous 
analysis, study, and courageous leadership in making teacher edu- 
cation programs more sensitive to the needs of the new day. In 
other words the State Superintendent of Public Instruction should 
be a key person in the development of an adequate program of 
teacher education. 

1 Acting upon the recommendation of President Frank P. Graham, the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees of the Greater University of North Carolina, at its 
meeting on May 17, 1948, authorized the reéstablishment of the Schools of Education 
at Chapel Hill and at the Woman’s College, and the establishment of such a School at 


State College. These actions were ratified at the meeting of the whole Board of Trus- 
tees on June 2, 1948. The School of Education at Chapel Hill has been reéstablished 


with Guy B. Phillips as Dean. 
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Salary Schedules 


One of the direct outcomes of the central board of control for 
the state teachers’ colleges should be the establishment of a sound 
salary schedule for all of the institutions involved. There is a lack 
of information in the state regarding the inadequate pay for in- 
structors in the teachers colleges. At the present time, with keen 
competition for college teachers, it is difficult for the North Caro- 
lina institutions to maintain permanent well qualified staffs. In 
too many cases increases have been given on an irregular basis 
in an effort to hold certain persons rather than developing the 
more basic foundation of a sound salary schedule. If teachers col- 
leges are to be effective, salaries high enough to attract qualified 
persons for the entire staff must be maintained. 

There are basic considerations in the development of a salary 
schedule. In the first place, the beginning salary should be suffi- 
ciently high to meet competition and to attract outstanding talent. 
In the second place, there should be increases in the salary scale 
which will be sufficient to hold the teachers and the specialists 
who are required for the work. Satisfactory performance of the 
work assigned should also be taken into consideration in develop- 
ing a salary schedule. A typical salary schedule should provide 
for reasonable living standards and should reflect a recognition 
of the individual’s worth to society. A further principle is stated 
in the proposal that faculty representatives should participate in 
the development of a salary schedule. A final and imperative 
statement is that salary scales must always be related to per- 
formance of those persons operating in the system. Quality of 
instruction must be maintained and should be directly related 
to the operation of the salary schedule. In general the above 
principles follow the report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education. It is recommended that these general princi- 
ples serve as the foundation for the building of a salary schedule 
applicable to all these institutions under the central board. 

It is generally accepted that the salary schedule for all public 
institutions of higher education should be maintained at the same 
level. It is as important that good teaching be provided at the 
teacher education institutions as it is in the University of North 
Carolina. Present practice does not approach this ideal. The 
following salary schedule is proposed for the beginning of the new 
centralized program with a definite commitment to an increase 
in the salary scale to conform to others in operation in insti- 
tutions of the state. 
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PROPOSED SALARY SCALE For TEACHERS COLLEGES 


TNSEPUCTOTS Se US. oA ren NO hee Senate tare eer a $2,800-3,600 
ASsistantsProtessorse ie 2 eee es Otten ae 3,200-4,000 
Associate’ Professors #0332 oe eee ee 3,600-4,500 
Bur? -Professorss: 55 Say tea ine ht ene ae 4,000-5,200 


It is proposed that, in addition to these scales, $500 be allowed 
for a head of a department and $1,000 be added for the position 
of Dean. It is proposed further that additional work in the sum- 
mer term should be at the same rate of pay as the regular session. 
Adequate travel funds for faculty travel must also be provided. 


Physical Facilities 


One serious shortage in teacher education institutions of all 
types has been that of appropriate and adequate physical facilities. 
It is recognized that there is a direct relationship between good 
teaching and good facilities. 

There is the serious question as to whether or not there are 
more than one or two reasonably satisfactory teacher education 
buildings on the campuses of North Carolina. In most cases these 
buildings were constructed at an earlier day when the present 
concept of teacher education was undeveloped; consequently, in 
most cases, the buildings are not planned with any view to satis- 
factory utilization for the purpose of teacher education. In most 
cases they are merely a number of classrooms stacked up together. 
There is, therefore, a definite need for new buildings and in some 
cases remodeled units. . 

Another observation which should be made is that at present 
the care of the average campus building is inadequate. Sanitation, 
lighting, and general conditions are unfavorable in terms of teacher 
education standards. It is likely that some of the poor conditions 
in public school buildings may be an indirect result of the fact 
that. teachers were educated in such unattractive and unsuitable 
surroundings. 

There is a serious shortage of equipment designed to meet mod- 
ern teacher education needs. Laboratories, audio-visual aids, li- 
brary and reading room facilities, and general exhibit halls are 
limited in quality and type. The properly prepared teacher must 
make use of these facilities; consequently, the teacher education 
institutions must have them. 

Under the proposed plan for an extended student teaching pro- 
gram, there is necessity for the provision of adequate travel facili- 
ties in the form of busses and cars. If the teachers of the state 
are distributed properly for clinical experience, the institutions 
must provide the means of travel to the desirable places where 
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training is to be secured. There is today a demand that all of the 
state teacher education institutions should be more adequately 
supported from the standpoint of physical facilities. 


Budget Provision 

This report commends sound budgetary practices. The indi- 
vidual or the units of government which fail to observe sound 
business practices are doomed to failure. Attention, however, is 
called to the danger of having outside budgetary control actually 
affect the internal and basic operations of an institution. When 
the General Assembly has allotted the budget to an institution 
in general classification, it should be within the power and dis- 
cretion of the administrative officer of each institution, subject 
to the State Board of Education, to decide upon the expenditure 
within the total budget. Central budget auditing officers should 
not be permitted to control instructional or personnel problems 
through budget operations. There should be flexibility within 
the budgets of the respective institutions and a careful check as 
to the honesty and integrity of the expenditure of these funds. 
Details of operation within the institution and within the allotted 
budget should not be controlled from a central office in Raleigh. 
The present system of controlling education through fiscal and 
bookkeeping officers should be modified to accord with the afore- - 
mentioned principles. 


Special Services 

Teacher education institutions preparing prospective teachers 
should look carefully at the nature and quality of the special serv- 
ices rendered in the institution. In the first place, health service 
should be provided for all college students. This should be so 
comprehensive and adequate that a sound concept of good health 
and health education should be clear in the minds of every pros- 
pective teacher. This should consist of regular examination, check- 
up, and guidance. It should consist of carefully designed health 
measures in the institution. 

Every institution has a responsibility for the development of 
a guidance and personnel program which will insure, in so far 
as possible, that every individual student gets all of the advice 
-and counsel he needs in making decisions. Adequate staff leader- 
ship and organization of the personnel service should be developed 
in each institution. In this way selection~of good prospects for 
teaching may be made and individuals who may not show teaching 
promise may be redirected into other fields. 


Another area of service that is being neglected in too many 
20 cae 
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teacher education institutions is that of audio-visual aids. The 
prospective teacher should have a chance to learn the use that 
can be made of audio-visual materials through using them himself. 
He should gain an understanding of their implications and their 
practical utilization. All of the institutions in the state that edu- 
cate teachers need to improve this phase of their educational pro- 
gram. 

A neglected area of service of the teacher education institutions 
in North Carolina is that of placement and follow-up. No insti- 
tution can meet its full obligation without carefully organizing 
this follow-up service. Staff members should be employed who 
are skilled in this type of service and they should be given ade- 
quate facilities and funds to carry on the work. This leads directly 
into programs of continuation education for those who have fin- 
ished at the institution. Such services call for funds in the budget 


of the institution. 


CERTIFICATION AS A MEANS OF IMPROVING TEACHER EDUCATION 


The purpose of certification is to guarantee, as far as it is possi- 
ble to do so, that each child will have the quality of teaching which 
he needs and deserves. This implies a continuous and continuing 
concern about teaching as related to the individual teacher to 
the end that at all times he may be rendering the best service 
of which he is capable. 


Legal Responsibility for Certification 


The certification of school personnel is a responsibility of the 
state. More than twenty-five years ago the North Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly recognized that fact and vested the State Board 
of Education with that authority and power. Article 17, Section 
115-150, of the Consolidated Statutes reads: 


“The state board of education shall have entire control 
of examining, accrediting without examination, and 
certificating all applicants for the position of teacher, 
principal, supervisor, superintendent, and assistant super- 
intendent in all public elementary and secondary schools 
in North Carolina, urban and rural. The board shall 
prescribe rules and regulations for examining, accrediting 
without examining, and certificating all such applicants 
for the renewal and extension of certificates and for the 
issuance of life certificates.” 


The only exception to the exercise of this power is in the case 
of county and city superintendents. The General Assembly of 
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1929, said, and each subsequent General Assembly has said, a 
county or city superintendent must be a graduate of a standard 
four year college or hold a superintendent's certificate. The altern- 
ative in this statute removes all professional qualifications from 
the superintendency. Most new superintendents since that day 
have qualified on the basis of being four year college graduates 
and not by having a superintendent’s certificate. It is urgent that 
this statute be repealed; it undermines the otherwise sound struc- 
ture of certification in the state. 


Requirements for Certification 


In its quanitative requirements for the certification of school 
personnel, North Carolina occupies a place of eminence among 
the states of the union. Since 1931 a degree from a standard four 
year college has been one requirement for the certification of all be- 
ginning or new secondary teachers, and since 1939 a degree has 
been one requirement for the certification of all new or beginning 
elementary teachers. North Carolina was the sixth state to reach 
that requirement for the elementary teacher and is now one of 
the fourteen states which have that minimum standard. 

This achievement of the state is due in part to (a) the long 
period of continuous service of the person in the State Department 
of Public Instruction officially responsible for teacher education 
(twenty-five years); (b) the fact that certification has been a re- 
sponsibility of the State Board of Education; and (c) the demo- 
cratic procedures which have been employed in the administration 
and supervision of the work. During all these years no changes 
in teacher education and certification have been made by the State 
Board of Education that had not first had some study cooperatively 
on a state wide basis and that had not been approved by the 
colleges of the state. This provision in North Carolina for a co- 
operative democratic procedure is somewhat unique and should 
be given the fullest indorsement. The idea is further expanded 
through the proposal for a State Council on Teacher Education, 
as recommended elsewhere in this report. 

Information on the specific requirements for certification is 
available through proper sources in the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. These requirements, therefore, are not included 
here. They have general indorsement, however, except as noted. 
Special commendation is given to the changes in the professional 
education requirements which become effective as of July 1, 1950. 

Presented here in more or less outline form are the general 
requirements for the various types of certificates now issued. For 
each type, a brief statement is given on the requirements for is- 
suance and validity and renewal. 
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A. Elementary Teachers 


(a) Requirements for Issuance. Since 1939 a degree has been 
one requirement for all new or beginning elementary teachers. 
If all requirements are met the Class A Certificate is issued. If 
all requirements, except practice teaching are met, the Class B 
Certificate may be issued, which would be changed to Class A after 
one year of successful teaching experience. 

There is an optional certificate for the elementary teacher, one 
requirement for which is a master’s degree. This is called the 
Graduate Elementary Certificate. 


(b) Validity and Renewal. Both the Class A and Graduate 
Elementary Certificates are valid for five years from date of 
qualification. The Class A Certificate issued prior to 1931 may be 
made valid for life after five years’ teaching experience, and after 
securing credit for six semester hours in methods and supervision. 
The Class A Certificate issued in 1931 and thereafter may not be 
made valid for life. Six semester hours of credit, earned within 
the five year period, would renew the certificate for five years. 
- After that renewal, the certificate may be kept in force by teach- 
ing as many as two years within a five year period. The renewal 
of the Graduate Elementary Certificate requires credit for six 
semester hours of graduate work, one-half of which must be in 
education, and earned during the five year period. After that re- 
newal, the certificate may be kept in force by teaching three years 
or more within a five year period. 


B. Secondary Teachers 


(a) Requirements for Issuance. Since 1931 a degree has been 
one requirement for all new or beginning secondary teachers. If 
all requirements are met the Class A Certificate is issued. If all 
requirements except practice teaching are met, the Class B 
Certificate may be issued, which would be changed to a Class A 
after one year of successful teaching experience. 

There is an optional certificate for the secondary teacher, one 
requirement for which is a master’s degree. This is called the 
Graduate Secondary Certificate. 


(b) Validity and Renewal. The same as that described for 
the elementary teacher. 
C. Supervisor 


(a) Requirements for Issuance. He must hold or be qualified 
to hold the Class A Primary or Grammar Grade Certificate; have 
three year’s experience in teaching within the past five years; and 
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in addition to the foregoing requirements, secure six semester 
hours of credit in education, specializing in administration and 
supervision of elementary school. 


(b) Validity and Renewal. The certificate is valid for five 
years. After five years successful experience as a supervisor and 
after securing credit for six semester hours in city or rural school 
administration and supervision, the certificate may be made valid 
for life. 


D. Elementary School Principal 


The requirements are the same as for the supervisor, except to 
be made valid for life the experience must be as an elementary 
school principal. 


E. High School Principal 


(a) Requirements for Issuance. He must hold or be qualified 
- to hold the Class A High School Teacher’s Certificate; have three 
year’s teaching experience within the past five years; and, in ad- 
dition to the foregoing requirements, secure credit for six semester 
hours in education specializing in high school administration and 
supervision. 


(b) Validity and Renewal. The certificate is valid for five 
years. After five years of successful experience as principal and 
after securing credit for six semester hours in administration and 
supervision, the certificate may be made valid for life. 


F. Principal 


(a) Requirements for Issuance. One requirement for this 
certificate is a master’s degree. : | 

It has been an optional certificate since July 1, 1943, and will 
be required of all new and beginning principals as soon as con- 
ditions permit. 


(b) Validity and Renewal. The certificate authorizes one to 
serve as principal of a strictly secondary school, a union school, 
and an elementary school, and to be a supervisor. The certificate 
is valid for five years. Credit for six semester hours of graduate 
work, one-half of which must be in education, earned within the 
five year period will extend the expiration date for five years. 
‘After renewal the certificate may be kept in force on three years’ 
experience within the five year period. 


G. Superintendent 


(a) Requirements for Issuance. One requirement for this 
certificate is a master’s degree. 
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(b) Validity and Renewal. Initially the certificate is valid for 
five years. It may be kept in force on continuous experience as a 
county or city superintendent. 


Desirable Changes and Additions in Certification Requirements 


The general philosophy underlying teacher education and certifi- 
cation is indorsed. This philosophy recognizes that the teacher 
must be broadly educated, that he must possess the special knowl- 
edges peculiar to the curriculum on the level and/or in the special 
areas in which he teaches,and that he have the professional skills 
and competencies necessary for effective and creative teaching. 
Continued progress has been made toward a realization of the 
philosophy. The changes and additions proposed here are further 
steps toward a more complete realization of the philosophy. 


1. Secondary Teachers 


(a) Broaden some of the areas of subjects specialization. This 
would likely mean an increase in the credit now required. 

(b) Provide for minors in most, if not all, of the subject areas. 
This is not true now. 

(c) Require every teacher to have one major and one or more 
minors. In general, at present, most teachers have two majors. 

(d) Expect most of the teaching assignment to be in the field 
of the major. 

(e) Make the certificate valid in grades 7-12. 


2. New Areas of Certification 


There is need for certification in areas for which provision is 
not now made. These include special education, guidance and 
counseling, distributive education, and others. 


3. Probationary Certification 


(a) In general, certificates now issued are valid for five years 
from date of qualification. There is here an implication of finality 
and completeness of preparation to be a teacher which does not 
give encouragement to teacher growth while on the job. Teachers 
upon graduation from college should know that there is still much 
to be learned about teaching. A plan of certification should recog- 
nize that fact, thus challenging the novice at the very beginning 
of his work. 

(b) Moreover, even with a high degree of selection of those 
who would teach and with a most careful and scientific guidance 
program in the college, there will still be those who graduate from 
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college to be teachers who will not succeed as teachers. Mistakes 
will have been made. Mistakes will have been made also in the 
choice of a teaching field which a probationary period of certifi- 
cation will help to discover and remedy. This probationary period 
of certification will serve as a screening process to reduce to a 
minimum those who might not succeed as teachers. 


(c) For the beginning classroom teacher, this probationary 
period of service perhaps should extend over a period of three 
years. For the principal, supervisor, and superintendent a period 
of two years would likely suffice, since such persons would have 
already served a probationary period as beginning teachers. During 
this period of trial every possible help should be given and every 
means be employed to properly appraise the worth of the indi- 
vidual and to determine his fitness to continue in his particular 
field of service. 


4. Renewal of Certificates 


(a) Any renewal requirement for a certificate can have but 
‘one objective and that is to improve the service rendered. It is 
assumed that teacher growth is a continuous and continuing pro- 
cess and that improvement is possible. On that principle one cannot 
justify a renewal requirement which would involve only one type 
of experience or that would cease to operate after a given number 
of years as teacher or administrator. The present renewal require- 
ments which provide for life certificates or the keeping of certifi- 
cates in force on experience are not in harmony with this principle. 


(b) The renewal requirements for certificates should be an 
integral part of a comprehensive program of in-service or con- 
tinuation education. The experiences and activities which might 
result in professional growth are legion. The number and kind 
would vary somewhat with the type of service, that is, whether 
teacher, principal, supervisor, or superintendent. These experi- 
ences and activities should be catalogued to be used as guides for 
self appraisal and continued growth. At frequent intervals there 
should be evidence of one’s having had some of the experiences, 
either for a continuation of the certificate or as a basis for experi- 
ence increments and increased compensation. 


5. Professional Leadership Certificates 


To implement the recommendations previously made concern- 
ing the development of professional leaders (supervisors, princi- 
pals, superintendents, supervisors and directors of student 
teaching), steps should be taken looking toward developing and 
issuing a special professional leadership certificate. 
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STATE WIDE COORDINATION FoR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


How can North Carolina pull together all the varied interests 
which have a stake in teacher education? How can the state hus- 
band its resources for the education of teachers? These questions 
have given the committee genuine concern. An attempt will be 
made to answer them in the paragraphs that follow. 


A Variety of Interests 


The examination of teacher education in North Carolina re- 
vealed a number of interests vitally concerned with bettering 
teacher education. Parents, colleges, school superintendents, 
principals, classroom teachers, State Department of Public In- 
struction leaders, professional organizations—these are only a 
few of the groups who recognize the necessity of having better 
teachers. 

It is well that there is such a variety of activity. The total job 
is a big one and it must be divided up. It is not well, however, if 
this variety leads to weakness. Many of the past efforts have 
been too scattered and weak, chiefly because there was no way 
of concentrating all the effort being put into improving teacher 
education. There is a real need for pulling together if the program 
is to be improved effectively and economically. 


Husbanding Resources 


It is never excusable to waste resources; it would be unwise and 
unfortunate if the state failed to make the fullest possible use of 
its resources—institutions, personnel, finances—for educating 
teachers. Yet the scattered control which exists in teacher edu- 
cation makes it easy to duplicate services, operate many weak 
programs instead of a few strong ones, and fail to develop new 
offerings when they are needed. 

Perhaps the greatest danger faced in this regard is the failure 
to make use of all of the thinking power when difficult problems 
are faced. For example, if effective training programs for school 
principals are to be developed, more thinking power than is pres- 
ent in the staff of a single college should be brought to bear on 
the problem. To build such programs the thinking of principals 
themselves, employers, teachers, and community leaders will be 
needed. 

Another danger is that of wasting effort through duplicating 
services. For example, only a few persons who are specialists in 
student counseling can be employed each year. If five colleges 
set up programs to train such counselors each will have only a 
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few students. Competition being what it is, some effective way 
must be found for these five institutions to arrive at a voluntary 
agreement that one will train counselors and the others will spend 
their money on something else which is needed. 

The foregoing illustrations, which could be expanded almost 
indefinitely, point up one of the greatest needs in the state— 
machinery for making the wisest use of all available resources 
for educating teachers. 


State Advisory Council on Teacher Education 


The North Carolina College Conference has shown the way in 
establishing coordinating machinery; its activities and influence 
have been most valuable. The Committee proposes a State Ad- 
visory Council on Teacher Education which would be patterned 
to capitalize upon the success of the college conference. It is 
recommended that the State Board of Education authorize such 
a council which will (a) seek to bring about increasing voluntary 
cooperation in improving teacher education; (b) serve as a means 
for state-wide planning for teacher education; and (c) advise the 
State Department of Public Instruction in regard to teacher edu- 
cation. The council should be composed of not more than twenty- 
five members appointed by the State Board of Education on recom- 
mendation of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
members of the collaboration committees of the two colleges con- 
ferences should be appointed as members of this advisory council. 
The remaining members of the advisory council should be ap- 
pointed for staggered terms of three years, with the advice of the 
boards of directors of the North Carolina Education Association 
and the North Carolina Teachers Association. There should be 
representation from public schools, State Department of Public 
Instruction and lay interests. 

The State Department of Public Instruction should provide the 
advisory council with the services of a staff member to serve as its 
executive agent. 

The success of such bodies in Kentucky, Florida, California, and 
several other states would indicate that the implementation of 
this recommendation may well prove to be one of the finest per- 
manent outcomes of the studies promoted by the North Carolina 
State Education Commission. 


Subjects for State-Wide Effort 


Preceding sections of this report have already outlined many 
big jobs for the State Advisory Council on Teacher Education. 
Working out plans for student teaching, developing criteria for 
approving teacher education curricula, and evolving a coordinated 
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plan of continuation education are just a few of the tasks with 
which this body should be concerned. 

Attention should be called to “gaps” which exist at present in 
the provision for training of specialized personnel for the public 
schools. The schools need people to fill these positions; in many 
cases progress is being blocked because North Carolina has no 
source of supply for the specialists needed. Yet the quantitative 
demand for such workers is relatively small and the training pro- 
grams are relatively expensive. In many cases satisfactory pro- 
grams can be developed by pooling the resources of several colleges 
and other agencies. In other cases one college should be asked 
to develop a special program to serve the entire state. 

The committee is convinced that specialized training programs 
must be developed. The State Advisory Council on Teacher Edu- 
cation can be of great service in getting these programs developed 
rapidly. The minimum list of fields includes workers in special 
education, teachers of industrial arts, counselors and pupil per- 
sonnel workers, coordinators for distributive education, coordi- 
nators for health education, directors for audio-visual aids, plant 
operation and maintenance personnel, school lunch program direc- 
tors, and attendance specialists. 

It is clear that long term skillful effort will be required to meet 
most of the problems which face teacher education. It is equally 
clear that there will be needless duplication with a consequent 
waste of money and effort unless means are found to provide a co- 
ordinated program. The committee believes that the creation 
of a State Advisory Council on Teacher Education will be one 
essential means of helping to assure the continuous improvement of 
teacher education in North Carolina and strongly recommends 
the creation of such an organization. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Definite and exacting criteria for accrediting colleges to be 
professional schools for the education of teachers should be estab- 
lished and vigorously enforced. 


2. The standards for teacher education which are to become 
effective in 1949-50 should be promptly and strictly enforced. 


3. In each teacher education institution one agency should be 
given responsibility for developing the program for the education 
of teachers, recommending for certification, placement, and follow- 
Up. 

4. A vigorous program of recruitment of teachers for elemen- 
tary schools should be inaugurated and carried on as outlined in 
this report. 
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5. Salaries of teachers should be increased considerably and 
the teaching load reduced as a means of making teaching more 
attractive and providing more effective work. 


6. A system of competitive scholarships for persons preparing 
to teach should be established by the General Assembly as a means 
of attracting additional and more capable teachers into teaching. 


7. Physical plants and facilities for teacher education should 
be more adequate at all institutions. These should include class- 
rooms, audio-visual aids, library and reading room facilities, exhibit 
space, and laboratories. 


8. Adequate facilities for observation, participation, and stu- 
dent teaching should be made available. 


9. A minimum of eight weeks of all day supervised student 
teaching should be provided for each student teacher. 


10. Each college should provide one consultant for each 20 
student teachers, the consultant to serve as a liaison agent between 
the college and the schools where student teaching is in progress 
in an effort to insure to each student the experiences necessary 
to become a good teacher. 


11. A special post graduate teaching certificate for supervising 
or critic teachers should be established. Additional salary should 
be paid for the supervision of student teachers. 


12. Each college which educates teachers should accept as its 
responsibility a part of the in-service program for the education 
of teachers, such part to be determined by the college and the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 


13. Graduate programs that will be of largest worth to the 
teacher and to the community in which he will teach should be 
developed. 

14. The staff of the Division of Professional Service in the 
State Department of Public Instruction should be enlarged and 
strengthened to administer and supervise the expanded services 
of the division. 

15. The State Department of Public Instruction should be pro- 
vided with at least one additional highly trained consultant in 
teacher education to work with the colleges in the development 
of their professional programs for teachers. 


16. Division heads in the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion should have education equivalent to the doctoral degree and 
other professional personnel should have qualifications equivalent 
to or beyond those possessed by persons with whom they will 
work in a consultant or supervisory capacity. 
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17. Adequate salaries to be determined by the State Board 
of Education should be paid heads of divisions and other profes- 
sional personnel in the State Department of Public Instruction. 


18. Opportunities for professional growth should be made pos- 
sible for professional personnel in the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


19. The three teachers colleges for whites, the three teachers 
colleges for Negroes, and the State College for Indians should be 
placed under the administration of a single board, preferably the 
State Board of Education if this board is set wp according to the 
recommendations in the chapter on organization. 


20. The following improvements should be made at the various 
state institutions offering programs of teacher education: 

(a) The work in teacher education at the Agricultural and 
Technical College at Greensboro should be reorganized to insure 
better coordination and a more thorough teacher education pro- 
gram. 

(b) The staff at North Carolina College should be strength- 
ened to make possible a stronger graduate program. 

(c) Approximately one-third of the graduate work for Negro 
elementary teachers should be done at the three Negro teacher 
education institutions; the other two-thirds should be given at 
North Carolina College. All of it should be done, however, under 
a cooperative agreement of the institutions participating. 

(d) The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill should 
begin at an early date to offer a program of education for elemen- 
tary teachers. 

(e) The State College at Raleigh should offer curricula for 
the education of teachers in science and mathematics. 

(f) The Woman’s College at Greensboro should offer graduate 
work in such supporting academic fields as is considered necessary. 

(g) Schools or colleges of education should be reéstablished 
at the University and Woman’s College and a school or college of 
education should be established at State College, Raleigh. 


21. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction should be 
charged by law with the general responsibility for encouragement 
and leadership in teacher education. 


22. A sound salary schedule should be established for all of the 
state supported teacher education institutions in North Carolina. 


23. Travel funds and travel equipment should be provided for 
all teacher education institutions. 
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24. Health services and counseling and guidance services should 
be provided in all institutions. 


25. Follow-up services should be made a part of every teacher 
education program in the state. 


26. Certification of instructional personnel should be studied 
democratically and continuously to insure a constantly improving 
program of education in North Carolina. 


27. As a means of assuring the continuous improvement of 
teacher education in North Carolina there should be created a 
State Advisory Council on Teacher Education whose responsibility 
will be to (a) bring about codperation, (b) serve as a state-wide 
planning agency, and (c) advise the State Department of Public 
Instruction on teacher education problems. 


CHAPTER XII 


PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


Pes information used as the basis of this report was obtained 
in three ways. (a) Much of it was taken from the records or 
official documents on file in the office of the State Director of Trans- 
portation. (b) Some of it was obtained in answers to question- 
naires. Questionnaires concerned only with transportation were 
used by committee members in about twenty counties with an- 
swers obtained from teachers and administrators, county board 
members, and parents. A different questionnaire was used for 
all of the county superintendents. Several questions on transpor- 
tation were included in the opinion poll which was used with 
thousands of persons throughout the state. (c) The third source 
of information used in the study was observation and interviews 
during visitation. Members of the committee visited several coun- 
ties and interviewed school personnel, school board members, other 
county officials, and school patrons. During these visits all aspects 
of the program of pupil transportation were studied. 

By assembling the information obtained from these three sources 
the committee was able to obtain a fairly complete picture of the 
present transportation program in North Carolina, It then at- 
tempted to evaluate this program by application of the commonly 
accepted criteria of safety, economy, efficiency, and adequacy. 
Obviously the judgment of the committee on the degree to which 
the program measured up to desirable standards was subjective 
to some degree but conclusions were facilitated by comparing the 
experiences of North Carolina with those of the other states. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


It has long been an accepted principle in the United States that 
it is the responsibility of the state to place within the reach of every 
child the opportunity for an education. As long as people accepted 
a narrow and limited education as satisfactory the state discharged 
this responsibility primarily through the establishment of small 
schools within walking distance of most of the children. As de- 
mands on the schools for a broadened program increased these 
small schools found it more and more difficult to meet the needs 
and the move toward enlarged schools got under way. This made 
necessary the transportation of children from larger areas into 
a single school and, as roads and transportation equipment im- 
proved, the consolidation of small schools was accelerated. As 
a result of the necessity for providing a better educational pro- 
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gram, the transportation of children to and from school has become 
one of the most important of the auxiliary activities of the school. 

In North Carolina, as in other states, pupil transportation at 
public expense began rather sporadically and on the initiative of 
local units. The state first permitted the use of public funds for 
paying the costs of pupil transportation in 1911. Because of poor 
roads in many areas, poor equipment, and other factors there 
was no immediate rush to take advantage of this permissive legis- 
lation. By 1919 only 7,900 pupils were being transported in North 
Carolina in 150 vehicles. Table 38 shows the growth of pupil 
transportation in North Carolina since 1925-26. 


Table 38 


The Development of Pupil Transportation in North 
Carolina Since 1925-26 


Number of Daily Operating Numper ont wpus Cost of Operating Cost 
Year : 3 Trans- : : 
Vehicles Mileage Operation Per Pupil 
ported 

1025-26 senate 2317 51,869 87,283 $ 1,202,720 $ 13.78 
1930-31_...-..- 4240 117,740 200, 416 2,174,134 10.85 
1030-s02esee eee 3995 125,776 271,994 1,879,128 6.91 
1930-40 seeeuses 4536 158,936 333,561 2,294,332 6.88 
194624 72eeee 4836 185,851 347,073 5,006 ,799 14.43 


As indicated in this table most of the growth in pupil-transpor- 
tation has taken place in the last 25 years. About four times as 
many pupils were transported in 1946-47 as in 1925-26. In 1946-47 
forty-two per cent of the pupils enrolled in the public elementary 
and secondary schools of the state were transported to school as 
compared with approximately 20 per cent for the nation as a whole. 
In 1946-47 nine per cent of the funds for current expenses of the 
public elementary and secondary schools of North Carolina were 
used for pupil transportation as compared with approximately 
5 per cent for the nation as a whole. Therefore pupil transpor- 
tation has become an even more important auxiliary service of 
the schools in North Carolina than it has for the nation as a whole. 


STATE AND LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY For PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


As has been indicated pupil transportation was first undertaken 
in North Carolina on the initiative of the local school systems and 
it was carried on at first largely without the benefit of state super- 
vision, financial assistance, or regulation. Until 1931 the adminis- 
tration, supervision, and responsibility of providing funds for 
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transportation service was an obligation of each county board of 
education, although county boards were aided by the State Equali- 
zation Fund. Thus the state had only general control over the 
organization of transportation facilities. 

The 1931 General Assembly directed the State Board of Equali- 
zation to make a thorough study of the several county systems. 
The study was aimed at the adoption of a standard system of 
regulations governing pupil transportation, and the board also 
was authorized to study bus routes and to make regulations gov- 
erning the qualification and uniform compensation of employees 
of the county systems. As a result of the equalization board’s 
study, definite plans and. specifications for school bus equipment 
were adopted and the counties were required: to purchase the new 
type equipment. Uniform operating standards, rules, and regula- 
tions governing pupil transportation were also adopted. 

In 1933 the state assumed a large part of the responsibility for 
providing a minimum program of pupil transportation and has 
continued since that time to bear this responsibility. The present 
law states that “The control and management of all facilities for the 
transportation of public school children shall be vested in the State 
of North Carolina, under the direction and supervision of the 
State Board of Education, which shall have authority to promul- 
gate rules and regulations governing the organization, mainte- 
nance, and operation of the school transportation facilities.” ' The 
law also provides that the State Board of Education shall set 
standards for school busses; purchase busses, equipment, and 
supplies on state contract; set up the qualifications for bus drivers 
and fix procedures for their employment; route school busses; 
approve the employment of mechanics; and define responsibilities 
of local school officials. The responsibilities assigned by law ac- 
curately reflect the present activities of the State Board of Edu- 
cation with respect to the program of pupil transportation. This 
board not only carries on the activities which are enumerated but 
it has published a handbook in which it has defined the responsi- 
bilities and duties of various school officials, drivers, mechanics, 
and pupils as well as outlined some of the procedures which are 
to be followed. 

In addition to the responsibilities vested in the State Board of 
Education, certain further responsibilities are vested in the State 
Highway Department. The Highway Safety Division is required, 
to furnish training for all prospective drivers of school busses. 
The Highway Safety Division and the State Patrol Division of 
the North Carolina Department of Motor Vehicles participate in 


1 Session Laws, 1947, paragraph 115-374. 
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the certification of school bus drivers. In addition the State High- 
way Department is required “to give particular attention to the 
upkeep of school bus routes.” 

The administration of the program of transportation is left 
largely in the hands of local school officials. They employ school bus 
drivers, see that they are properly certificated, do part of the work 
of training them, and supervise them. Local school officials em- 
ploy the mechanics, with the approval of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, operate the garages, and make recommendations with 
respect to the routing of busses. Local units purchase the neces- 
sary supplies on contracts which have been made by the state. 
Local school employees keep the records and make the reports 
from which data on the program are assembled. Local boards . 
of education may make additional rules and regulations, not in 
conflict with those issued by the State Board of Education, for 
the control of the program of pupil transportation. 

From time to'time the complaint is heard that “ the state exer- 
cises too much control” over the program of pupil transportation. 
Usually, when analyzed, these complaints are found to stem from 
petty irritations due to the fact that state standards and regula- 
tions prevent local patrons or school officials from doing certain 
things with school busses or from making frequent alterations in 
school bus routes. Some complaints will occur in connection with 
these aspects of any program of pupil transportation regardless 
of the source of administrative authority, and most persons in 
North Carolina who voiced such complaints indicated that they 
were not suggesting any change in the scheme of administration 
but felt that different regulations would “interfere” less. In view 
of the sentiment expressed by the great majority of local school 
administrators and the manner in which the program is being 
operated, there seems to be no serious reason to recommend a 
change in the present division of authority with respect to pupil 
transportation between the state and local school units. 


FINANCING PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


The cost of operating a minimum program of pupil transpor- 
tation is financed directly by the State of North Carolina. The 
state operated system of school transportation has resulted in re- 
markable economies. The cost per pupil transported in North 
Carolina in 1947 was $14.43 as compared with the national average 
of $29, and the per pupil cost of transportation in North Carolina 
was the lowest of any state. 3 

The State Board of Education is given an appropriation for 
operating this program. The state board, in turn, studies the needs 

21 
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of each county and budgets an amount sufficient to operate the 
program in each. This includes the money for operation and sup- 
plies such as gas, oil, tires, and batteries; repair parts needed in 
the maintenance of the fleet; mechanics’ salaries; drivers’ salaries; 
and miscellaneous items. The local units purchase supplies in 
accordance with bids made to the state. They requisition funds 
from the state to pay for supplies, salaries of transportation em- 
ployees, and other items included in its transportation budget. 
If the local unit finds that the allotment for a certain item, such 
as tires, is not sufficient, the state adjusts the budget in so far 
as the local unit can justify it. If the local unit wishes to pay its 
drivers or mechanics more than the minimum established by the 
state, it must do so from local funds. Reports from the county 
superintendents indicate that last year 73 counties expended ap- 
proximately $200,222 in supplementing the salaries of mechanics 
and bus drivers. Some counties find it necessary to supplement 
the salaries paid to mechanics because local wage scales are above 
the average for the state. Most of the supplements paid to bus 
drivers were primarily in those counties which use some or many 
adult drivers although some of the supplements were paid to stu- 
dent drivers. 

The state also furnishes the funds for the purchase of school 
busses to replace those which have worn out. The matter of when 
a school bus should be replaced is decided jointly by state and 
county authorities. The record of maintenance costs over recent 
years andthe frequency with which breakdowns have interferred 
with service are the chief factors in determining the answer to 
this question. Over a period of several years the state has averaged 
purchasing about 600 busses annually for replacement purposes. 
The old busses which have been replaced are sold by the state 
to the highest bidder. 

Funds for capital outlay for new busses to increase the present 
fleet in a county, for providing a building for a repair shop or 
garage, or for equipping or replacing the equipment of a school 
bus garage must be provided entirely from local sources. This 
characteristic of the plan for financing pupil transportation in 
North Carolina is one of the chief defects of the whole program. 
Its undesirable results are several. In the first place it may cause 
a waste of state funds in the continuation of small and inefficient 
schools. One situation was found where three small schools could 
have been closed and, with the addition of one teacher at a larger 
school and two busses, the pupils could have been transported 
to the larger school. The difference between the cost of operating 
two busses and the salary for two teachers would have almost paid 
for the busses in two years and thereafter would have represented 
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a net saving. The waste continued because the county could not 
afford to purchase two new busses. As a result the children have 
continued to have less desirable educational opportunities than 
could be available to them. This situation is especially striking 
in the case of many of the small high schools in the state. 


The use of local funds for initial capital outlay has an undesir- 
able effect on the quality of transportation service provided for 
the children of North Carolina. As is indicated in a later section 
of this report, this service leaves much to be desired, particularly 
in some counties. This, again, may be traced primarily to the 
fact that the counties do not have sufficient funds for the purchase 
of new busses. There seems to be little chance for relieving some 
of the overcrowded conditions on busses and of making the first 
pick-up of children approximately one hour before school until 
a change is made in the method of providing funds for the pur- 
chase of busses to expand present fleets. 


The maintenance of the school bus fleet also is adversely af- 
fected by the method of financing capital outlay for garages and 
garage equipment. Of approximately ten school bus garages in- 
spected, only one was housed in a modern building designed for 
that purpose. Several were in ramshackle buildings so poorly 
suited to the purpose that a maintenance program could not func- 
tion with maximum efficiency. Some did not have equipment 
which they could have used profitably. In these cases the counties 
either could not or had not seen fit to spend money for good build- 
ings and equipment. The state owned the bus fleet, it was paying 
for the operation and maintenance of the busses, but it could not 
safeguard its investment by providing an efficient garage in which 
to carry on the program. 


No recommendation is made for a change in the present plan 
for financing the operation of the bus fleet or for the purchase of 
new busses for replacement purposes except that the possibilities 
of further increasing the objectivity of the plan for allocating 
funds for use by the local school units be carefully studied. Subjec- 
tive allocations are always liable to possible abuse. 

With respect to financing capital outlay for pupil transportation 
it is recommended that the cost of buildings to be used as school 
bus garages and the original equipment of the buildings be financed 
in the same manner as other school buildings; the State Board 
of Education be given sufficient funds to replace or add to the 
equipment of any garage when it is deemed advisable; and the 
State Board of Education be given sufficient funds to purchase new 
busses needed for the expansion of present bus fleets when and to 
the extent agreed upon by state and county transportation officials. 
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THE FUNCTION OF PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


There are two aspects to the question of what shall be the func- 
tion of pupil transportation. (a) Under what circumstances shall 
pupils be transported? This is most frequently defined in terms 
of distance. (b) To what kind of activities may children be trans- 
ported? In some states they may be transported only from home 
to the school building and return while in others busses may be 
used for a wide variety of school activities. 

With respect to children who may be transported, the present 
North Carolina law says: “The State Board of Education shall, 
in cooperation with the district principal, unless road or other 
conditions make it inadvisable, route the busses so as to get within 
one mile of all children who live more than one and one-half miles 
from the school to which they are assigned; provided that the 
State Board of Education may, in its discretion, route said busses 
in such a manner as to get within one-half mile of all children 
who live more than one and one-half miles from schools to which 
they are assigned. ... The State shall not be required to provide 
transportation for children living within one and one-half miles 
of the school in which provision for their instruction has been 
made.” ? | 

The State Board of Education has never availed itself of the 
authority to route busses within one-half mile of children living 
more than one and one-half miles from school for the simple 
reason that it has never been given funds to meet the additional 
estimated expense. 

The problem of fixing a walking distance for school children 
is a relative one which cannot have one single answer. The age 
and physical condition of the children, the climate and weather, 
the kind of neighborhood or country through which they must walk, 
traffic hazards, and whether or not they have a long ride after 
walking are just a few of the factors which have a bearing on the 
answer to what is a reasonable walking distance. The application 
of a single standard in an area even as large as a county may work 
a hardship in some cases. There is, however, another side to the 
question. When a bus goes down a lane one-half mile to pick up 
a child it. may increase by five minutes the riding time of thirty 
children already on the bus and move up by five minutes the time 
at which they must leave home. If this occurs three or four times 
an aggregate of several hours of time will be lost by other chil- 
dren on the bus. Necessarily, a standard must be set up which 
seems to be best for all concerned and only exceptions which are 
absolutely necessary should be made. 


2 Session Laws, 1947, paragraph 115-376. 
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With respect to the use of school busses for school activities 
the present law says: “That use of busses shall be limited to the 
transportation of children to and from school for the regularly 
organized school day; provided .. . the State Board of Education 
is authorized and empowered . . . to permit the use and operation 
of school busses for transportation of school children on necessary 
field trips while pursuing the courses of vocational agriculture, 
home economics, trade and industrial vocational subjects, to and 
from demonstration projects carried on in connection therewith; 
. . . for transportation of school children and school employees 
within the boundaries of any county or health district to attend 
State planned group educational or health activities.” 3 

Thus the use of busses for purposes other than getting children 
to and from school is rather strictly limited. The number of re- 
quests made to the State Board of Education for permission to 
use the busses for the specified purposes indicates that such use 
is infrequent and accounts for an extremely small per cent of the 
school bus mileage in the state. 

There has been a growing tendency on the part of many states 
to liberalize the restrictions on the use of school busses to permit 
their use for any regularly scheduled school activitiy. There is no 
doubt that there are frequent occasions where the use of school 
busses will contribute considerably to the achievement of desir- 
able educational objectives. It seems that the school plant is not 
being fully utilized unless it is used for all phases of a compre- 
hensive educational program. On the other hand, use of busses 
for such trips can and frequently does cause considerable disloca- 
tion of regular schedules of the busses. Since this is the primary 
purpose for which the busses were purchased such dislocations 
should be held toa minimum. Further, when a program of mainte- 
nance is so set up that busses are greased, gassed, inspected, and 
repaired on the school grounds during the day, great care must 
be exercised to prevent the upsetting of this schedule. | 

It is recognized that the use of school busses must be carefully 
safe-guarded to prevent abuses and to avoid unnecessary inter- 
ference with maintenance schedules. It is believed that such safe- 
guards as are necessary can be provided by regulations of the State 
Board of Education. In the interest of permitting the development 
of an adequate program of education which at times must extend 
beyond the four walls of the classroom, it seems apparent that the 
law should be changed to remove the limitation: “while pursuing 
the courses of vocational agriculture, home economics, trade and 
industrial vocational subjects, to and from demonstration projects 


3 Session Laws, 1947, paragraph 115-374. 
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carried on in connection therewith—” and to substitute the broader 
phrase: “While pursuing educational courses or programs as de- 
fined by the state board.” 


ROUTING OF SCHOOL BUSSES 


As has been previously indicated, the responsibility for routing 
school busses, “in cooperation with the district principal,” is vested 
in the State Board of Education. The law further states that “All 
bus routes thus established shall be filed with the county board 
of education prior to the opening of school; and in the event any 
of said routes are disapproved by the county board of education, 
notice of same shall be filed with the State Board of Education, 
and a hearing on such appeal shall be had by said board within 
30 days.” * There is every indication that the present division of 
authority with respect to the routing of school busses has, on the 
whole, worked quite satisfactorily. An overwhelming majority 
of the local school administrators are in favor of leaving the pres- 
ent arrangement undisturbed. 

The efficiency of routing busses may be judged primarily by 
the extent of overlapping of school bus routes and, to some degree, 
by the quality of the transportation service to the children. When 
judged by the first factor the routing of busses in North Carolina 
has been efficiently done. The amount of overlapping is small and 
that which exists is due primarily to the location of roads. Since 
district and county lines are disregarded in the routing of busses 
it would be extremely difficult to reduce the present amount of 
route overlapping. 

When judged by the quality of service to children it would seem, 
at first glance, that the routing might be considerably improved. 
For example county superintendents in 73 of the 100 counties of 
North Carolina estimated that 3 per cent of their transported pupils 
have to leave home more than two hours before the school session 
begins, 7 per cent more than one and one-half hours before the 
opening of school, and at least 20 per cent more than one hour be- 
fore school begins. Further examination of data, however, indi- 
cates that this condition is not due to the faulty routing of school 
busses but to the lack of a sufficient number of busses to give ade- 
quate service to the pupils. The following figures from records 
in the office of the State Director of Transportation clearly support 
this conclusion. 


Number of busses operating over one route only............ 2,392 
Number of busses operating over two routes.................... 2,208 
Number of busses operating over three or more routes.... 290 


4 Session Laws, 1947, paragraph 115-376. 
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oLalentinver OL ebUSErOUleS cerca ser rl ee ki 20:06 
Average mileage of bus routes, one way.................-.--------- 12.5 
Average miles traveled by each bus per day..................-- 37 


The conclusion that many of the children who must leave home 
two to two and one-half hours before school are caried on first 
trips of busses making two trips was supported by statements of 
county superintendents of schools. Obviously these children have 
too long a school day and many of them arrive at school buildings 
before any constructive activity is provided for them. The only 
solution to this problem is to increase the number of busses. The 
possibility of making this increase hinges on providing a different 
method of financing the purchase of new busses for expansion of 
the fleet. 

There was some indication of bad overcrowding on school busses. 
More of the persons responding in the opinion poll complained 
about overcrowded busses than about any other feature of the 
transportation program. There was evidence that a great deal of 
this is due to picking up children within legal walking distance 
of the school. The overcrowding of pupils who are legally entitled 
to transportation, however, can be relieved only by providing suffi- 
cient additional busses. 

Although the State Board of Education has been assigned the 
responsibility for routing school busses it does not at present have 
sufficient staff to give adequate attention to this task. Shifts in 
pupil population make necessary periodic thorough study of the 
school bus routes in each county. Some study is desirable every 
year and rather thorough study at least once every two years. 
This the present staff is unable to do. In fact the present staff 
cannot give thorough study in all cases where there have been 
complaints on school bus routes. Such time as they can give is 
devoted almost wholly to “trouble shooting” in response to these 
complaints. The state should provide through its staff much more 
help in the routing of school busses than it now finds possible. 

All school officials report that the State Highway Department 
has done an excellent job in discharging its responsibility “‘to give 
particular attention to the upkeep of school bus routes.”’ Obviously 
the State Highway Department does not have sufficient funds to 
hard surface all or even a major portion of the school bus routes 
and it cannot keep all these routes in passable condition at all 
times. This department, however, seems to make every reasonable 
effort to keep the routes open. With respect to the routing of 
school busses it is recommended that the State Board of Educa- 
tion work toward the objective of providing sufficient busses so 
that every child legally entitled to transportation will have a seat 
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on a school bus and no child will be required, except in very 
unusual cases, to leave home more than one hour before the school 
session opens. Sufficient staff should be provided to enable the 
State Director of Transportation to make an annual study of the 
school bus routes in each county. The State Highway Department 
should be furnished with information concerning changes in bus 
routes as soon as these changes are made. 


THE ScHOOL Bus FLEET 


North Carolina now has in operation more than 5,000 school 
busses. More than 40 per cent of these busses have been purchased 
since 1945, although more than 25 per cent of them are eight to 
ten years old. Information is given below as to the size and age 
of the busses which make up the fleet. 


Number of School Busses by Size Number of School Busses by Age 


10-19 capacity <2 aes: 50 1938—125 1942—375 

30-39) Capacity... ae 1,735 1939—620 1944—350 

40-49 capacity..............---.---- 3,400 1940—800 1945—275 
1941—610 1946—1,210 

1947—820 


The standards which are observed in the purchase of school 
busses are very similar to those which were recommended by the 
National Conference on School Bus Standards, although the North 
Carolina standards are more exacting in some respects. 

A common complaint of persons contacted in the opinion poll 
was that the school busses were unheated. The state is now re- 
quiring heaters in all new busses purchased and that condition 
will be remedied in a few years. The standards now in effect are 
sufficiently high to guarantee, in so far as school bus construction 
can do so, reasonable safety and comfort for the children who 
are transported. 

ScHOOL Bus MAINTENANCE 


Ninety-eight of the 100 counties in North Carolina maintain 
school bus garages in which is carried on a major portion of the 
school bus maintenance program. A county garage may employ 
one or several mechanics, depending on the size of fleet to be 
maintained. The efficiency of the program is increased by the 
use of service trucks to carry on the inspection, lubrication, and 
minor repairs at places where busses are stored during the day. 
When considered from the standpoint of economy and from the 
standpoint of keeping the busses regularly in service, the program 
of school bus maintenance in North Carolina is probably the out- 
standing one of the nation. 
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In spite of its general excellence the program of school bus 
maintenance has some defects, most of which can be remedied. The 
buildings used as garages in some counties are not at all satisfactory 
for the purpose and sometimes garages do not have all of the 
equipment they could profitably use. This can be remedied by a 
change in the method of financing as was previously recommended. 
Many of the counties are too small to own equipment which is 
occasionally needed and no provision has been made for setting 
up garages in which this kind of work can be done. The State 
Board of Education does not have sufficient staff to give as much 
help as is desirable in supervision of the operation of these garages. 
Most county superintendents stated that they would like for their 
men to have much more help from the state level in organizing 
the maintenance program and in carrying it on. The State Direc- 
tor of Transportation has been able to operate some regional con- 
ferences for school bus mechanics but has not been able to give 
a very large percentage of the help which could be profitably used. 

With respect to school bus maintenance it is recommended that: 


(a) The State Board of Education be authorized and 
granted sufficient funds to set up from two to four area 
garages to take care of those maintenance jobs which re- 
quire rather expensive equipment and special skills but 
which are needed so infrequently in the average county 
that it could not justify the investment in the needed - 
plant and equipment. 


(b) The staff of the State Director of Transportation 
be sufficiently increased to enable him to give counties 
adequate assistance in the operation of school bus main- 
tenance programs and to operate directly those area 
garages which are established. 


SCHOOL Bus DrIvERS 


North Carolina has received nation-wide publicity because of 
its extensive use of high school pupils as school bus drivers. During 
the past five years between 80 and 85 per cent of the bus drivers 
in the state have been high school boys and girls. Because such 
extensive use of boy and girl drivers represents a practice differ- 
ent from that of most states and because the use of boys and girls 
can be an important factor in achieving economy in pupil trans- 
portation, other states have been greatly interested in the North 
Carolina experiment. 

The school bus driver is the most important single element in 
the transportation program. Upon him, much more than upon 
the kind of traffic hazards to be faced or even the construction of 
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the bus, depends the safety of the children who are transported. 
This is very important because safety of the children is the num- 
ber one criterion for judging the success of a transportation pro- 
gram. The driver can do as much to achieve economy in transpor- 
tation as almost any other single individual. Indeed the economy 
with which his own vehicle is operated is almost entirely in his 
hands. The driver should be an important public relations agent 
for the school. The way he handles children and the way he deals 
with parents will have a great deal to do with the attitude of a 
considerable number of people toward the school. 

Although school boys and girls have been driving most of the 
school busses in North Carolina for more than fifteen years a good 
part of the public is not yet convinced that they are as good drivers 
as adults. In the opinion poll conducted in connection with the 
survey approximately one-half of the persons who answered this 
question stated that they thought adults were better bus drivers 
than high school boys and girls. There was no such division of 
opinion, however, among the county superintendents who super- 
vise the transportation program of North Carolina. Seventy per 
cent of the county superintendents who replied to the question- 
naire stated that high school boys and girls made more satisfactory 
bus drivers than the adults available. 

One of the questions most frequently raised concerning use of 
school boy and girl drivers is whether they will be as safe drivers 
as adults. Table 39 shows the accident record of bus drivers in 
North Carolina during the last five years. 


Table 39 
Accident Record of North Carolina School Bus Drivers 


Student Drivers Adult Drivers 
Total Total 
Number | Number Per Cent Per Cent 
oe! of of Number | of Total whee Number | of Total Coa 
Drivers Acci of Number : of Number 4 
; Acci : Acci- 
dents Drivers of Drivers of 
: dents : dents 
Drivers Drivers 
1941-42 Son hee eS 4807 107 3987 83 88 820 17 19 
1942249) Ape t eee ea 4810 129 3904 81 103 906 19 26 
19492442 -0 veh Se re 4782 71 4052 85 42 730 15 29 
1944-45: oS see ee aes 4789 76 4063 85 56 726 15 20 
1945-46 3 ee A eee ee a 4814 78 4005 83 60 809 17 18 
VASV OTA OTs mee Rete ger espe amd Lege Shea er Meee Bere 834 el(= een aera ee ee se 1636 eee 
“POMAL Sao ee 24,002 461 PADNON GG Ee ae SL 349 SOO 1A Men ee ees 112 
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This table reveals that, over the five-year period from 1941-42 
to 1945-46, an average of 83.4 per cent of North Carolina’s school 
bus drivers were high school boys and girls. It also shows that 
this average of 83.4 per cent of bus drivers of the state who were 
high school boys and girls were responsible for only 75.7 per cent 
of the accidents involving school busses. This may not be an 
entirely valid comparison because adult drivers may have been 
assigned the more dangerous routes of the state, although there 
is no record to show that these accidents occurred on the more 
dangerous routes. This record certainly may be interpreted, how- 
ever, to indicate that the experience of North Carolina shows 
there is nothing to the contention that properly selected and trained 
high school boys and girls will be more reckless bus drivers than 
adults. 

Another frequent charge is that discipline is not as good on 
school busses driven by boys and girls as it is on those drivers by 
adults. Many disciplinary troubles on busses may be traced to 
overcrowded conditions instead of to the type of driver in charge. 
The county superintendents indicated that complaints about 
discipline on busses seem to come in as frequently for adults, con- 
sidering the number employed, as for student drivers. 

There is one fundamental issue that should be considered in set- 
tling the question of whether students or adult drivers will be used 
on school busses. Suppose it is agreed that, on the average, adult 
drivers are in some degree more satisfactory than student drivers. 
These adult drivers will be paid an average of $25 to $50 more per 
month than student drivers. For a county with 50 busses and a 
nine-month term this could amount to $10,000 to $20,000 per year. 
The fundamental question which must be considered is whether 
this additional investment of $10,000 to $20,000 in drivers’ salaries 
will yield as much return to the boys and girls of the county as 
it would have if it had been invested in the educational program 
of the county. Certainly, most of the counties of North Carolina 
must take the additional money required from the educational 
program if it is used for the higher salaries of adult drivers. 

There is no general agreement on a satisfactory minimum age 
for school bus drivers. It is pretty generally agreed that, regard- 
less of minimum or maximum ages, a great deal can be done in 
obtaining competent school bus drivers by setting adequate stand- 
ards for drivers, by using the proper methods in their selection, 
by giving them proper training, and by giving them adequate 
supervision. 

The standards for school bus drivers in North Carolina are 
rather brief and few in number. One standard is that he must 
be between the ages of sixteen and sixty. Another is that he be 
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“able-bodied, free from communicable disease and physical handi- 
caps, mentally alert, and sufficiently strong physically to handle 
the bus with ease, and to make emergency repairs.” <A third re- 
quirement is that he be trained and examined by the Highway 
Patrol, and that the Highway Patrol certify that he is a fit and 
competent person to drive a school bus. Apparently there is no 
machinery for enforcing the second requirement concerning the 
physical fitness of the driver. No medical examination is required 
and apparently no one knows that the drivers meet this require- 
ment. The fact that this situation has been little noticed probably 
is because over 80 per cent of the drivers are boys and girls and 
less likely to suffer from health defects than adults. These stand- 
ards, if strictly observed, should offer every reasonable protection. 
The requirement of a medical examination for school bus drivers 
would be in keeping with a practice which is gradually being 
adopted by other states. 

Present regulations vest authority for selecting bus drivers in 
the school principal subject to the approval of local committeemen 
or trustees and of the county superintendent. This provides for 
the selection of the driver by the person who supervises him and 
to whom he is locally responsible, but provides for a review of 
the judgment of the principal. Such a procedure seems to have 
resulted in the selection of reasonably competent school bus 
drivers in North Carolina. = 

The training program for school bus drivers in North Carolina 
was the first such state-wide program in the United States. There 
are several excellent features of this training program. First, 
every person who drives a school bus must have completed this 
training program. There are no exceptions to this rule, so far as 
could be determined. Second, a person must have taken this train- 
ing before he is appointed as a driver. The principal does not select 
someone and hope he can qualify as a driver. This relieves the 
training officers of working under the pressure that certain persons 
should be certificated because they have been elected as drivers. 
Third, the state now has a sufficient staff to do a more adequate 
job of training than was once possible. Most county superintend- 
ents feel that the training officers are doing a fairly thorough 
job in the actual training and, very frequently, in following up 
this training with an attempt to see how well the trainees are 
performing. . 

The present training program deals primarily with traffic laws, 
rules and regulations, good driving practices, and related topics. 
The training program appears to be weak in providing sufficient 
training for drivers in how to deal with parents and patrons, han- 
dle disciplinary problems, and make necessary records and reports. 
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There are many statements in the rules and regulations concerning 
some of these points but often the interpretation of rules and 
regulations or experience in carrying them out are more important 
than merely knowing the rules and regulations. Such training 
should be the job for school administrators. While much of it is 
being done, much remains to be done because the responsible 
school administrators do not have the time for it. 

The supervision of school bus drivers is primarily the responsi- 
bility of local school principals. Some seem to devote considerable 
time to this task while others devote very little to it. Again this 
seems to be the result of a lack of time on the part of principals. 
Many of them have full-time duties in addition to their responsi- 
bilities for pupil transportation and, until this condition is relieved, 
very little improvement can be expected in the supervision of 
school bus drivers. 

With respect to school bus drivers it is recommended that a 
medical examination be made one of the requirements for school 
bus drivers; materials be prepared to aid school administrators 
in training bus drivers to keep accurate records and make neces- 
Sary reports; and the responsibility of the principal for supervision 
of bus drivers be recognized more universally in the time schedules 
of school principals. 


ScHOOL Bus INSURANCE AND LIABILITY 


There are two legal provisions in North Carolina related to . 
insurance and liability in transportation. One is concerned with 
fire insurance and states that “The State Board of Education, in 
its discretion, may effect fire insurance coverage on the school 
busses, or act as self-insurer.”*® At the present time the State 
Board of Education is carrying fire insurance in the amount of 
$5,650,000 to cover 5,100 busses. This insurance is purchased by 
bid. During the last five years this board has paid out $43,339 for 
fire insurance on school busses and during the same period it has 
received insurance payments in the amount of $13,864 due to fire 
damage to school busses. | 

The second provision is concerned with the payment of medical 
or funeral expenses for pupils injured or killed on or by school 
busses. This law is as follows: 


“The State Board of Education is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay out of said sum provided for this purpose 
to the parent, guardian, executor, or administrator of any 
school child, who may be injured and/or whose death 
results from injuries received while such child is riding 


5 Session Laws, 1947, paragraph 115-341. 
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on a school bus to and from the public schools of the state, 
or from the operation of said bus on the school grounds, 
or in transporting children to and from the public schools 
of the state, medical, surgical, hospital, and funeral ex- 
penses incurred on account of such injuries and/or death 
of such child in an amount not to exceed the sum of six 
hundred and no one-hundredths dollars ($600.00).” & 


The State Board of Education has been making payments of 

state funds in accordance with the provisions of this act since 
1937. The board has been guided, toa large degree, by the stand- 
ards and recommendations of the Industrial Commission in judging 
the fairness of the claims against this fund. During 1946-47 the 
board paid out the sum of $7,596 in settlement of claims. During 
the last five years the amount paid out for these claims has averaged 
approximately $8,000 annually. 
_ Practically all of the county superintendents who were inter- 
viewed expressed the opinion that the present plan for compen- 
sation for injury or death of pupils while being transported is 
not adequate. This conclusion is supported by at least two facts. 
The first is that in every legislature there are a few bills pro- 
viding for compensation for expenses, over and beyond the pro- 
visions of the present law, in connection with the injury or death 
of children by or on school busses. The 1947 legislature passed 
relief acts of this nature totalling approximately $8,000. The 
necessity for a legislative act may impose considerable hardship 
on the person or persons involved. The second indication that 
the present plan is inadequate is that 20 counties of 73 reporting 
are now carrying accident policies which provide for payments 
up to $1,000 to a pupil for an accident related to pupil transpor- 
tation. These counties are paying approximately $23,309 per year 
for these policies, an amount more than three times the total paid 
out by. the State Board of Education in 1946-47 for medical and 
funeral expenses. This insurance is not prohibited by state law 
but the cost of it is not included in the minimum transportation 
program guaranteed by the state. This means that these counties 
are paying the cost of it from local funds. 

A second inadequacy of the present compensation law is the 
definition of the kind of accidents for which compensation may 
be made. The law says the accident must be “while riding on 
the bus” or must result “from the operation of said bus.” This 
means that a child who steps off a school bus and is hit by a passing . 
car is not protected even though the bus driver may have been 
responsible because he should have seen that the road was clear 


6 Ibid. 
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before he opened the door of the bus to let the child get out. Most 
persons who have studied this question believe that whatever 
protection is given to pupils who are transported should be broad 
enough to cover the child in the act of boarding or leaving the 
bus. 


There is no provision in the present law for compensation for 
property damage caused by school busses. This means that if a 
parked car is hit by a school bus there is no recourse for the car 
owner except to appeal to the legislature for a special act. When this 
is done the person who makes the claim may not receive any com- 
pensation for this damage for one to two years. In the meantime 
he is at a loss to know what repairs can be made from the funds 
he may receive and it is possible that some part of his claim may 
be disallowed. In 1947 the legislature passed one omnibus bill in 
which 59 claimants were compensated a total of $8,822 for claims 
for property damage caused by school busses. 


With respect to insurance and liability it is recommended that the 
State Board of Education should investigate the possibility of 
acting as self insurer with respect to fire insurance on school 
busses; the present limitation on the amount the state board may 
pay for medical or funeral expenses should be removed from the 
law, thus allowing the state to assume all reasonable costs con- 
nected with such expenses up to the amounts authorized under the 
Workman’s Compensation Act; the state board should be author- 
ized to include in such payments the cost of special appliances, 
such as artificial limbs, made necessary by these accidents and 
also the cost of any special training which may be necessary as 
a result of such accidents; the coverage of the present provision 
should be broadened to protect children in the act of boarding or 
leaving busses even though not injured by the bus; and the State 
Board of Education should be given authority to settle, in its dis- 
cretion, claims resulting from property damage caused by school 
busses. 


BuSINESS MANAGEMENT 


The business management of the transportation program in North 
Carolina, for a whole state, is probably the most efficient in the 
United States. Equipment and supplies are purchased in large 
lots and on bids. This results in very low prices and it is so ad- 
ministered that it results in little inconvenience for local units. 
The state recently purchased several hundred all-steel 48-pas- 
senger busses on medium chassis for approximately $2,650 per 
unit. Comparable busses are being sold to individual bus con- 
tractors in some parts of the country for as much as $4,000 and 
to small school units for as much as.$3,500. The same kind of 
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saving is being made on the supplies being used for transportation. 
All of these are purchased at or less than wholesale prices. 

The records being kept on the transportation program are among 
the most complete in the country. Probably more accurate in- 
formation concerning the various aspects of the transportation 
program is collected in North Carolina than in any other state. 
The system of records and reports has been evolved through long 
experience and, when used as planned, will yield the information 
necessary to evaluate the efficiency of operation. 


SUPERVISION OF TRANSPORTATION 


Reference has been made frequently to the lack of sufficient 
personnel for doing certain jobs. This is true at both state and 
local levels. The State Director of Transportation has three per- 
sons to assist him in carrying on the responsibilities assigned to 
him. These four persons cannot discharge adequately all their 
responsibilities. It is estimated that at least ten qualified persons 
are needed to discharge the responsibilities assigned to the office 
of the State Director of Transportation. It is believed that there 
would not only be sufficient saving in money to more than pay 
this group but also that their work would result in a decided im- 
provement in the quality of service rendered. 

At the local level the county superintendent is responsible for 
administering the transportation program. Very frequently the 
county superintendent has no professional assistance and has very 
little time to devote to the transportation program. It seems ap- 
parent that enough professional assistance to permit a county 
school administrator to devote more time to transportation will 
pay dividends both in money saved and in increase of quality of 
service. Similarly, the local school principal usually does not have 
sufficient time to discharge adequately the transportation responsi- 
bilities assigned to him. The time schedule of the principal should 
recognize this responsibility and should allow sufficient time for 
ate 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The state and county should share the cost of capital outlay 
in the same ratio as they share the cost of other buildings, according 
to the plan proposed for financing the whole program in the state. 
The cost of buildings to be used as school bus garages and of the 
original equipment of these buildings should be financed in the 
same manner as other school buildings. 


2.-The State Board of Education should be given sufficient 
funds and authorized to replace or add to the equipment of any 
garage when it is deemed advisable. 
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3. The State Board of Education should be given sufficient funds 
and authorized to purchase new busses needed for the expansion 
of present bus fleets. 


4. Except for those changes the present plan of financing trans- 
portation in the state should be continued but a more objective 
formula should be developed to serve as a basis for the allocations 
to be made for each county. 

5. The State Board of Education should be authorized and 
empowered to permit the use of school busses for the transpor- 
tation of children on necessary field trips “—while pursuing edu- 
cational courses or programs as defined by the State Board.” 

6. The State Board of Education should work toward the objec- 
tive of providing sufficient busses so that every child legally entitled 
to transportation will have a seat on a school bus, and no child 
will be required to leave home more than one hour before the 
school session opens, except in very unusual cases. 

7. Sufficient staff should be provided to enable the State Direc- 
tor of Transportation to make an annual study of the school bus 
routes in each county. 


8. The State Highway Department should be provided with 
information concerning changes in bus routes as soon as these 
changes are made or planned. 


9. The State Board of Education should be authorized and 
granted sufficient funds to set up from two to four area garages 
to take care of those maintenance jobs which require rather ex- 
pensive equipment and special skills but which are needed so 
infrequently in the average county that the investment in the 
needed plant and equipment could not be justified. 


10. The staff of the State Director of Transportation should 
be sufficiently increased to enable him to give counties adequate 
assistance in the operation of bus maintenance programs and to 
operate directly those area garages which are set up. 


11. A medical examination should be made one of the require- 
ments for school bus drivers. 


12. Materials should be prepared to aid school administrators 
in training bus drivers to keep accurate records and make neces- 
sary reports. 

13. The responsibility of the principal for supervision of bus 
drivers should be recognized more universally in the time sched- 
ules of school principals. 


14. The State Board of Education should investigate the possi- 
22 
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bility of acting as self insurer with respect to fire insurance on 
school busses. 


15. The limitation on the amount the state board may pay for 
medical or funeral expenses should be removed from the law, thus 
allowing the state to assume all reasonable costs connected with 
such expenses up to the amounts authorized under the Workman’s 
Compensation Act. 


16. The State Board of Education should be authorized to in- 
clude in such payments the costs of special appliances, such as arti- 
ficial limbs, made necessary by these accidents and also the costs 
of any special training which may be required as a result of such 
accidents. 


17. The coverage of the present provision should be broadened 
to protect children in the act of boarding or leaving busses even 
though not injured by the bus. 

18. The State Board of Education should be given authority 
to settle, in its discretion, claims resulting from property damage 
caused by school busses. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE SCHOOL PLANT 


12 any community the school plant consisting of buildings, 
grounds, and equipment may greatly facilitate or handicap the 
educational program. A school plant which is inadequate or obso- 
lete may provide such serious handicaps that they cannot be over- 
come regardless of funds or services which may be available for 
the current program. 

In approaching this study of the school plant problems and needs 
in North Carolina, it was decided that the existing school plants 
should be judged by the extent to which they are meeting space 
and educational adequacy, community needs, and health and 
safety requirements. 

Members of the committee visited and studied in detail many 
of the rural and urban buildings in the nine representative coun- 
ties. The committee wished to study the situations as they actually 
exist with the plants in operation. 

All of these nine counties were visited by some members of the 
committee. Members of the committee also talked at length with 
school officials and laymen and obtained their ideas and suggestions 
as to the present plant situation and needs. 

Following visits to the representative counties, a questionnaire 
was prepared and sent to all superintendents to obtain information 
from school systems throughout the state. These data form the 
basis for most of the tables and many of the DUE statements 
in this chapter. 


PRESENT STATUS OF PLANT 
Space Adequacy 


In regard to space adequacy, it is evident that many of the 
schools studied are in need of additional rooms. Many classrooms 
were found to be overcrowded, inadequate, and in poor condition. 
For example, at the Roaring River School in Wilkes County, two 
classes are being taught in a temporary building which was moved 
from another location. This building is heated by a stove in each 
room. Another building of thin wall frame construction has been 
erected on the grounds to accommodate the overflow. The Flint 
Hill School in the same county is an obsolete two-room frame struc- 
ture in very poor state of repair and heated with stoves. These 
buildings represent a type of structure that should be replaced. 
Several other counties have some buildings of the same type. 
. The Ronda School building in Wilkes County is an old brick 
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structure. It is a two story structure with a basement which is 
now being used as classrooms. The corridors in this building are 
narrow and the lighting is poor. The toilet space is decidedly 
limited and the heating system is entirely inadequate. This type 
building is found in many communities in the state. 

The classrooms for the elementary grades in the schools of the 
state are generally too small, in most instances about 21 x 30 
feet. This space is entirely inadequate for 30 or more pupils en- 
gaged in a modern activity program. 

In many schools the only laboratories are regular classrooms. 
These generally are poorly equipped. In Brunswick County a 
laboratory was visited in which the only evidence that it was 
a laboratory was a pipe which provided running water. 

The shops though usually fairly well equipped are frequently 
small and inadequate. 

In most of the schools the auditoriums, gymnasiums, libraries, 
and other auxiliary rooms are in keeping with the rest of the 
buildings. They are generally small, poorly lighted, and meagerly 
furnished. In many cases the auditorium is combined with the 
gymnasium. 

The school sites in most instances should be enlarged and im- 
proved for outdoor recreation and many of them should be made 
more attractive. 

There are many very satisfactory buildings in the counties and 
cities studied and some have ample and attractive sites. The High 
Point Senior and Junior High Schools are good examples. The 
Greensboro Senior High School is a modern well equipped plant. 
The Alamance School of Guilford County, when completed, will 
be a good functional school plant. The Rock Ridge School in Wilson 
County is attractive and very serviceable. In these counties and 
cities the problem is one of expansion. The school population is 
outgrowing the school facilities and additional space is required. 

Table 40 indicates the condition of present teaching space in 
the schools of North Carolina as revealed by questionnaires re- 
turned from representative school systems. 

The returns from the questionnaires show that during the next 
10 years the state will need to construct for white schools approxi- 
mately 250 new school buildings and 650 additions including 3,500 
elementary classrooms, 2,500 high school classrooms, 2,500 special 
instruction rooms, and 1,500 large general rooms; and that this 
program will result in the abandoning of 320 schools now in opera- 
tion. 

These returns also show that during the next 10 years the state 
will need to construct for Negro schools approximately 275 new 
school buildings and 185 additions including 3,500 elementary 
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Table 40 


Condition of Present Instruction Space in Representative 
School Buildings in North Carolina 


Percentage of Rooms 
Condition or Classification 
ee Elementary High Special 
School School Instructional 

WHITE SCHOOLS 

DAvIStielOLy, eens eae et ee aoe ee 70 84 64 

Major Alterations Needed _____________-__- 17 13 22 

ShouldgbesAband onedsese.s as oe a nee 13 3 14 
NEGRO SCHOOLS 

DALIShAelOnry etek wets cme CLERC eh ow ee 42 61 50 

Major Alterations Needed ____.__.--__----- 5 1 10 

Shouldebers band oned sss. secsae aware see 53 38 40 


classrooms, 1,500 high school classrooms, 1,500 special instruction 
rooms, and 1,000 large general rooms; and that this program will 
result in the abandoning of 950 schools now in operation. 


Educational Adequacy 


The older school buildings of the state in general fail to meet 
the needs of a modern school program. They were planned for 
a different program or, in some instances, the original planning 
was not done in relationship to a school program. A school plant 
should be designed to meet the needs of the educational programs 
and community services to be housed. Most of North Carolina’s 
school buildings were built before it was considered necessary 
to provide health clinics, lunchrooms, adequate shower and dress- 
ing space for physical education, homemaking facilities, oppor- 
tunity for pupil participation in science laboratory activities, and 
many other facilities required for a modern program. 

In a great many instances the auditoriums were planned with 
classrooms opening directly into them, thus limiting the use of 
these auditoriums during the school day. In a large percentage 
of the buildings the auditoriums cannot be heated without heating 
the rest of the building. This is also frequently true of gym- 
nasiums. Too many shops are not equipped or arranged to be 
of service to farmers in keeping their machinery in condition. 
These are all serious handicaps that often cannot be overcome 
without major alterations. 
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Operation and Maintenance of Plant 


It is not possible with funds now available to provide proper 
janitorial service. Maids are provided in too few instances to 
help clean and care for even the larger buildings. It is not unusual 
in North Carolina to find one janitor doing all the custodial work 
for a school of 20 to 25 teachers. The ratio of an adequate cus- 
todial staff to the number of teachers employed in a plant is af- 
fected by many factors, such as the age and condition of the build- 
ing and the type of heating facilities. By and large, however, the 
generally accepted standard for custodial services is one full-time 
janitor for every ten teachers or major fraction thereof. 

Many of the school buildings are in a poor state of repair. In 
one building in Brunswick County, for example, there are bad 
leaks around the flashings and rain blows in around the windows. 
In some counties and cities no regular maintenance forces are 
provided. The painting and other repair work that is done is con- 
tracted. School systems employing maintenance crews on an an- 
nual salary are convinced, and available data support this point 
of view, that it is the most satisfactory method of handling the 
maintenance work. Most of the schools are crippled by a lack of 
sufficient funds for their maintenance program. 

The buildings in general can be greatly improved in attractive- 
ness through more frequent painting and more careful selection 
of color schemes. The visual comfort and efficiency can be greatly 
improved through this means. This is true in those units which 
have better buildings as well as in those with the poorer buildings. 
The lighting in older buildings, with one to four small bulbs in 
the classrooms, is very inadequate. 


Sanitary Facilities 


There are still many outdoor toilets in the group of schools 
studied. There are many old buildings with inadequate water 
pressure, obsolete seat flushing valves, and solid round seats. In 
many schools small children are using adult height stools. In most 
instances the newer buildings have eliminated these handicaps. 

The greatest problem in regard to drinking water is in the. 
small rural schools. The utensils used there are often insanitary. 
The wells, in a great many instances, do not provide for draining 
away spilt water. Too often they are shallow and affected by sur- 
face water. 

School plant policies of the various county and city adminis- 
trative units have varied greatly over a period of years. In some 
of the units the policy has been followed of keeping taxes down, 
regardless of the condition of the school buildings and equipment. 
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Instances are found in which even relatively wealthy adminis- 
trative units have a low investment in the school plant and in 
which no satisfactory building program has been developed. On 
the other hand some of these administrative units have gone ahead 
and have done a reasonably satisfactory job. 

The amount invested in the school plant per white pupil en- 
rolled in the county administrative units in 1943-44 was found 
to range from $459.19 in Currituck County to only $40.53 in Chero- 
kee County. These data are based upon the pre-war cost of school 
buildings. Since the cost of school buildings has doubled in the 
postwar years, these data need to be adjusted accordingly when 
compared with the value of buildings constructed in the postwar 
years. The investment per pupil enrolled in Negro schools was 
found to vary in 1943-44 from $187.56 in Stanly County to only 
$2.13 per pupil in Gates County. The state average for buildings 
for white children in county school systems was $154 per pupil 
and for Negroes was only $44. In cities the average for whites 
was $305 and for Negroes was $129. The range at the present 
time is practically as great apparently as it was when this study 
was made. 

There can be no real justification for such a variation in school 
plant investments. Obviously, not much of a school program can 
be expected in a county or city in which the school plants are so 
inadequate that the investment per pupil is a small fraction of 
what is found in other counties and cities. 

In general the investment in school plants tends to be lowest 
in the least wealthy counties and highest in the most wealthy, 
although, as indicated above, there are exceptions to this generali- 
zation. Table 41 gives the approximate value of school property 
per state allotted teacher in the ten most wealthy counties (based 
on assessed valuation per state allotted teacher employed) and in 
the ten least wealthy counties in the state for the year 1947-48. 
It will be noted that the ten most wealthy counties have an in- 
vestment which is considerably greater on a state allotted teacher 
basis ($5,693 to $3,170) than the ten least wealthy counties. At 
least some of those differences are explained by the fact that 
school building construction in the state has been left entirely 
to local initiative and support and by the fact that the financial 
ability of local administrative units varies so much that some of 
the least wealthy find it impossible to provide adequate school plant 
facilities when they have to rely entirely on local effort. The table 
also shows that the school plant investment in the ten most wealthy 
cities is over twice as great as in the ten least wealthy cities. The 
average investment in cities is nearly twice as great as the average 
for the rural portion of counties. 
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Table 41 


Investment in School Plants Per State Allotted Teacher Em- 
ployed in the Ten Most Wealthy Counties and Cities and in the 
Ten Least Wealthy Counties and Cities in the State. 


anes Average Plant Value Per 
“ State Allotted Teacher-1947 

Counties 

Ten"Mostt Wealthy 22222255 soto bo So eee oe $5,693 

en Jueast Wealth y.22282 =. sss ae eee een 3,170 

Average forsAll Counties (Rural) S20 222s) ee se see 4,829 
Cities 

Rens MosticWealth yest ees eo ee eee $11,921 

Ten Leasti Wealthy 953252 a) or et ee Lene oe 5,355 

A veraeesk Orel ll Ci tiese as mee a oo nein yea Soren ei 9,360 

State=Avera cee a: ae ee aoe ree ee eae Beene oe 6,055 


The average investment in the ten counties having the largest 
investment per state allotted teacher is $8,351; in the ten lowest 
counties it is only $2,844—ess than one-third as much. In the 
ten cities with the highest investment the average is $14,471, and 
in the ten cities with the lowest investment it is only $4, 294 less 
than one-third as much. 

In spite of the fact that North Carolina made considerable prog- 
ress with school building construction and school consolidation 
in the 1920’s and again during the latter part of the 1930’s, the 
investment in school plants in North Carolina has consistently been 
less than half of the average investment per pupil for the United 
States, and has been only a small fraction of the investment found 
in a number of the states which exceed the national average. In 
1943-44, according to the United States Office of Education Bien- 
nial Report, the average value of school property for enrolled 
pupil for the entire nation was $341. The average value in North 
Carolina per pupil enrolled was only $156. 


ScHOOL PLANT NEEDS 


The period between 1923 and 1930 is recognized as the period 
of great growth and development in consolidation of schools in 
North Carolina. Vast numbers of new buildings were erected dur- 
ing that period. The buildings answered very satisfactorily the 
needs of the program and the course of study of that day and, 
for a time, the program of rural school building construction was 
keeping pace with that of the cities and towns. The depression 
caused school building construction to cease almost entirely; but 
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with the advent of the Public Works Administration and Works 
Progress Administration emphasis was again given to the program 
of school building construction and, as a result, many new build- 
ings were erected over the state during the 1930’s. The state was 
far short of the goal when World War II began and the program 
had to be practically discontinued. 

During the time when building was in progress with the help 
of Public Works Administration and Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, consideration was being given to important changes in 
the course of study. As a result school systems were beginning 
to erect buildings with a number of auxiliary rooms. As the course 
of study broadened, especially as it pertained to vocational edu- 
cation, it was necessary to include sufficient space in the new build- 
ings for the new courses. Also many more types of activities were 
being carried on by students, so rooms available for these activi- 
ties in the school had to be included. Future buildings will have 
to include even more special rooms. The cities and towns have 
always taken the lead in expanding the course of study; however, 
many rural communities were quick to follow the examples set 
by the cities and towns. Much of the school plant progress made 
in this state has been due to the able efforts of the State Director 
of Schoolhouse Planning. His bulletin, Functional Principles in 
Planning School Plants, has been the guide for the planning of 
some of the state’s best school plants. 


A Look At the Future 


The schoolhouse of the past is not adequate for present and 
future educational and community needs. School plant planners 
must think in terms of larger classrooms for more pupil activities; 
provision must be made serving the many interests of adults; 
greater attention must be given to better seeing conditions for eye 
sight conservation; and more consideration must be given to the 
health and safety of occupants. 

The modern primary classroom requires abot 900 to 1,000 square 
feet of floor space. Each first grade room should be provided with 
drinking, washing, and toilet facilities. 

All elementary classrooms should be provided with work coun- 
ters, sinks, ample cabinet space for general and individual books 
and supplies, and facilities for pupils’ and teacher’s wraps. The 
trend is toward less chalkboard which should be lighter in color. 
The elementary classroom requires considerable eye level tack 
board. Classroom furniture should be informal and should permit 
easy rearrangement to meet the needs of various individual and 
group activities. Upper elementary grade rooms require about 
800 to 900 square feet of floor space for a modern program. 
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The recommendations made by the State Department of Public 
Instruction regarding science laboratories, home making facilities, 
and facilities for the teaching of vocational agriculture, shop work, 
and industrial arts are reasonably satisfactory for present needs, 
but these recommendations should be considered as minimum. 

Various types of auxiliary rooms should be included for both 
elementary and high schools: 


(a) Library rooms should certainly be included in all plans 
and ample shelving and storage space should be provided. The 
librarian should have a separate room to be used as a work room 
where records can be kept and repairs to books can be made. Also, 
there is need for table space for use by students doing reference 
work. 


(b) There should be teachers’ work rooms which are suffi- 
ciently large to provide storage space for materials as well as work 
space for teachers. 


(c) Provision should be made for the use of audio-visual aids 
because the trend is definitely toward more of this type of instruc- 
tion. . 


(d) With the increased emphasis on health and physical edu- 
cation, a clinic room is essential. It can be used by the doctors, 
dentists, and nurses when making routine check-up and be made 
to serve as a sick and first aid room. 


(e) Provision should be made for students’ activity rooms 
to serve as places where the various clubs can meet and where 
work on school newspapers may be done. 


(f) Music rooms and provisions for storing instruments should 
be included in school building plans. 


(g) The efficient administration of a school requires suitable 
space for private and general offices of the principal and his staff, 
fireproof files for the safe keeping of school records, work of jani- 
tors, and general storage. 


Large general rooms are a.necessity in the modern school plant. 
The major activities for which such space must be provided are 
assembly, recreation, and lunch. It is most desirable that each 
of these three activities be provided with a separate facility. 

Many small schools, however, will find it difficult to provide 
separate assembly and recreation facilities in addition to the re- 
quired teaching areas. The multiple purpose room is often the best 
compromise for the small school. A facility of this type is also 
very desirable for the larger schools to supplement separate audi- 
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toriums and gymnasiums. The multiple purpose room should be 
planned so it can be used for small community gatherings when 
a space smaller than the main auditorium is desirable. This room 
should be equipped with a stage, and it could answer the needs 
of both band room and dramatic arts room. 

In addition there should be small rooms to serve as music prac- 
tice rooms, with space for uniforms and costumes. Such rooms 
are useful for many other purposes. 

Many of the schools now have gymnasiums with shower and 
locker space. These should be included in all buildings in which 
they are not already provided. 

The expanding program of education demands that buildings 
be constructed with ample space to take care of all the needs of 
a growing program. Consideration should also be given to the 
fact that in North Carolina, within the next few years, there will 
probably be a 25 per cent increase in the number of children at- 
tending school, due to increased birth rates and better attendance 
when the recommendations in the chapters in this volume be- 
come operative. A wise and economical program will consider 
future needs in present planning. 


FINANCING THE SCHOOL PLANT PROGRAM 


Neglect of State Responsibility 


The State of North Carolina assumes responsibility for the pay- 
ment of salaries of teachers and some clerical workers and janitors. 
It provides limited transportation, fuel, water, and light. There 
its financial assistance ends. The counties must provide funds for 
capital outlay, maintenance of plant, debt service, and insurance. 

These divided responsibilities have brought about an unbalanced 
situation. The wealthier counties have been able to provide and 
maintain fairly edequate buildings, whereas the poorer counties 
have not been able to provide plants which would meet even 
minimum requirements for carrying out the educational program. 
Conditions observed in the nine counties in which special studies 
have been made may be assumed to be typical of conditions pre- 
vailing throughout the state. There is a tremendous contrast be- 
tween facilities offered by the wealthier counties and those pro- 
vided by those economically less fortunate. No one could expect 
a rural school in Wilkes County, for instance, to carry on a pro- 
gram in its obsolete and inadequate plant comparable to that 
found in the better rural schools of Guilford or Forsyth. The 
contrast is even greater if comparison is made with city systems in 
these counties. On the one hand children are sitting two in a seat 
at a ramshackle desk, sixty to a room, warmed by a dilapidated 
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iron stove, under a leaking roof, with no artificial light, in a school 
which has no sanitary facilities and no playground space. On the 
other hand, children are attending schools which are heated by 
concealed radiation thermostatically controlled and which have 
well ventilated rooms, modern lighting equipment, sanitary toilet 
facilities, and ample playground space. Naturally the best teach- 
ers are attracted to these better schools and so the child in the 
poorer county suffers a double loss. The philosophy of education 
in North Carolina is based on equal opportunity for all the children 
of the state, but under the present system there is no equality of 
opportunity. The wide variation in the ability of the 100 counties 
to finance suitable facilities constitutes a major school building 
problem in North Carolina. 


Dual Responsibility for Plant at Local Level 


Funds for capital outlay, maintenance, and debt service are 
provided by the county commissioners. The city and county boards 
of education make up their budgets based on the needs of their 
system but the amount of the tax levy is a matter determined by 
the commissioners. Funds required by law to be used for main- 
tenance of plants are derived from fines, forfeitures, penalties, 
dog taxes, and poll taxes. In addition to funds from these sources, 
there is usually a levy for current expenses. The difficulty county 
and city superintendents have in making up a budget can readily 
be understood when much of the principal revenue comes from 
such unpredictable sources. Some county commissioners are not 
primarily interested in the needs of the schools, and consequently, 
fail to levy sufficient taxes to provide minimum requirements. 


The local political situation is often a factor in determining sup- 
port given by the commissioners. Theoretically, capital outlay for 
school buildings should be distributed to the county and city ad- 
ministrative units on the basis of need, but actually this is disre- 
garded in many counties. Discrimination in favor of rural schools 
exists in some sections and in favor of city systems in other locali- 
ties, depending upon the local political situation. : 


Additional Facilities Needed 


The committee estimates that it will require approximately 
$150,000,000 to provide the additional school facilities now urgently 
needed and to renovate and modernize existing plants in the state. 

Table 42 shows the distribution of the proposed program ac- 
cording to sites, new buildings, additions, alterations, and equip- 
ment for both white and Negro schools. These estimates are based 
on returns of questionnaires, current cost corrections of previous 
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estimates by the State Department of Public Instruction, and 
the best judgment of the committee based on its observations and 
inspection visits throughout the state. 


Table 42 
Estimated School Plant Needs of North Carolina! 


Nature of Need White Schools Negro Schools Total 

Acquisition and Improvement of Sites_______ $ 1,000,000 $ 500,000 $ 1,500,000 

Construction of New Buildings__-__-_-___-_- 37,000,000 41,500,000 78,500,000 

Construction of Additions and Annexes __-_-_- 33,000,090 15,000,000 48 000,000 

Alterations and Renovations_..._.------___- 9,000,000 3,000,000 12,000,000 
Equipment and Furniture for Old and 

New Buildings PR ete Sas ene ae REO - 5,000,000 5,060,000 10,000,000 

ANCHO NE. 5 ee a aie tee EM Ae ap a , $ 85,000,000 $ 65,000,000 $ 150,000,000 


Inasmuch as there has been but little or no building in most 
counties during the war years, there is an accumulated emergency 
need. This situation is becoming more aggravated each year be- 
cause of increased enrollments as a result of high birth rates 
during the war years. In the past seven years 663,074 babies were 
born in North Carolina. The trend is still upward. In 1947 there 
was an increase of 12,425 births over the previous year. 

Another factor to be considered in estimating building needs 
is teacher load. A great deal has been said about reducing the 
teacher load by allocating fewer pupils per teacher in the larger 
schools. The load cannot be lightened in many situations, how- 
ever, unless more classrooms are provided. Today many schools 
are unable to employ their full allotment of teachers due to lack 
of space. Many are now using auditoriums, basements, and every 
other available space for improvised classrooms. As a _ typical 
example, the committee found a large consolidated school in 
Eastern North Carolina with a state allotment of 31 teachers which 
was unable to employ more than 28 due to lack of room. 


Negro Schools 


The Negro schools deserve special consideration. Generally 
speaking, they are in much worse condition than the white schools. 
In 1945 over 60 per cent of the Negro high school children of the 


1Estimates presented by the State Board of Education. Since the report of the 
Commission shows the needs to be more than $156,000,000. 
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state were enrolled in schools below the standard required for 
accreditment. Of the 201 Negro high schools, 96 employed from 
one to three teachers. Children attending these schools cannot . 
receive credits required for entrance to college. 

Consolidation is far from complete throughout the state. The 
committee recommends that further consolidation be effected as 
rapidly as possible. The State School Plant Division of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has made recommendations which 
should guide county boards of education in planning a satisfactory 
program of consolidation. 


Lack of Ability to Meet Needs 


The committee found that all counties are in need of additional 
school facilities and that most are not able to provide fully for 
their current needs. Inflated building costs have made long range 
plans of some counties wholly inadequate to meet the needs of 
today. Before the war the cost per classroom ran from $4,000 to 
$4,500. At the present time the cost of bare classrooms runs from 
$8,000 to $10,000 or more and other essential facilities have ad- 
vanced in the same proportion. Even many of the wealthier coun- 
ties are unable to provide for their needs without a heavy tax 
burden. For example, Mecklenburg County voted bonds in the 
amount of $6,000,000 for school building purposes but now finds 
it will require more than $10,000,000 to carry out the program. 
Even if some counties voted bonds up to the full amount of their 
ability, they would have only a fraction of enough to meet their 
immediate and urgent needs. 

The only solution to the school building problem is immediate 
and substantial aid from the state based on the needs of each county 
and its ability to finance its building program. The people of North 
Carolina are beginning to become acutely aware of the situation 
confronting the school boards and county commissioners at this 
time. The idea of state aid is being discussed more and more fre- 
quently by the man on the street, and a number of editorials favor- 
ing state aid have appeared in leading state publications. Recently 
the President of the North Carolina Association of County Com- 
missioners, addressing the officials of eight counties, appealed for 
their support of a legislative program to place the burden of pro- 
viding school buildings on the state. 

As stated previously, this study shows that the sum of approxi- 
mately $150,000,000 is needed to bring the school plants of the 
state up to minimum standards. Slightly more than $100,000,000 
is necessary for the immediate and urgent needs. There are 22 
counties which have an average valuation per child of $5,800 
whereas the remaining 78 counties have an average valuation of. 
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only $2,500 per child. State aid for school buildings is absolutely 
necessary for most of the counties of the state. North Carolina 
cannot possibly guarantee an adequate minimum foundation pro- 
gram of education to all children unless the state itself supplements 
the efforts of the local school administrative units to provide school 
buildings. 

The following three methods of state aid for school buildings 
have been proposed: first, a continuing annual appropriation 
based upon a uniform amount per state allotted teacher and the 
taxpaying ability of the counties; second, an emergency grant from 
the state’s surplus based upon average daily attendance or state 
allotted teacher and taxpaying ability, and third, expansion of 
the loan fund from the state’s surplus. The first method is the 
most significant proposal because it provides for a long-time solu- 
tion of the school building problems of the state. The first plan 
would be better still, however, if it were combined with either 
the second or third plan. The second plan alone would not solve 
the school building problem because only half of the urgent need 
for school buildings could be provided for even if all the state’s 
surplus were appropriated for this purpose. The third plan would 
enable some of the poorer counties to receive better interest rates 
on school bonds but this plan alone would be of little help because, 
as was pointed out above, most of the counties would not have the 
borrowing capacity to issue the necessary bonds. The third plan 
would not solve the problem even if bond limits were entirely 
removed because such a plan would make property taxes con- 
fiscatory in the poorer counties. Borrowing money is easy but 
the repayment of loans constitutes the real problem. 


Principles and Conditions of State Participation 


The committee recommends a six year emergency school build- 
ing program as well as a continuing program in which the state 
will participate by making available grants in aid to all counties 
meeting certain specified conditions: Any plan must be predicated 
upon county participation based on its taxpaying ability. The 
state should provide grants in aid to the counties including the 
cities in amounts indicated by the application of an objective for- 
mula. This formula must be worked out carefully so that no dis- 
crimination will result. Counties which have already voted bonds 
for school buildings should not be penalized. State money should 
be available only for projects for which the locations and plans 
are approved by the State Department of Public Instruction in 
accordance with standards prescribed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 
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Table 43 
Immediate School Building Needs in the Postwar Period 


IA VGry ore ae tne 


Cabarrus__-_-:-. 
Caldwell _______ 
Camden] 2.2222 
Carteret_._____- 


Columbus. ----- 
Cravensseesease 
Cumberland.--- 
Currituck_-_-_-_-- 


Edgecombe -___ 
Horsy.theeseteee 
iMedia = es 


Haywood.----- 
Henderson_--__- 


Estimate of 
Minimum 
Building Needs* 
(Counties In- 
cluding Cities) 


3,500,000 
188,100 
252,000 

1,879,000 
850,000 

1,050,000 

1,645,960 
605,000 
898 , 200 

2,603 , 800 

3,000,000 
800 ,000 

4,125,000 

1,325,000 

15,000 

1,144,500 
280,000 

3,250,000 
650,000 
784,309 

1,230,000 

85,000 

2,700,000 

3,195,000 

1,575,000 

1,839,000 
481,000 
220,000 

3,420,000 

2,150,000 

1,720,000 

5,175,000 

1,341,950 

2,900,000 

1,646,000 

5,562, 128 
636,000 
350,000 — 
430,000 
662,000 

4,419,000 

2,780,000 

1,064,000 
885,000 

1,136,000 


Unused Borrow- 
ing Capacity 
For Schools 
as of June 30, 

1947 Based 

Upon the 5 Per 

Cent Limitt 


2,137,953 
382,944 
273 ,848 
828, 837 
285,076 
221 ,636 

1,112,178 
614,278 
496, 884 
180,251 

1,660,833 

1,369,680 

2,930,494 

1,319,986 
153,319 
192,720 
435,419 

2,701,678 
865, 827 
433,768 

374,150 

93,656 
1,643,152 
1,084, 663 

541,719 

1,327,868 
140,393 
138,396 

1,598,653 
663,276 
826, 102 

8,340,863 

1,182,774 

12,198,734 
(PU GORE 

4,856,112 
276,940 
301,091 
961,451 
298,271 

7,583,264 

1,791,677 

1,226,091 

1,110,542 
430,532 


Estimate of 
Minimum 

Building Needs* 
(Counties In- 
cluding Cities) 


— 


Unused Borrow- 
ing Capacity 
For Schools 
as of June 30, 

1947 Based 

Upon the 5 Per 

Cent Limitt 


Iredell = ixcewee =: 
JACkSOnmeae= =e 


Madison _____=- 
Mantinoess= sa 
McDowell____-_- 
Mecklenburg__- 
Mitchelizs ses" 


New Hanover - 
Northampton - 
Onslowetes. == 


Perquimans._-_- 
PersOnseine ae 


Randolph__---- 
Richmond ---__- 
Robeson __--_--- 
Rockingham__- 


350,000 
200,000 
792,800 
2,160,000 
1,000,000 
2,375,000 
967,800 
665,000 
1,086,000 
844,000 
783 ,000 
598 , 400 
770,000 
1,360,000 
4,156,000 
1,526,000 
510,000 
2,860,000 
2,264,400 
650,000 
700,000 
440 ,000 
1,285,000 
1,140,000 
674,000 
150,000 
375,000 
1,913,000 
4,335,000 
334,700 
2,050,000 
1,400,000 
3,930,000 
4,280,000 
2,180,000 
1,020,000 
1,534,000 
911,701 
1,074,000 
900,000 
1,291,000 
325,000 
880,000 
345 ,000 
1,265,000 


517,721 
386 ,300 
205 , 865 
1,696 ,362 
496 , 834 
1,339,934 
74,384 
679 ,925 
1,339,654 
875,509 
499 ,578 
400,043 
787,740 
813, 223 
7,550,380 
295, 789 
446,479 
1,132,548 
1,975,678 
3,034,530 
603 , 193 
784,163 
1,135,252 
87,613 
598, 137 
491 , 267 
295,125 
543 , 660 
1,950,626 
66,926 
1,375,940 
1,251,334 
1,500,101 
2,659,349 
2,949,131 
573 , 867 
1,099,000 
475 , 633 
1,190,042 
540,736 
1,349,036 
172,758 
523 ,3850 
167 ,843 
919,290 
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Unused Borrow- 


Estimate of ing Capacity 


Minimum For Schools 
Building Needs* | as of June 30, 
(Counties In- 1947 Based 


cluding Cities) | Upon the 5 Per 
Cent Limitt 


Unused Borrow- 


Estimate of ing Capacity 


Minimum For Schools 
Building Needs*| as of June 30, 
(Counties In- 1947 Based 


cluding Cities) Upon the 5 Per 
Cent Limitt 


— ee SE | | | | 


Wancele sets 1,370,000 1,003 , 294 Walkes =: 22 ee 3,142,000 878,878 
Wakesea eu t: 5,100,000 4,469 ,384 Wilson see==— ee 3,790,000 1,237,960 
Wistrren=. sass 501,000 583 , 481 Viadkinee ese 1,160,000 551,192 
Washington_-_- 1,200,000 114,076 Yianceyeas ase 820,000 228,578 
Watauga-_----.- 916,000 400 ,323 we 

Waynes sts 2 1,280,000 1,513,271 TOPAT s222 156,377,748 


* Estimate furnished by Division of School House Planning of the State Department of Public Instruc 
tion. This estimate includes buildings needed which are not programmed for construction and building 
needs which have recently been programmed for construction. : 

{+ Based upon the 5 per cent limit on indebtedness. Under certain conditions this limit can be increased 
to 8 per cent. This column represents the difference between the outstanding school indebtedness as of June 
30, 1947 and 5 per cent of the assessed valuation. Source of data: The School Building Problem in North 
Carolina, Report of a special committee of the State Board of Education adopted by the State Board of 
Education. 


PLANNING THE SCHOOL PLANT PROGRAM 


The planning of a plant program is a cooperative undertaking 
involving many specialists, group interest, and school and com- 
munity needs. School boards, the administrative staff, principals, 
committees of teachers, custodians, and even pupils should be uti- 
lized in plant planning. It is also essential to bring into active 
participation key leaders from several walks of life representing 
the areas concerned. 


The success obtained in making the lay citizen in each com- 
munity feel that he has had an active part in planning the building 
program will determine the ease with which the program can be 
launched. The organization should bring the leading citizens in 
touch with buildings and equipment in other districts where the 
program is well advanced. Lay members of local planning boards 
should be shown excellent schools in areas similar to their own. 
Each leader can by conversation, conferences, visual aids, and 
data supplied by the superintendent’s office carry his particular 
community along with the process of planning the program. 


School Organization 


In planning a plant program the entire administrative staff and 
the planning committee should have sufficient data on the unit 
to understand and approve the size, type, and location of attend- 
ance areas. Many of the difficulties of planning will arise from 


problems in this field. The planning committees should have data 
23 
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maps, and expert advice to back up every decision involving neces- 
sary changes in the boundaries of the school district. The strong- 
est talent in the administrative organization could devote consider- 
able time in carrying to the people the reasons for the size of the 
area, and the type and location of schools. If changes are contem- 
plated in the local school administrative unit, attendance areas, 
or grade grouping for internal organization, these changes must 
be taken into consideration in planning a plant program to meet 
future needs. 

An illustration of the effect of organization on school plants 
is provided by the problem of housing small high schools satis- 
factorily. North Carolina has 89 high schools with only one or two 
teachers each, 472 high schools with from three to five teachers, and 
344 high schools with from six to eleven teachers. Only 73 
of the state’s 978 high schools (both white and Negro) have twelve 
or more teachers. At least three teachers per high school grade 
(twelve teachers in a four-year high school) are required for a 
unit sufficiently large to justify the expense of providing all of 
the plant facilities necessary for a modern program of secondary 
education. North Carolina will either have to consolidate most 
of its small high schools before launching an extensive housing 
program or be forced to choose between excessive per-pupil plant 
costs and ineffective programs. 


Long-Range Planning 


The good school serves a twofold function. Heretofore buildings 
have been designated almost exclusively for use of the day school 
pupils. Under present conditions the school plant should be in 
use twelve months a year and should be open for community 
use in the afternoons and evenings. The citizens of the community 
should be thoroughly informed about the planning of the school 
both for community and conventional school uses. The type of 
building, as discussed elsewhere, should vary according to the 
size of the community and the type of agriculture or industry 
existing in the community. Ample facilities for every phase of 
the community life should be provided in the local school plant. 

A careful study of the community and its future growth must 
be taken into consideration in planning and locating the buildings. 
The buildings should be so constructed that additional units can 
be added with a minimum amount of cost. Existing facilities will 
of necesity have to be worked into this program. Before any 
rehabilitation or renovation is started, a long range master plan 
should be determined and the buildings as nearly as possible ren- 
ovated to fit into the long-range program. 

In planning and locating new buildings consideration must be 
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given to the expected growth in the community, the addition of 
needed facilities for future school and community programs, future 
highway plans, and the possibility of extending the public school 
program to include kindergarten and grades thirteen and fourteen. 

Chief factors to be kept in mind are expected growth of the 
community; the amount of usuable existing facilities; the number 
of pupils enrolled in elementary and high school; the health, 
vocational, recreational, and scholastic space and equipment 
needed; and the ability of the community, with expected outside 
assistance, to finance the program. 


ADMINISTERING THE PLANT PROGRAM 


Responsibilities of the State 


The administration of the school plant program should be a 
joint responsibility of state and local school governments. The 
State Department of Public Instruction is concerned with the 
financing of school plants, minimum regulatory standards govern- 
ing school sites, the erection and remodeling of school buildings, 
and the installation and maintenance of facilities. To this end 
the state should act in a consultative capacity, as interpreter of 
regulations and codes, and finally it should have authority to ap- 
prove school building plans, inspect buildings, and condemn 
existing facilities when hazardous. 

The State Department of Public Instruction should have author- 
ity to prepare and enforce codes and regulations bearing on the 
location of schools and school plant construction to insure safety, 
sanitation, healthfulness, educational adequacy, and flexibility of 
plant. There should be minimum qualifying standards regard- 
ing size and type of classrooms, laboratories, libraries, gymnasiums, 
lunchrooms, toilet rooms, and other necessary facilities. 

Guides and handbooks containing suggestions should be pub- 
lished at intervals for the use of local boards, administrators, and 
architects. 

The State Department of Public Instruction should maintain 
a staff of well-trained and qualified specialists on school plant 
problems. They should be constantly engaged in research and in 
study of school plant planning and the practical application of 
new ideas in the planning and construction of school buildings. 
Often local school officials and board members are not experienced 
or trained in the administration of a school building program and 
local pressure may result in serious or costly mistakes. The State 
Department of Public Instruction, considering the situation from 
all angles, has the opportunity to make or suggest impartial sur- 
veys and give full advantage of its experience and knowledge. 
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Such problems as consolidation, selection of sites, and the de- 
termination of building objectives require expert and special as- 
sistance. 


Architects need the advice and opinions of trained and experi- 
enced school men. The building is an educational tool, a means 
to an end. It should be educationally functional in plan and lay- 
out. The state department staff can render useful and valuable 
service in this connection. There should not be a “state” or a “set”’ 
pattern of school buildings. Local initiative should be used in 
tailoring buildings to fit specific situations. Final decisions should 
be made by the local authorities on those matters not covered by 
state regulations. The state, however, cannot neglect its responsi- 
bility to provide consultative school plant services beyond the 
enforcement of health and safety regulations. 


In light of the very large school plant program with which the 
state is now faced, it is essential that school plant personnel and 
services be increased at the state level. 


In addition to its director, the Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
should be provided with two field school plant consultants (to 
assist school officials and architects with surveys and the prepara- 
tion of plans), a landscape designer (to assist in the developing of 
adequate, useful, and attractive school sites), and architectural 
draftsman (to prepare maps and suggestive sketches of room lay- 
outs), and the necessary statistical and clerical services. 


Responsibilities at the Local Level 


The planning of a long-range master plant program requires 
considerable time and study. Certain objectives should be clearly 
fixed and decided upon. Surveys and conferences to include peo- 
ple both inside and outside the profession should be held. Popu- 
lation trends, school and community activities, the number of 
pupils, and the kind of education desired are some of the topics 
to be covered in such an overall long-range study. But with all 
this, the plan should not become rigid or restricted to one point 
of view. It should be flexible. The problem of fitting old buildings 
and new buildings into a general program requires knowledge 
and experience. To remodel or demolish may be largely deter- 
mined by the cost factor. If a building is likely to require an 
addition, that factor should be included in the original planning. 

The selection, purchase, and development of a school site is 
of vast importance to a city or community. An administrator and 
his board should be led to realize this. All possible phases of city 
or community development should be taken into consideration. 
Spot maps of home locations and general residential sections of 
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the district should be prepared. The site should be ample in size 
before the building is erected. 

The school board and superintendent should hold conferences 
with teachers, supervisors, and principals. The architect may be 
trained and experienced in the field of school architecture but he 
cannot take the place of the educational staff in early planning. 
The plant problem must be determined first by the persons who 
will use the building and facilities. The development of a school 
site should be in keeping with both school and community needs. 

The 1948 yearbook of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators lists the following as things to do in planning a build- 
ing: (a) subordinate building to students, (b) fit building to site, 
(c) adapt building to climate, (d) develop school as a part of a 
total community plan, (e) make money serve—not dominate the 
planning, (f) translate actual program and philosophy of edu- 
cation into the building planning, (g) constantly re-evaluate 
standards and plans of construction, and (h) scorn stylistic fashion 
—let beauty derive from fitness. 

In the selection of an architect the school board should give 
first consideration to the professional qualifications of his staff, 
willingness to cooperate with educators, and experience in school 
designing. He should be-a registered member of a reputable pro- 
fessional organization of architects and a regular reader of pro- 
fessional journals, books, and materials on school plant planning. 
An architect should be willing to work with consultants and mem- 
bers of the state department regarding the functional design of 
the building. 

The architect is both a planning technician and a supervisor 
of construction. He is a paid representative of the school board. 
If he cannot be present to supervise all operations during con- 
struction, it is good practice to employ a clerk-of-the-works for 
daily inspection of construction operations. 

Funds for the purchase of furniture and equipment should be 
included in the original plant budget. Equipment should fit the 
school building as well as the educational program. A survey of 
available and suitable equipment should be accomplished before 
the acceptance of bids. The trend is toward more functional types 
and lighter colors in school furniture. 

A well-organized and properly functioning program for the 
operation and maintenance of the school plant is an essential fac- 
tor in efficient school administration. The school plant represents 
an investment that must be protected from carelessness and 
vandalism. Those charged with the responsibility for maintaining 
and operating school plants should (a) provide for an annual sur- 
vey of repairs and replacements, (b) allocate sufficient funds to 
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keep buildings in a good state of repair, (c) keep a trained and 
experienced staff for maintenance and operation, and (d) use 
standard materials and equipment on repair jobs. 

Physical and mental health, habits, attitudes, and ideals of chil- 
dren are influenced by their school surroundings. It is of para- 
mount importance that policies and procedures relating to school 
sanitation and cleanliness be established and enforced. It is neces- 
sary to provide adequate janitorial supplies, tools and equipment, 
and suitable facilities for the custodians. 

Many people who never see the inside of a school plant judge 
the school by the outside of the building, the lawn, and the trees 
surrounding the building. If these present a pleasing appearance 
the impression is likely to be favorable. School grounds should 
be attractive but they must first of all meet the needs of the chil- 
dren. Grounds must be large enough to allow for building ex- 
pansion, play, grass and shrub areas, and other desirable features. 
Each site should be composed of at least ten acres for a ten-teacher 
school and should be increased about an acre for each additional 
two teachers. 

On the local level, the superintendent is the key figure in the 
school plant program. The community, board, and staff will expect 
him to have informed opinions on all problems which arise. He 
may have the assistance of surveys, consultants, architects, re- 
lated local agencies, and community representatives, but the final 
responsibility of the superintendent cannot be delegated. 


Cooperative Planning of School Plants 


The school plant should be an educational tool. Each school 
building should be tailored to fit its specific requirements and local 
conditions. The planning of an educational plant is a codperative 
undertaking requiring the best thinking of many specialists and 
interested school and community groups. 


In developing long-range master school plant programs and in 
the planning of individual plants, school officials should organize 
the school personnel into study committees to consider school- 
housing needs. It is also essential that the planning groups include 
representatives from lay groups interested in the use of the school 
plants as community activity centers. The school is not merely 
a formal institution for imparting specific bits of knowledge to 
children between six and sixteen. The modern school is a learning 
and experience laboratory for the growth and development of 
children, youth, and adults. The school plant facilities might well 
be made available for use of the entire community in the evenings, 
weekends, and vacation periods. There are such schools and the 
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trend is definitely in that direction. The school plants of the state 
should be planned for more extensive community use. 

Long-range school plant programs cannot be developed intelli- 
gently except in terms of school district organization, grade groups, 
and contemplated educational programs and community services. 
For example, the 8-4 organization is now prevalent in the rural 
areas of the state, and many of the high schools are entirely too 
small for efficient and effective operation. Should the state decide 
to reorganize its rural and village schools according to the 6-6 
pattern, with six-year secondary schools sufficiently large for 
effective programs, such a decision should be made prior to the 
planning and construction of school plant facilities. 


Implications of Other Chapters of This Report for School Plant 
Planning 


Other chapters of this report point out deficiencies in the state’s 
school system and propose remedial measures. Nearly all of these 
recommendations involve the expansion of school plant facilities. 
Some of the recommendations for educational improvement with 
major implications for the school plant are: reduction of teacher 
load, expansion of vocational education, better health and guid- 
ance programs, provision of school lunches, special programs for 
handicapped children, modernization of teaching procedures, de- 
velopment of adult education, use of the school as a community 
center, consolidation of high schools into more effective units, 
better school attendance enforcement, and a greater use of in- 
structional supplies and audio-visual aids. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. To replace at least 400 white and 1,000 Negro school plants 
which should be abandoned, 3,500 elementary classrooms, 2,500 
high school classrooms, 2,500 special instruction rooms, and 1,500 
large general rooms should be erected for white schools; and 3,500 
elementary classrooms, 1,500 high school classrooms, 1,500 special 
instruction rooms, and 1,000 large general rooms should be erected 
for Negro schools. This makes a total of 17,500 needed rooms plus 
the accessory administrative and service facilities. 


2. The state should undertake a school construction program 
for the erection of the foregoing and other needed facilities during 
the next 10 years at an estimated cost of $150,000,000 as follows: 
sites $1,500,000, new buildings $78,500,000, additions $48,000,000, 
renovation $12,000,000, and equipment $10,000,000. 


3. A school plant financing plan should be developed to provide 
at least $100,000,000 during the next six years for the most urgently 
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needed facilities. The financing plan should provide for annual 
state allotments for capital outlay based upon state allotted teach- 
ers and taxpaying ability. As much as practicable and needed for 
this urgent six-year program should be provided from state surplus 
funds. 


4. The plant financing plan should be based on a need-and- 
ability formula which allocates need according to the number of 
state allotted teachers in the counties and local effort according 
to the taxpaying abilities of the counties. 


5. State school plant aid should be made available only for 
projects the locations and plans of which have been approved by 
the Division of Schoolhouse Planning of the State Department of 
Public Instruction under regulations of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 


6. The Division of Schoolhouse Planning should (a) prepare, 
in cooperation with the State Board of Health and the State Fire 
Marshal, school plant regulations and be given the authority to 
enforce these regulations when they are adopted by the State Board 
of Education; (b) prepare and issue guide manuals beyond regula- 
tory authority; and (c) provide extensive consultative service on 
county school plant surveys, functional planning, and plant man- 
agement. 


7. The Division of Schoolhouse Planning, with cooperation from 
the institutions of higher learning, should expand and improve the 
program for the training of school plant operation and maintenance 
personnel. 


8. In addition to the director, the Division of Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning should be provided with (a) two field supervisors for surveys 
and functional planning, (b) one supervisor of landscaping, (c) 
one supervisor of plant operation and maintenance, (d) one drafts- 
man, (e) the necessary statistical and clerical services, and (f) 
adequate travel allowance. 


9. The state should develop some form of state-wide school 
plant insurance program such as state self insurance or state under- 
writing or purchase of long-term contracts from approved insurance 
companies. : 


10. The location of school centers and the size, type, and loca- 
tion of school plants should be determined on the basis of careful 
studies or surveys. The organization of administrative units and 
attendance areas, selection of sites, development of building plans, 
and the selection of equipment should be ‘lone in terms of the 
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educational programs and community services to be accommodated 
in each plant. 


11. School plant planning should be a codperative undertaking 
involving the State Division of Schoolhouse Planning, county and 
local school administrators and supervisors, teachers, custodians, 
pupils, non-school public agencies, interested lay groups, architects, 
and engineers. | 


12. Each school administrative unit, or two or more units in co- 
operation, should provide a school plant maintenance staff and 
warehouse and service shops for a continuous and scheduled pro- 
gram of plant repairs and renovation, and adequate budgets should 
be provided for this purpose. 


13. Trained custodians should be provided in the ratio of one 
full-time custodian for approximately every ten teachers. 


14. In planning new school plants, additions, and remodelings, 
special attention should be given to the following features: 


(a) Large well-planned school sites with ample space for build- 
ings, drives, plantings, and areas for school and community recrea- 
tions. 


(b) Special provisions for community use of school buildings. 


(c) Window design, artificial illumination, and color schemes 
as they affect visual comfort and efficiency. 


(d) One story buildings wherever feasible. 


(e) Large classrooms with adequate supply cabinets, work 
counters, and sinks in the elementary schools. 


(f{) Adequate and suitably equipped special instruction rooms 
for science, art, homemaking, business education, music and band, 
general and vocational shops, and libraries. 


(g) Special rooms and facilities for children who are handi- 
capped to the extent that they need these facilities. 


(h) Auditoriums with stages adequate for dramatics, physical 
recreation facilities with dressing and shower suites, and suitable 
lunchrooms with food service facilities. 


(i) Special wiring and installations for audio-visual aids. 


(j) Adequate and suitable office space for the principal and his 
central staff, counseling and guidance offices, conference rooms, 
teachers’ work rooms, parents’ rooms, and student activity rooms. 


(k) Health suites and rest rooms. 
(1) Efficient service facilities for heating, ventilating, and 
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custodial service; and adequate and properly located sanitary 
facilities. 

(m) Ample storage space to meet all needs. 

(n) Garages and suitable facilities should be provided for the 
storage and maintenance of school busses. 


(0) Adequate and convenient facilities should be provided for 
the administrative offices of the local school administrative unit. 


CHAPTER XIV 


STATE EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND 
: ADMINISTRATION 


Rese. for the organization and administration of 
schools is both a state and local function of government. Under 
the Tenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
the responsibility for public education has generally been inter- 
preted as one of the powers of government reserved to the states. 
Every state in the nation has created some type of administrative 
organization or machinery through which the state performs cer- 
tain educational functions. But every state has also found it 
necessary to create local school administrative units to which it 
delegates large authority and through which it discharges much 
of its primary responsibility for education. 

No system of education in any state can give to the children 
of that state the best kind of educational opportunities possible 
within the limits of funds available unless it establishes both state 
and local school organization and administration on a sound pro- 
fessional basis. North Carolina has already made much progress 
in this direction. But additional steps as outlined in subsequent 
pages need to be taken now if North Carolina is to continue its 
program of school improvement. 


xs 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Although North Carolina’s first Constitution! provided “that a 
school or schools shall be established by the Legislature for the 
convenient instruction of youth .. . and all useful learning shall 
be duly encouraged and promoted in one or more universities,” 
no legislation implementing this mandate was enacted, except 
that of chartering the university in 1789, until 1825 when the 
Literary Fund was created.? It was not until 1837 that the pro- 
ceeds of this fund were deemed adequate for launching a system 
of public education and the directors were authorized to submit 
a plan for setting up the state’s public school system. 


Office of State Superintendent 


Although a state educational executive officer was strongly 
recommended in the plan submitted, the first public school law, 
passed January 8, 1839, made no provision for an executive to 
direct the program. State administration was confined to disburse- 


1Constitution of 1776, Article XLI. 
2 Public Laws of 1825-26, Ch. I. 
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ments from the Literary Fund by the President (the Governor) 
and Directors of the Literary Board (Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, the Speaker of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and the Treasurer of the State). 

Following the passage of this law providing for the establish- 
ment of a system of public schools in 1839, frequent efforts were 
made to provide for a directing head whose whole time would 
be devoted to education. Finally, in 1852, “an act to provide for 
the appointment of a Superintendent of Common Schools, and for 
other purposes” was enacted; and on January 1, 1853, the first 
State Superintendent, Calvin H. Wiley, took office, having been 
elected to the post by the legislature in accordance with the law. 

Wiley served as head of the state’s public school system until 
the office was abolished on March 10, 1866, for lack of funds to 
meet expenses. The Literary Board continued to function during 
this period. The position was reestablished in 1868, as an elective 
office under the title ‘Superintendent of Public Instruction.” 


State Board of Education 


The Constitution of 1868, adopted under the Reconstruction Act 
following the Civil War, provided for a State Board of Education 
consisting of the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of 
State, Treasurer, Auditor, Superintendent of Public Works, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and the Attorney General. This 
board succeeded ‘“‘to all the powers and trusts of the President 
and Directors of the Literary Fund” which was abolished, and 
in addition was given the authority “to legislate and make all 
needful rules and regulations in relation to free public schools 
and the educational funds of the State.” 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, this time to be elected 
for a four year term by the people, was made secretary of the board. 
The revised Constitution of 1876 omitted the Superintendent of 
Public Works as a state official. This ex-officio board remained 
in power until 1943 when it and the several other boards and com- 
missions that had been established were combined by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution into a new State Board of Education 
consisting of the Lieutenant Governor, the State Treasurer, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and one member from each 
congressional district to be appointed by the Governor. A subse- 
quent amendment, effective in 1945, changed the number of ap- 
pointive members to ten. 


Other Boards 
In 1897 authority was granted the State Board of Education 
to appoint a State Board of Examiners to prepare a course of study, 
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outline methods of teaching and_ school government, prepare 
examinations, and grant certificates to persons desiring to teach. 
This was purely a professional subcommittee of the State Board 
of Education. This board lasted only four years. In 19173 pro- 
vision was made for another State Board of Examiners which 
would have control of the certification of teachers. The duties of 
this board were transferred to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in 1921 as the Division of Certification, now the Division of 
Professional Service. The various textbook committees and com- 
missions, which since 1901 have evaluated and recommended the 
books which the State Board of Education has adopted for use in 
the public schools, have constituted still other sub-organizations 
of the state board. 

Beginning in 1919 with the passage of an act? by the General 
Assembly accepting the provisions of the federal act providing 
for the promotion of vocational education, a number of state organi- 
zations were established, with special powers and duties relating 
to the public schools, independent of the State Board of Education. 
This first state body was designated as the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Since the state superintendent was executive 
officer of this board with a Division of Vocational Education as 
a part of the Department of Public Instruction, some codrdination 
of school administration was maintained. 


Establishment of Dual and Multiple Type Organization 


In 1927, however, with the creation of a State Board of Equali- 
zation, the dual type of state school administration arose. This 
board consisted of the Lieutenant Governor, as chairman, and 
eleven members appointed by the Governor, with one from each 
of the eleven congressional districts. The board, maintaining a 
staff separate from the state superintendent’s office, was charged 
with the primary duty of equalizing taxable property values as 
a basis for distributing the state equalizing fund. 

The State Board of Equalization continued in power, with in- 
creasing authority in connection with the schools being assigned 
to it at each legislative session, until 1933 when it was superseded 
by the State School Commission. This commission was composed 
of 14 members, with the Lieutenant Governor as chairman and 
‘the state superintendent as vice-chairman. Other members were 
the State Treasurer and one member appointed by the Governor 
from each of the congressional districts. The commission was 
given broad powers in connection with the operation of the schools. 


3 Public Laws of 1917, Chapter 146. 
4 Public Laws of 1919, Chapter 119. 
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An executive secretary with a staff, together with committees from 
the board membership, administered its rules and regulations. 

In 1935 two other separate and distinct state school adminis- 
trative bodies were created. These were the State Textbook Pur- 
chase and Rental Commission and the State Board of Commercial 
Edueation. The first named, which became the State Textbook 
Commission in 1937, had charge of the purchase and distribution 
of the textbooks used in the public schools. Its members were 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Director of the Division of Purchase and Contract, and 
two members appointed by the Governor. With the state superin- 
tendent as ex-officio chairman of this body, its staff operated as 
a division of the State Department of Public Instruction. 

The State Board of Commercial Education was created to regu- 
late the establishment and operation of business schools. It was 
composed of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
Director of the Division of Instructional Service, the Director of 
the Division of Vocational Education, and two persons, appointed 
by the Governor, who were owners and operators of business 
schools. The Division of Vocational Education was made responsi- 
ble for administering the rules and regulations of this board. 


PRESENT EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
The State Board of Education 


The Constitution of North Carolina, as amended in 1945, pro- 
vides for a State Board of Education’? composed of a membership 
of 13 persons, as follows: (a) three ex-officio members including 
the Lieutenant Governor, elected as chairman by the board, the 
State Treasurer, and the Superintendent of Public Instruction as 
ex-officio secretary; and (b) ten members appointed by the Gover- 
nor and confirmed by the General Assembly in joint session, with 
two appointed from the state at large and one appointed from 
each of eight educational districts as determined by the General 
Assembly. Appointments, subsequent to the first one, are made 
every two years for overlapping terms of eight years, in a 3-2-3-2 
order. “The per diem and expenses of the appointive members 
shall be provided by the General Assembly.” 

Powers and Duties. The Constitution specifies that the state 
board shall have the following powers and duties: It shall “suc- 
ceed to all powers and trusts of the President and Directors of 
the Literary Fund and the State Board of Education as heretofore 
constituted.’”’ Also it shall have the power to ‘divide the State into 
a convenient number of school districts,” ... “regulate the grade, 


5 The Constitution of North Carolina, Article IX, Sections Eight and Nine, 1945. 
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salary and qualifications of teachers,” .. . “provide for the selection 
_and adoption of the textbooks to be used in the public schools,” . . 
“apportion and equalize the public school funds over the State,” 
and... “generally to supervise and administer the free public 
school system of the State and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations in relation thereto.” 

More specifically, the state board is empowered to (a) adminis- 
ter the state appropriations for instructional services; instructional 
materials such as textbooks and libraries, plant operation, voca- 
tional education, transportation, and other operational costs; (b) 
make rules and regulations for teacher certification; (c) make 
rules and regulations on census and attendance; (d) devise finan- 
cial records and reports; (e) approve powers for local adminis- 
trative units’ actions; (f) manage the state’s permanent school 
fund; (g) determine the school centers and attendance areas; and 
(h) administer federal funds for vocational education. 

The board is clothed with authority to make all rules and regu- 
lations necessary to carry out the purpose and intent of the law. 
The board elects its chairman and vice-chairman. 

In accordance with the law, regular board meetings are held 
each month. Special meetings may be called by the secretary 
with the approval of the chairman. A majority of the board consti- 
tutes a quorum for the transaction of business. 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The Constitution also provides for a State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction who ‘‘shall be the administrative head of the 
public school system and shall be secretary of the Board” ® He is 
elected by popular vote for a term of four years. He serves as a 
member of the Council of State, as an ex-officio member of the 
State Board of Education, as ex-officio chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of East Carolina Teachers College, and as an ex-officio 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Greater University of 
North Carolina. 

Powers and Duties.” As an elected state official, the law sets 
forth a number of general duties of which three are ‘“‘to look after 
the school interests of the State and to report biennially to the 
Governor at least five days previous to each regular session of 
the General Assembly; to direct the operations of the public schools 
and enforce the laws and regulations thereto; to acquaint himself 
with the peculiar educational wants of the several sections of 
the State and to take all proper means to supply such wants by 
council with local school authorities, by lectures before teachers’ 


¢ The Constitution of North Carolina. Article TX, Sections Eight and Nine, 1945, 
7 Public School Laws, 1943, paragraph 115-128. 
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institutes, and by addresses before public assembly relating to 
public school and public school work.” 

The state superintendent is authorized, in addition to the afore- 
mentioned general duties, to perform such specific duties as ap- 
proving a program of studies for standard high schools, preparing 
a course of study for the elementary schools, approving plans for 
school buildings, and serving as executive officer of the state board 
with regard to vocational education. 


Relationships at the State Level 


In implementing Sections 8 and 9 of Article IX of the Consti- 
tution relating to state educational organization, the General As- 
sembly stated that one purpose of its Act® of 1945 was ‘“‘to define 
and clarify the duties and responsibilities of the State Board of 
Education and the State Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
connection with the handling of fiscal affairs of the Board and 
such other duties and responsibilities as are set forth in this Act.” 

Division of Functions of State Board. The act emphasizes that 
the State Board of Education is to be the central educational 
authority and, as such, is responsible for the planning and pro- 
moting of the educational system. At the same time, Section 5 
of this act states that the duties of the board are to be divided into 
two separate functions as:follows: (a) “Those relating to the 
supervision and administration of the public system, of which 
the Superintendent shall be the administrative head, except as 
they relate to the supervision and management of the fiscal affairs 
of the Board;” and (b) ‘‘Those relating to the supervision and ad- 
ministration of the fiscal affairs of the public school fund com- 
mitted to the administration of the State Board of Education, of 
which the Controller shall have supervision and management.” 
_ Secretary of Board. Section 8 of this act prescribes the duties 
of the state superintendent as secretary of the board. Four of the 
ten enumerated duties are: 


“1. To organize and administer a Department of Public In- 
struction for the execution of instructional policies 
established by the Board. 


“2. To keep the Board informed regarding development in 
- the field of public education. 


“3. To make recommendations to the Board with regard to 
the problems and needs of education in North Carolina. 


“4. To make available to the public schools a continuous pro- 
gram of comprehensive supervisory service.” 


8 Public School Laws, 1945, Chapter 530. 
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Controller. Section 4 of this act provides for the appointment 
of the Controller by the board, subject to the approval of the Gover- 
nor. Section 9 states that ‘‘the Controller is constituted the execu- 
tive administrator of the Board in the supervision and manage- 
ment of the fiscal affairs of the Board.’ This section then defines 
the fiscal affairs of the board, thereby pointing out definitely the 
scope of responsibility for which the board expects to look to the 
Controller for professional advice. Section 10 of the act sets forth 
in considerable detail the duties of the Controller and the pro- 
cedures to be followed as he discharges his responsibilities. 


Other State Agencies. Other chapters of this report carry state- 
ments showing the close relationship of the state board and the 
superintendent to other state agencies such as the Budget Bureau, 
Division of Purchase and Contract, Insurance Department, Board 
of Health, Department of Public Welfare, Board of Correction and 
Training, Department of Motor Vehicles, Governing Board of 
Institutions for Defectives, and Teachers and State geo es 
Retirement Commission. 

In its consideration of the relationships of state educational 
agencies to other state agencies the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers urgently recommends that there should be 
a plan and program involving continuous evaluation of services 
to be rendered by the state, so that those which are predominantly 
educational in nature may be assigned to the educational agencies 
and others to the appropriate agencies. The council also empha- 
sizes the need for continued cooperation of state educational agen- 
cies with other state agencies in all educational matters affecting 
the public schools, in which two or more such state agencies are 
involved, and points to the practical solution of problems such 
as those involving joint planning, production, and distribution 
of materials for use in the public schools by the educational agency 
and other agency or department involved. 


Staff and Services 


In North Carolina the educational leadership and service pro- 
vided by professional personnel at the state level is under the 
direction of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
the Controller. This professional staff is organized by divisions, 
each of which is responsible, under the direction of the superin- 
tendent, the Controller, or both for rendering certain designated 
services. The names of these divisions with brief statements of 
their respective areas of responsibilities follow: 

Division of Instructional Service. This division provides services 
as follows: inspection and accreditation of schools; general super- 

24 
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visory assistance in the improvement of instruction; preparation 
of curriculum bulletins and other publications for the use of teach- 
ers and other school personnel; and assistance in special areas, 
for example, resource-use education, visual aids, surveys, library, 
and adult and special education. 

Division of Negro Education. This division, provided for by law 
(G.S. 115-129), renders special assistance to Negro schools, in- 
cluding inspection and rating of schools, supervisory activities, 
the improvement of training of teachers in cooperation with insti- 
tutions of higher learning for the Negro race, and in race relations. 


Division of Professional Service. This division, provided for by 
law (G.S. 115-129), has charge of the administration of the rules 
and regulations of the State Board of Education with regard to 
the certification of teachers; issues all teachers’ certificates; rates 
teachers employed each year as to certificate held and teaching 
experience; and coordinates the work of the department with 
that of the various institutions of higher learning in the field of 
teacher education. 

Division of Publications. This division, also provided for by law 
(G.S. 115-129), has charge of the editing, compiling and prepara- 
tion of material to be printed, and of the distribution of bulletins, 
forms, etc. to the local units and individuals; serves as the pur- 
chasing agency for all other divisions except plant operation, 
teacher allotment and general control, transportation and a part 
of audits and accounting; and services all divisions in the matter 
of mail, distribution of supplies, and so on. 


Division of Schoolhouse Planning. This division is concerned 
with plans for new buildings and their location and erection. Sur- 
veys are also a part of the work of this division. 

School-Health Coordinating Service. This division is jointly 
administered by the State Department of Public Instruction and 
the State Board of Health. It is interested in health service and 
health education in the public schools. 

Division of Textbooks. This division has charge of purchasing 
and distributing free basal textbooks and administering the rental 
system for high school books and supplementary reading in the 
elementary grades. 

Division of Teacher Allotment and General Control. This di-— 
vision is responsible for applying the rules of the state board 
governing the applications of the local units for teacher allotments, 
and allots funds to be expanded for the object of general control 
in the local budgets. 

Division of Auditing and Accounting. This division is concerned 
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with a continuous auditing, month by month, of expenditures by 
the local units from the State Nine Months’ School Fund, and is 
charged with the accounting of all funds, state and federal, under 
the control of the State Board of Education, including the ap- 
propriation for the State Department of Public Instruction (ad- 
ministration and supervision), Vocational Education, State Text- 
book Fund, Veterans Training Program, State Literary Fund, and 
any other funds expended for public school purposes. Its work 
includes all budget making, bookkeeping, writing vouchers, making 
reports, application of salary scales to local school personnel, ana 
so on. 


Division of Plant Operation. This division has charge of plant 
operation as set forth in the nine months’ school fund budget. 


Division of Transportation. This division administers the school 
bus transportation system of the, state—purchasing new busses, 
mapping bus routes and administering the rules of the state board . 
governing transportation. 


Division of Vocational Education. This division administers 
the program of Vocational education, which includes vocational 
agriculture, home economics, trades and industries, distributive 
occupations, guidance, vocational rehabilitation, veterans related 
training, school lunch program, veterans farmer training (under 
the G. I. Bill), and the program of requiring the inspection, ap- 
proval, and supervision of those institutions and establishments 
offering on-the-job training to veterans under the G. I. Bill. 


The accompanying chart shows the arrangement of these di- 
visions and their relationships to the superintendent and to the 
Controller as coordinate executive officers of the board. Though 
as previously indicated, the superintendent is designated by the 
Constitution as “the administrative head of the public school sys- 
tem,” the law limits his responsibilities to the “execution of in- 
structional policies established by the Board.” Yet the law® further 
states that one of his duties, as an elected state official, is ‘‘to direct 
the operations of the public schools and enforce the laws and regu- 
lations thereto.” 

The National Council of Chief State School Officers has issued 
a statement of policies as a guide for effecting a state educational 
organization. In this statement the council points out that “the 
state department of education which should consist of the Chief 
State School officer and his staff, should be organized as a State 
service agency in the field of education to provide professional 
leadership and guidance, to coordinate educational services, and 


® Public School Laws, 1943, paragraph 115-128. 
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to carry out the policies and duties authorized by the State Board 
of Education.” 1° 

Due to the overlapping of functions and duties at the state level, 
even though defined by law, it is not only difficult but practically 
impossible to organize a State Department of Public Instruction 
in North Carolina as envisaged by this national council. An ef- 
fective state department of education cannot be organized in North 
Carolina as long as the existing division of authority is allowed 
to continue. When the principle that calls for a single state edu- 
cational authority, the State Board of Education, is recognized 
by that board having one executive officer, then it is appropriate 
to expect this officer to organize and administer such a department. 


ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS RELATING TO ORGANIZATION 


In considering the related factors and conditions analyzed above, 
the following facts are noted with reference to the composition 
and responsibility of the present State Board of Education: 


(a) Two of the three ex-officio members are primarily 
elected for reasons other than their interest in education. 

(b) The state superintendent as ex-officio secretary 
of the board and as “administrative head of the public 
school system” is also elected by the people, and thus is 
as much responsible to them as to the board itself with the 
result that serious conflicts might develop. 

(c) The term of office of the remaining ten members, 
although appointed with overlapping terms, is such that 
it is possible at all times for the appointed lay membership 
to be equally divided, since during each four-year period 
the Governor appoints one-half of the appointed mem- 
bership. 

(d) Authority of the board is confined to the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

(e) The state superintendent, as administrative head, 
is a member of the board whose policies he is expected to 
carry out. It is an accepted principle of educational ad- 
ministration that an executive officer of a policy making 
board should not be a member of that board. 


Present provisions, when viewed in the light of the historical 
development of state administrative authority in directing the 
public school system in North Carolina, indicate that the framers 
of those revised sections, as subsequently approved by the voters, 


10 Report of National Council of Chief State School Officers, Annual Meeting, Buffalo, 
New York, Feb. 1-13,1946. 
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had in mind the establishment of one state authority to have gen- 
eral supervision and administration of the public school system. 
It seems definitely clear also that it is the intent of the Constitution 
to provide for one officer, the State Superintendent of Public in- 
struction, as administrative head of this public school system. 

By an act" of the General Assembly, however, the board is 
authorized to appoint a Controller, subject to the approval of the 
Governor, who shall serve at the will of the board and who, under 
the direction of the board, shall have supervision and management 
of the fiscal affairs of the board. This act also, contrary to the 
apparent intent and purpose of the constitutional mandate, divides 
the duties of the board into two separate functions. In other words, 
although a single state educational authority in so far as one board 
is concerned was made effective by the amendment to the Consti- 
tution voted in 1944, by legislative action a dual administration 
has been continued. In actual practice the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is not the administrative head of the public 
school system, since the board’s actions are performed in con- 
formity with this particular law and under such rules and regu- 
lations as the board has set forth. 


Effects of Existing Division of Authority 


The law!” is written on the false premise that there can be a 
separation of the “supervision and administration of the public 
school system”’ and the “supervision and management of the fiscal 
affairs of the Board.” The first has no meaning and value without 
the second and there can be no performance in connection with 
the second without relation to the first. There is in practice a con- 
tinuous overlapping in the several duties assigned by law respec- 
tively to the superintendent and to the Controller. The law contra- 
dicts itself in this respect when it assigns to the Controller the 
“jurisdiction in all school bus transportation matters and in the 
establishment of all school bus routes.” Obviously all such mat- 
ters are not fiscal in nature. Similarly, other such assignments 
involve no specific fiscal control, such as the allotment of teachers, 
distribution of textbooks, and consolidation of schools. 

Instructional policies involve fiscal support at every point. Since 
the theoretical divisions in these two areas are not clear in the 
law, and since they cannot and should not be considered separately, 
a Department of Public Instruction has not and cannot be organ- 
ized. Some of the professional staff members at the state level 
work under the direction of the state superintendent; others under 
the direction of the Controller; and still others, under divided 


1 Public School Laws, 1945, Chapter 530. 
12 Ibid. 
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direction of these two officers. This arrangement makes for con- 
fusion, duplication, and uncertainty of duties. It is responsible 
for a lack of coordination not only in administering the public 
schools but also in promoting a program of school improvement. 
No program can go forward without financial support and a knowl- 
edge of this support is essential to those engaged in the instruc- 
tional field. 

The existing division of authority at state level serves to confuse 
those administering the schools locally. Since persons desiring 
information and advice on educational matters do not always 
know with whom to communicate they often write two officials 
about the same matter. Often a letter clearly intended for one is 
addressed to the other. When one of these local authorities comes 
to Raleigh, he loses time waiting to see one official only to be ad- 
vised that he must see another. 

This existing division also makes it difficult to obtain reliable 
up-to-date data regarding all phases of the school program. Since 
responsibility for assembling and compiling information is divided 
it is often almost impossible to get current data which all responsi- 
ble authorities will recognize as reliable and which can be inter- 
related to present a satisfactory picture of all phases of some 
major problem. This difficulty has frequently been encountered 
in assembling recent data for the present study. 

Efforts to separate financial and instructional activities calls 
for duplicate reports to be filed in the state offices, especially in 
the matter of teacher certification and salaries. At present an 
employee in the state superintendent’s office cannot tell a teacher 
what his salary will be under the state salary schedule; he can 
cnly tell him what his classification of certificate is and the experi- 
ence applicable to it. The teacher must then go to an office of the 
Controller to find out the actual salary to which he is entitled. 
Local superintendents thus file duplicate lists of teachers with two 
state offices. 

North Carolina has recognized the need for having the responsi- 
bility, with accompanying authority, for functions relating to and 
involving several phases of the public school program placed in 
a single state educational authority. Although this principle is 
recognized in the 1945 constitutional amendment, the implementing 
statutory provisions (Chapter 530) call for a procedure and a 
course of action based on a division of authority of educational 
functions not conducive to a unified state program of education. 
The success of the present system is dependent, as everyone recog- 
nizes, to a great extent upon the determination of the present state 
educational authorities to codperate fully with each other. 

Boards of education and superintendents working together ef- 
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fectively in the past have discovered that legislative powers and 
functions belong to the board and executive powers and functions 
to the superintendent. The assignment to the board of exclusive 
responsibility for policy making functions and to the superintend- 
ent of exclusive responsibility for executive functions should of 
course not prevent the board and the superintendent from seeking 
advice from each other about the discharge of their responsi- 
bilities.1* 

This division of labor, accepted as a basic principle of sound 
educational administration, is recognized by the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers as essential to effective and efficient 
state school administration. As a matter of fact this council, com- 
posed of the 48 state commissioners, superintendents, and directors 
of education has announced its official endorsement and acceptance 
of this principle in its statement of policy reading in part as fol- 
lows: e 


(a) “The state constitution should contain the basic 
provisions for the organization, administration, and sup- 
port of the program of public education; and it should 
empower and direct the legislature to establish the gen- 
eral plan for carrying out the basic provision so set forth.” 
(b) “The legislature should enact enabling statutes for 
the organization, administration, and support of the state 
system of education.” (c) ‘The legislature should create 
a State Board of Education and define its powers and 
duties.” (d) “The State Board of Education should be 
the policy making Board at the State level .. .” and (e) 
“The chief state school officer should serve as Secretary 
and Executive Officer of the State Board of Education.” ™ 


This recommended division of responsibility seems in general 
to be recognized under the present organization in North Carolina. 
The very fact that a dual administrative organization has been 
established, however, means that the state board has to assume 
responsibility for many more details, which are essentially ad- 
ministrative in nature, than would be necessary under the re- 
organization recommended. If the State Board of Education in 
North Carolina is to be freed from the necessity of censidering 
details, which properly belong to an executive officer, and is to be 
in position to give the time and attention necessary to insure the 
adoption of sound educational policies for the public school sys- 


18 School Boards in Action, 24th Yearbook, American Association of School Adminis- 


re Report of National Council of Chief State School Officers, Annual Meeting, Buffalo, 
946. 
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tem of the state, the dual type of organization should be completely 
eliminated. 


PLAN For SELECTION AND ADOPTION OF TEXTBOOKS 


As previously indicated, North Carolina has already discarded 
a plan of organization which provided for a separate State Text- 
book Commission. In the 1943 reorganization this practically inde- 
pendent commission was abolished and the responsibility for selec- 
tion and adoption of textbooks was vested in the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and State Board of Education, where 
it belongs. No matter as basic to the entire school program as 
textbook selection can properly be assigned to a group other than 
the central state educational agency without risking the danger 
of serious conflicts in point of view within the school program. 

The present organization in North Carolina is a decided im- 
provement over the previous plan. There still seems to be one 
important gap, however, in this plan. 

In the interest of better coordination of the textbook and cur- 
riculum programs, provision should be made for a continuing 
curriculum or courses of study committee which should have re- 
sponsibility for analyzing curriculum problems and needs and 
pointing out respects in which present textbooks are not adapted 
to the needs of the state. This committee, which should be com- 
prised of representative school personnel of the state, should be 
appointed by the State Board of Education on recommendation 
of the state superintendent. Terms should be overlapping to pro- 
vide for continuity. The committee should be charged with the 
responsibility of making such studies as are necessary and of 
submitting to the state board through the state superintendent an 
annual report giving its findings and recommendations. A member 
of the state department staff should serve as executive secretary 
of the committee. In transmitting the report of the committee 
to the state board, the state superintendent should have the author- 
ity to submit any supplementary recommendations relating to 
the report which he considers desirable. 


The state board should be authorized to call for changes in 
textbooks or adoptions only when the report of this committee or 
the supplementary report of the state superintendent shows needs 
which are not being satisfactorily met and the state board approves 
these findings. The textbook committee, which might be the com- 
mittee as now organized or a special committee appointed each 
year adoptions are to be considered, should then have the responsi- 
bility for evaluating textbooks in terms of the curriculum objec- 
tives as proposed by the courses of study committee. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL LAWS 


A difficult problem in every state is to develop a plan which 
will assure that the laws in any field are well organized and that 
duplications and conflicts are kept to a minimum. This is an im- 
portant problem in the field of education because new laws are 
adopted at nearly every session of the legislature and many times 
these laws fail to make clear whether existing related provisions 
are repealed, resulting in conflicts and confusion. 


The North Carolina School Laws were last codified along with 
the other laws of the state in 1943. Since that date a supplementary 
bulletin has been prepared giving the more recently enacted school 
laws. It is apparent from a study of these laws, however, that 
while the laws in the original code are fairly well organized, the 
time has arrived when all of these laws should be restudied with 
a view to developing a revised school code. This need has been 
recognized by the State Board of Education, which has recently 
taken action to initiate studies along this line. It is to be hoped 
that these studies can be completed in the near future so that a 
revised school code can be adopted at an early date. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


North Carolina has to its credit numerous achievements result- 
ing in marked educational improvements during the past 25 years. 
These advancements have been made because of effective co- 
operative efforts of lay and educational leadership. The general 
scope of this progress is set forth in the several chapters dealing 
with designated areas or phases of the total state program of edu- 
cation. Similarly, in these chapters appear proposals for improve- 
ments in these areas or phases. Some proposals deal with the 
adaptation, modification, extension, or expansion of the scope of 
educational offerings; others with increasing the possibilities for 
urgently needed pupil personnel services; and still others with the 
provision of adequate facilities, improved instructional services, 
and so on. Any earnest and sincere consideration of these pro- 
posals immediately calls attention to the fact that immediate and 
long range progress, guided by these proposals, is dependent upon 
effective state-wide planning for developing an orderly program 
of educational improvement and upon efficient state and local 
administration of this program. 

There is agreement that North Carolina took the right step 
when it provided for a single State Board of Education to take the 
place of the five state educational agencies existing in 1943. There 
is also agreement, however, that other steps need to be taken now 
if there is to be a unified state approach and effort. It should be 
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possible to achieve this goal if the state will put into effect the 
proposals submitted below: 


1. The State Board of Education should be established as the 
policy-making body of the state for public school education, in- 
cluding education in residential schools for handicapped and delin- 
quents, and teacher education as represented by those institutions 
whose major or primary function is training of teachers for the 
public school system. 

The laws-of the state should charge the state board with re- 
sponsibility for establishing policies for all phases of public school 
education including teacher education and should delegate to it 
the authority needed to carry out that responsibility through the 
chief state school officer and his staff. Certainly there can be no 
question about the close relationships that must be maintained in 
the state between the program of education for public school teach- 
ers, the program for the education of children in residential schools, 
and the educational program of the public school system. Exercising 
leadership in the provision of an adequate supply of competent 
and ever improving teachers for a state’s system of schools should 
be a primary responsibility of the State Department of Public In- 
struction. 


2. The State Board of Education should be composed of 10 lay 
members, not ex-officio, to be appointed from the state at large for 
10-year overlapping terms by the Governor, and to be confirmed 
by the General Assembly in joint session. 

A board of 10 members is small enough to permit action by the 
board as a committee of the whole and large enough to be repre- 
sentative of the people of the state. The number of members must 
be large enough and the term of office sufficiently long to eliminate 
the likelihood of one governor appointing a majority of the mem- 
bership. With 10 members appointed for 10-year overlapping 
terms (two each biennium), only 4 members will be appointed, 
during each four-year period, except in case of death or resignation. 
This should assure reasonable continuity and consistency in poli- 
cies. The terms of office of the members of the first board, how- 
ever, should be as follows: two for two years, two for four years, 
two for six years, two for eight years, and two for ten years. 


Selection from the state at large is preferable to selection by 
districts or regions because selection at large does not carry with 
it the idea of “area” representation. Frequently, selection from a 
designated or defined “area’’ of a state carries with it, even at the 
time the selection is made, the idea that the individual chosen 
is primarily responsible to the “area’’ rather than to the state. 
Resulting “area” influences and pressures may sometimes affect 
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procedures and practice of the board with the result that, as certain 
local matters or problems arise, the board member representing 
the local ‘‘area” involved is expected to, and by general under- 
standing or official assignment, does handle and settle such matters. 
Official action on all matters should be by the board acting as a 
committee of the whole. 

A member, after having served a 10-year term, should not be 
appointed to succeed himself. 

This recommendation cannot become effective until required 
constitutional amendments have been adopted. 


3. When the reorganized State Board of Education has been 
established, it should be authorized to appoint the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, who should be designated as the 
State Superintendent of Education. 


Since this proposal can be effected only after necessary consti- 
tutional changes have been authorized, it is recommended that 
this authorization be made effective by 1953. 

The tenure of the chief state educational officer should depend 
entirely upon professional ability and success in the office and 
the remuneration should at least equal that of any other educational 
officer in the state. 


4. The State Board of Education should have as its executive 
officer the State Superintendent of Education, who should be re- 
sponsible for carrying out the policies of the board. 


Action should be taken at the earliest possible date to eliminate 
the existing division of authority. Necessary changes in the pres- 
ent law to effect this proposal should be made at the next session 
of the General Assembly. 


5. The State Superintendent of Education, as executive officer 
of the State Board, should be the head of the State Department 
of Education with responsibility, and consequent authority, for 
the administration and supervision of all phases of the public school 
program. 

The name of the State Department of Public Instruction should 
be changed to State Department of Education. This department 
is not now sufficiently staffed to provide all needed services it 
should provide, even in terms of the present educational program. 
As the scope of the public school program of the state is adequately 
enlarged, the State Department of Education must be expected 
to occupy an increasingly important role. The needs for additional 
personnel are clearly set forth in the findings and recommendations 
in the various chapters of this report. 

The state superintendent should be responsible for organizing 
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and directing the state department and, in turn, should be expected 
to authorize, approve, and assume responsibility for all of its acts. 
The divisional organization of the department should not be fixed 
by law. Instead the responsibility for effecting this organization 
should be delegated to the state superintendent with the approval 
of the State Board of Education.!® The personnel of the depart- 
ment should be selected ‘“‘on the basis of merit and fitness by the 
State Board of Education upon recommendation of the Chief State 
School Officer.” 16 


6. To help improve and coordinate the textbook and curriculum 
programs of the state, provisions should be made for the appoint- 
ment of a continuing curriculum committee which would be re- 
sponsible for making studies and submitting an annual report to 
the State Board of Education, giving its recommendations for im- 
provements in the curriculum and for changes in textbooks. This 
report should serve as a basis for evaluating textbooks proposed 
for adoption as well as for further improvements in the curriculum 
of the schools. 


7. There should be a definite plan for the coordination of func- 
tions and activities of the State Board of Education and the Board 
of Trustees of the Greater University of North Carolina. 


North Carolina’s program of public education, from the kinder- 
garten through the Graduate School of the Greater University 
should be planned and administered as a coordinated system. Ex- 
perience during the past several years has shown the necessity 
for having in a state one coordinated educational authority to 
represent the state educational system in educational matters 
affecting the entire state. Examples are the programs dealing with 
the distribution of surplus war properties to the schools and col- 
leges and the education of veterans. 


8. There should be provision for the continued cooperation of 
state educational agencies with other state and federal agencies 
whose educational activities affect or involve the public school 
system. 


A number of state and federal agencies and departments are 
actively promoting various types of educational programs, many 
of which provide constructive services to the state and communi- 
ties. In most instances, such programs should be closely related 
to regularly organized educational activities. There should be co- 
ordination of educational services regardless of the auspices under 
which they may be developed. Lack of coordination often means 

15 State Responsibility for the Open eon ond Administration of Education, South- 


ern States Work Conference, 1942, Bulletin No. 
16 Report of National Council of ‘Chief State School Officers, Buffalo, 1946. 
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duplication of effort and service and consequent unnecessary ex- 
pense. The State Department of Education should have a leading 
role in planning such an integrated program. 


9. Acomprehensive study of the school laws of the state should 
be made at an early date as a basis for preparing a revised school 
code which will eliminate all conflicting and obsolete provisions 
and provide for a more satisfactory organization of all school laws. 
The State Board of Education has already initiated studies along 
these lines. These studies should be sufficiently comprehensive 
to provide the basis for a thorough reorganization and recodifi- 
cation of all school laws. 


CHAPTER XV 
LOCAL SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS RELATING TO ADMINISTRATIVE 
UNITS, BOARDS, AND OFFICERS 


HE first mention of any organization for the administratior. 

of public schools on the local level in North Carolina is con- 
tained in the act creating the Literary Fund,! which provided for 
a division of the proceeds of the fund “‘among the several counties.” 
This idea of the county as the unit of school administration was 
made more specific in the original law? which provided for the 
establishment of public schools in the state. 


County Board 


This law provided that the county justices were to “elect not 
less than five nor more than ten persons, as superintendents of 
common schools, for such county.” These superintendents were 
authorized “to choose one of their number as chairman” and ‘“‘to 
divide their respective counties into school districts.”” These boards 
of superintendents in the several counties were authorized to ap- 
point school committeemen in each district, whose duty it would be 
to assist the superintendents “in all matters pertaining to the estab- 
lishment of schools in their respective districts.”” The powers of 
the boards of superintendents were increased at the 1840-41 session 
of the legislature to include the power of making general regula- 
tions for the organization and conduct of the schools. At the 
1848-49 session of the legislature provision was made for the 
employment of a person to visit the schools at least once a year. 
This law was repealed, however, the following year. 


In 1868 the Constitution was rewritten, firmly establishing the 
county as the unit of local school administration. ‘Each county,” 
this fundamental law says, “shall be divided into a convenient 
number of districts in which one or more public schools shall be 
maintained.’ By legislative act? the county commissioners were 
given administrative control of the schools. 


Beginning in 1871-72 the county commissioners acted as a board 
of education. This was changed in 1885 when the justices of the 
peace and the commissioners were ordered to elect a county board 
of education to consist of three residents of the county who were 
to be men of good moral character, qualified by education, experi- 

1Public Laws of 1825-26, Chapter 1, Sec. IV. 


2 Public Laws of 1838-39, Chapter VIII. 
8 Public Laws of 1868-69. 
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ence, and interest to further education and the interest of the 
county. The justices of the peace, the county commissioners, and 
the county board of education elected a county superintendent 
who was to serve as secretary of the board. 

In 1895 county boards of education and county superintendents 
were abolished and authority over schools was returned to the 
county commissioners and a county examiner. Two years later, 
in 1897, the county board of education was reéstablished with 
power to elect a county supervisor. In 1899 the legislature ap- 
pointed county boards of school directors who in turn appointed 
superintendents for the respective counties. The General Assem- 
bly of 1901 changed the name to county boards of education. 

With the passage of the school law of 1903 the office of county 
board of education was permanently established and county super- 
intendents were permanently and definitely made the executive 
officers of the boards of education. 

From 1903 to 1917 only slight changes were made in the law 
affecting county boards of education and county superintendents. 
In a majority of the counties the boards of education consisted 
of three members, although in a few instances there were five or 
seven. In one or two counties the boards were elected by a vote 
of the people. 

By acts of the General Assembly of 1917 and 1919, the present 
machinery was set up for nominating county board members at 
party primaries or conventions at the same time and in the same 
manner as other county officers are nominated. 


County Superintendents 


Provisions in the 1868 law* authorized the county commissioners 
to appoint a county examiner who would perform certain specified 
services relating to the schools—examine teachers, keep records, 
revoke certificates, make statistical reports, and so on: This office 
was abolished in 1872-73 and a “Board of Examiners” was substi- 
tuted therefor. In 1876° the office of county examiner was re- 
stored. In 1881 the title of this office was changed to County Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

The law of 1903, which permanently established the county 
board of education and which definitely identified the county 
superintendent as the executive officer of the board, prescribed 
their powers and duties. Some of these were: (a) to have general 
control and supervision of all matters pertaining to the public 
schools in their respective counties and to execute the school law 
in their respective counties; (b) to fix and determine the method 


4 Public Laws of 1868-69. 
® Public Laws of 1876-77, Chapter CIXII. 
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of conducting the public schools in their respective counties so 
as to furnish the most advantageous method of education available 
to the children attending the public schools in the several counties 
of the state; (c) to determine the time of opening and closing the 
public schools in the several counties; (d) with the superintendent 
to make all just and needful regulations governing the conduct 
of teachers and pupils as to attendance on the schools, discipline, 
tardiness, and general government of the schools; and (e) to per- 
form all duties which are not expressly conferred or imposed on 
some other official. 


The duties of superintendents and boards of education were 
outlined in the school law of 1919. The authority and responsi- 
bility of the officials were extended in 1923 to include any acts 
not in conflict with the law. 


School Districts 


The first public school law® provided for a division of the coun- 
ties into districts. In each of these districts the superintendents 
were to appoint not less than three nor more than six committee- 
men whose duties were “to assist said superintendents in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the establishment of schools for their respective 
districts.” This law further provided for voting a tax in each of 
the districts which, with the state allotment from the Literary 
Fund, would maintain the school. This plan of school support 
was followed until the principal of the Literary Fund was almost 
completely lost in the crisis following the War Between the States. 

The provision for dividing the counties into districts was written 
into the Constitution of 1868 and is continued in the present docu- 
ment. Subsequent laws also continued the district committee with 
limited powers. The law of 1869, however, in effect transferred 
the authority for levying taxes from a district or “township” basis 
to the county basis by requiring the county commissioners to levy 
taxes when the township failed ‘to provide for Schools to be 
taught four months.”’ 


The District Committees 


The method of selecting the district committee has swung back 
and forth from appointment by the local board to election by 
the voters. The 1901 law permitted a choice between the two 
forms of local control. Since 1913 they have been appointed by 
boards of education. 


The duties of the district committee have varied from year to 
year also. Under the 1841 law the local committee became the 


site Laws of 1838-39, Chapter VIII. 
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body corporate which could buy, sell, and hold property for school 
purposes; it could sue and be sued; and it was required to furnish 
the county board with a list of the names of all white children 
in the district between the ages of six and twenty-one years. This 
committee was also empowered to contract with teachers and to 
pay them with orders on the county board of superintendents. 
Subsequent laws made only slight modifications in these duties, 
except to state them more definitely. The 1913 law provided that 
the employment and payment of teachers by the committee must 
have the approval of the county superintendent. 

At present the power and authority of the district committee 
have been either directly or indirectly limited to the care of the 
school property and to the selection of teachers and principals. 
All of their duties are performed subject to the approval by the 
county superintendent, county board, or both. 


City Units | 

The city unit, as an independent administrative body, had its 
beginning in the necessity for more funds with which to maintain 
a better system of schools than that provided under the county- 
district system. It also provided the means for controlling and 
managing the increased funds raised locally. This breaking up of 
the county as the unit of school administration came along, there- 
fore, with the growth of towns and cities and the concentration 
of taxable property within these areas. The establishment of these 
independent units, beginning in 1870 with Greensboro, was ac- 
complished by special acts of the General Assembly. A separate 
act was written for each unit (special charter district) describing 
its boundaries, naming the governing authority, its method of 
selection, and its duties in operating the public schools of the unit. 
The acts setting up these independent units followed no definite 
pattern except that of “independency” in administration. By the 
end of the school year 1932-33 there were 93 such units, with from 
one to four in a county in more than half of the 100 counties. At 
one time there were 99 such units. 

The General Assembly of 1933 abolished all school districts— 
special tax and special charter—for school administration or for 
tax levying purposes. Permission was granted, however, with 
the approval of the State School Commission for a special charter 
district, having a school population of 1,000 or more, to be classi- 
fied as a city administrative unit. Such a city unit was to be dealt 
with by state school authorities in the same way and manner as 
a county administrative unit. The governing bodies of the 67 city 
units, reéstablished in 1933-34, were retained; they continued to 
function in accordance with the provisions of the specific laws 
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pertaining to their respective units. Since 1933 five additional 
units have been established, the total number of city units is now 
12. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF LocAL UNITS 


In consideration and analyses of existing local unit organization 
and local administration, previous studies of state and national 
significance have been utilized. Superintendents of county and 
city units were also asked to provide information regarding organi- 
zation of local boards of education. Some of the information sup- 
plied in this way serves as the basis for the summary tabulations 
and findings presented in this chapter. 


Number and Size of Local Administrative Units 


The public schools of North Carolina are administered through 
100 county administrative units and 72 city administrative units 
(71 in 1946-47). Except in those counties in which the 72 city 
units have been established, the county unit corresponds to the 
political government unit. . 

Each of the 100 county and 71 city administrative units existing 
in 1946-47 reported its school population, ages 6 to 20, inclusive, 
for that year. The distribution of these units by designated inter- 
vals of school population is shown in Table 44. 


Table 44 
Distribution of Administrative Units by School Population 


Number of Administrative Units 
School Population j 
County City 
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Table 44 shows that North Carolina has now a number of ad-. 
ministrative units, both county and city, which are quite small, 
judged by any criterion relating to adequacy of administrative 
units. There are three county and nine city units having a school 
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population of less than 1,500. In addition there are eleven county 
and twenty-six city units having a school population of between 
1,500 and 3,000. 

Small units either are expensive to operate or they are not in 
position to provide the services needed by the children and teach- 
ers. A study presented in the chapter on finance shows clearly 
that the creation of large numbers of small city administrative 
units hinders the equalization of educational opportunity because 
it increases differences in taxpaying ability among local school 
administrative units. It seems evident that the state would make 
a mistake if it permitted any more city units to be organized with 
a school population of less than 3,000. In fact it would be prefer- 
able to establish a higher minimum. 

It will also be desirable for the state to set up a plan for study- 
ing further the operation of existing administrative units to deter- 
mine the steps that can be taken to improve the present situation. 
While it may not be practicable to discontinue county school ad- 
ministrative units in any of the small counties, it would be entirely 
possible to reconsider the matter of independent city units in any 
of those counties, to give careful study to all existing small city 
units, and to consider ways and means of arranging for a number 
of administrative unit services to be provided cooperatively by 
two or more of the smaller county units. 

The neighboring State of Virginia has used one approach in its 
attempt to solve this problem by providing for division superin- 
tendents who may be responsible for two administrative units. 
In North Carolina some reorganization of administrative units 
may be found more practical than the provision of division super- 
intendents. Yet, even with some reorganization, the possibilities 
of establishing certain services on a cooperative basis among some 
of the smaller administrative units should be further explored. 

For 1946-47 the county administrative units report a total of 
776 school districts for whites and 547 districts for Negroes. The 
number of school districts per county ranges from 1 to 21 for 
whites and from 1 to 14 for Negroes for the 97 counties having 
such districts. 

At the present time North Carolina’s statutes include a number 
of legal provisions relating to school districts. Many of these laws 
date back many years to the time when districts had much ee 
significance than they have at the present time. 

In any state there must be a satisfactory plan for Herenunine . 
the location of permanent elementary and secondary school centers 
and for defining the attendance areas for those centers. Such a 
plan is seriously needed in North Carolina. In order to develop 
this plan, it will be necessary for careful surveys or studies to be 
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made in each of the counties of the state. It is probable that these 
studies will show that many of the existing laws relating to dis- 
tricts are either obsolete or are practically obsolete. In fact the 
district in its original sense in North Carolina seems to be some- 
‘what outmoded. If school centers for rural areas can be definitely 
determined and school supervisory committees selected for each 
of these rural school centers, then the situation could be improved 
considerably. The limitations on changing district boundaries or 
revising attendance areas should be reduced to a minimum so as 
to make it relatively easy to make needed changes growing out 
of changed conditions. 


County Board of Education 


The county boards of education, the governing authorities for 
the county units, consist of from 3 to 7 members. Of the 100 county 
boards, 39 each report 3 members; 51 each, 5 members; 6 each, 
6 members; and 1 reports 7 members. 

Members of county boards are nominated biennially in the party 
primaries and are appointed by the General Assembly for terms 
of 2, 4, or 6 years. When the names of the persons so nominated 
have been duly certified by the Chairman of the County Board 
of Elections to the state superintendent, he transmits the names 
of the nominees by political party to the committees on education 
of the General Assembly, which selects and appoints one or more 
from these candidates as members of the board of education of 
the county involved. Should the General Assembly fail so to elect 
or appoint one or more of these candidates as board members, 
the State Board of Education, by law, fills the vacancy or vacancies 
so created. The term of office of each member begins on the first 
Monday of April of the year in which he is elected and continues 
until his successor is elected and qualified. 

The law prescribes four meetings each year and states that the 
board may elect to hold regular monthly meetings and such spe- 
cial meetings as the school business of the county may require. 

The importance to each county and city in North Carolina of 
having a board of education comprised of outstanding and compe- 
tent citizens can hardly be over emphasized. The board is or should 
be the policy determining body for the schools. It should repre- 
sent the citizens of the administrative unit and should be in posi- 
tion to develop for them school policies which will result in an 
increasingly better school program. 

It is of great importance that board members be selected because 
they are competent citizens who are genuinely interested in the 
welfare of the schools. At no time should the political situation 
enter into the method of selection of board members or into the 
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action of these members. No plan, however, can assure satisfactory 
results unless the citizens themselves are conscientiously inter- 
ested in their school program and will use every precaution to 
select the best qualified persons for board members. 

A plan which will assure the selection of board members by 
popular vote without requiring approval of members of the legis- 
lature, the selection to be made at an independent school election, 
would seem to offer better possibilities of assuring outstanding 
boards of education than the present plan. 

Furthermore these boards must be given responsibility for and 
freedom to determine school policies and shape up a satisfactory 
school program if they are to function satisfactorily. If members 
of boards feel that no matter how conscientious they may be, any 
or all of their fiscal recommendations may be ignored by some 
other group with complete fiscal power, the boards are not hae 
to attract desirable types of persons. 


Board of Trustees 


In the city administrative unit the governing authority is the 
Board of Trustees. The number of members making up these 
boards ranges from three to twelve. The median number of mem- 
bers is six. Only one of the 71 boards has three members; 54 have 
either five, six, or seven members; 16 have more than seven mem- 
bers; and 10 have nine members. | 

Board members are selected either by election by popular vote, 
by appointment, or by a combination of these two, except for 4 
boards reported as being self-perpetuating. Information supplied 
by superintendents of schools for this study generally substantiates 
Littleton’s data presented in Table 45. | 

It is hardly conceivable that all the different plans for selecting 
boards of trustees in the city administrative units could be satis- 
factory. The same general criteria which apply to selection of 
county board members should be applicable to the city board of 
trustees. While it is recognized that most any plan may work 
reasonably well in some situations, it is generally agreed that the 
board responsible for the schools should be selected by and be 
responsible to the people of the administrative unit. 


Powers and Duties of County and City Boards 


The law’ states that “it is the duty of the County Board of Edu- 
cation to provide an adequate school system for the benefit of all 
of the children of the county as directed by law.” “The county 
Board of Education, subject to any paramount powers vested by 


7 Public School Laws, 1943, Chapter 115. 
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Table 45 


Selection of Board Members of City Administrative Units* 
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* Littleton, J. O., Status of the School Boards of City Administrative Units of North Carolina, Master's 
Thesis, University of North Carolina, 1947. 


law in the State Board of Education or any other authorized agency 
shall have general control and supervision of all matters pertaining 
to the public schools in their respective counties and they shall 
execute the school law in their respective counties.” The law 
further states that city administrative units are to “be dealt with 
by the State school authorities in all matters of school adminis- 
tration in the same way and manner as are county administrative 
units.” 

Although the law sets forth specific duties in considerable detail, 
the general scope of the powers and duties of county and city 
boards are: (a) appointment of the superintendent; (b) budget 
administration and money management, including preparation 
of budget, financial accounting, financial report to the State Board 
of Education, presentation and support of budget requests to the 
board of county commissioners, administration of bond elections 
and bond issues, debt service accounting, and other fiscal manage- 
ment responsibilities; (c) school plant planning, maintenance, 
and operation; (d) administration of transportation; (e) planning 
and effectuating the educational program; (f) setting the school 
calendar; (g) appointment of district committeemen; (h) appoint- 
ment of members of the superintendent’s staff; (i) final approval 
of all employees’ contracts; (j) acting as agent for the State Board 
of Education; and (k) other powers and duties. 
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Fiscal Dependence 


County boards depend upon county commissioners for approval 
of their respective school budgets and for the levying and collecting 
of such local taxes for school purposes as may be necessary to 
provide required local funds called for in their several budget 
estimates. Similarly city boards depend upon city commissioners 
and/or upon county commissioners for approval of their budgets 
and for the levying and collecting of local taxes for school purposes 
to provide necessary local funds required in accordance with ap- 
proved budget estimates. Both depend upon the State Board of 
Education for approval of their budget estimates. 


The problem of fiscal dependence of boards of education seems 
to be one of the important issues facing the citizens who are inter- 
ested in the educational program in North Carolina. Experience 
throughout the nation seems to indicate that where boards have 
little responsibility for the school program they are not likely 
to attract the most competent and outstanding citizens. 


While in many school systems in North Carolina the present 
plan of fiscal dependence of boards of education seems to work 
reasonably well, there are other outstanding instances where it 
is obvious that the boards of education or of trustees, as the case 
may be, have ceased to make any serious effort to develop a better 
school program. In some of these school systems the boards defi- 
nitely have to face the fact that they cannot get additional money 
for needed school improvements regardless of how urgent the 
needs may be. They recognize that the county commissioners are 
not likely to approve a levy that is higher than one that seems 
to have become traditional and consequently make no effort to 
develop a real school program, except within those limits. In- 
stances were found of situations where school buildings mainte- 
nance has been neglected because of a feeling on the part of the 
boards of education that all they can do is operate within the 
limits of a budget which is relatively fixed for all time regardless _ 
of school needs. This attitude certainly will not permit the de- 
velopment of the type of school program needed in North Carolina. 

It is recognized that proper safeguards must be established to 
prevent extravagance or abuses. It is believed, however, that con- 
siderably more fiscal leeway can be given to boards of education 
and yet provide assurance that essential safeguards will be estab- 
lished and observed. 


County Superintendent of Schools 


The superintendent of schools of a county unit is appointed for 
a two-year term by the county board of education, subject to the 
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approval of the state board and the state superintendent. He must 
be a resident of the county of which he is superintendent and 
cannot legally be regularly employed in any other capacity that 
may limit or interfere with his duties as superintendent. He serves 
as the administrative officer of the county board. | 

He must be a graduate of a four year standard college, hold a 
superintendent’s certificate, have had three years of experience 
in school work in the past ten years, and present a doctor’s certifi- 
cate showing that he is free from any contagious disease. With 
the approval of the state superintendent, a county superintendent 
may serve as principal of a high school in his county or as a 
superintendent of a city unit in his county. The county superin- 
tendent may also serve as welfare officer. 

The county superintendent’s salary is determined in accordance 
with a state standard salary schedule fixed and determined by 
the state board. In practice, however, his salary may be supple- 
mented from local funds by authority of the county board. His 
salary may also be supplemented when he serves as a high school 
principal, as superintendent of a city unit in his county, or as 
county welfare officer. 

One of the most urgent needs in many states at the present time 
is for outstanding and especially well qualified educational leader- 
ship. Neither the city superintendent nor the county superin- 
tendent can be expected to do a satisfactory job in developing a 
school program under modern conditions if he meets only mini- 
mum qualifications that are but little higher than those for teachers 
and if he has been selected largely because “he has grown up in 
the ranks.” It is possible with present day graduate programs to 
provide for superintendents the technical training they need for 
their work. Requirements for professional courses in adminis- 
tration, supervision, and finance for superintendents should there- 
fore be much higher than they have been in the past. Furthermore 
all boards should be impressed with the importance of selecting 
administrative leaders who have the competencies to lead in plan- 
ning a greatly improved school program. 

In North Carolina there are many evidences that relations be- 
tween some school administrators and their teaching staffs have 
not been very satisfactory. A good school program can never be 
developed as long as there is dissention in the ranks of the persons 
responsible for developing that program. The children must suffer 
under such conditions. 

Part of the responsibility for the unsatisfactory conditions found 
in certain parts of the state may be due to the tendency of some 
teachers to be critical of the administration as a matter of policy 
and to draw conclusions on the basis of erroneous data. However, 
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part of the responsibility may also be traced to the fact that many 
superintendents in the past have not had the competencies neces- 
sary to develop a good school program through constructive 
democratic leadership. Too many superintendents appear to have 
assumed that teachers do not need to know much about adminis- 
trative policies. The only way this situation can be corrected in 
the long run is through the selection of administrative and super- 
visory leaders with outstanding qualifications who can develop 
a program not by administrative command but by constructive 
and democratic leadership. 


City Superintendent of Schools 


The superintendent of a city unit is appointed for a two year 
term by its board of trustees subject to the approval of the state 
board and the state superintendent. He serves as the adminis- 
trative officer and ex-officio secretary of the board of trustees. 
Superintendents of city units must meet the same qualifications 
as county superintendents. 


Powers and Duties of Superintendents 


The general powers and duties of county and city superintend- 
ents may be summarized as follows: (a) financial accounting 
(records and reports); (b) public accounting (records and reports) ; 
(c) census taking and attendance service; (d) preparation of 
budget estimates; (e) storage, repair, and distribution of text- 
books; (f) storage and distribution of supplies, fuel, and so on; 
(g) supervision of transportation; (h) maintenance and operation 
of the plant; (i) directing library service; (j) management of the 
school lunchroom program; (k) direction of health services; (1) 
securing and assigning the instructional personnel; (m) evaluating 
educational services involving testing, promotion, and efficiency 
of instruction; (n) allocating responsibility; (0) planning and 
implementing the educational program including reorganization, 
expansion, and facilities; (p) planning and administering the extra- 
curricular program; and (q) planning and administering the com- 
munity program. 


Administrative and Supervisory Staff 


Each county and city superintendent was requested to report 
by designated areas of services the staff available in his office and 
to furnish information on related topics. 

County and city superintendents reported a general shortage 
of, or a limited provision for, assistant superintendents, directors 
(or supervisors) of instruction, school business officials, directors 
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of buildings and grounds (including maintenance), directors (or 
supervisors) of transportation, and lunchroom supervisors. Of 
the 90 county units whose questionnaires were returned in time 
for tabulation, only one reported an assistant superintendent; 32, 
supervisors of instruction; 4, business managers; 19, directors of 
transportation; 31, attendance officers; others reported some ad- 
ditional miscellaneous personnel. Of the 63 city returns, 1 re- 
ported an assistant superintendent; 22, supervisors of instruction, 
8, business managers; 5, maintenance personnel; 29, attendance 
officers; 51, lunchroom assistants and a few other kinds of em- 
ployees. 

The absence of essential professional and other assistance in the 
superintendent’s office means that he, of necessity, must spend a 
disproportionate amount of his time on routine matters. Under 
those conditions he cannot be expected to serve efficiently as 
executive officer of and as technical adviser to the board, and as 
the educational leader of the school system. 


LocaL SCHOOLS AND ATTENDANCE AREAS 


Duties of Principals | 


A questionnaire was used to secure information from principals 
on the distribution of their time during the official school day for 
one week. About 150 forms were returned in time for tabulating 
data. Tabulations were made separately for county and city ele- 
‘mentary, high, and union schools, arranged according to size 
_ into these five groups: 10 or fewer teachers, 11 to 20 teachers, 21 
to 30 teachers, 31 to 40 teachers, and 51 or more teachers. 

The principals of North Carolina schools unquestionably have 
many different duties to perform. Their functions can generally 
be classified as administrative, supervisory, teaching, clerical, and 
others relating to and particularly involving community relations. 

Of the 150 reporting, 109 listed some time devoted to super- 
vision of instruction; 94, to transportation; 102, to teaching; 123, 
to disciplinary problems; 117, to supervision of janitorial services; 
107, to making reports of various kinds, with emphasis on school 
lunch reports; 114, to attendance problems; 89, to various forms 
of athletics; 106, to lunchroom activities; 115, to conferences with 
parents; 88, to community campaigns of various kinds; 90, to first 
aid; and a number of other closely related activities. 

These studies reveal that the average principal spends a rela- 
tively large amount of his official day on general clerical duties 
and numerous routine matters, thus depriving him of the oppor- 
tunity to give proper attention during the day to the many prob- 
lems involved in school management. Most principals report that 
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they find it absolutely necessary to attend to many important 
matters before and after school hours and over the weekend. This 
they report is necessary because their official day is taken up by 
teaching, clerical, and routine duties. 

Principals were asked the following questions: What clerical 
help is provided in your school? How financed? Of the 135 re- 
sponding, 35 reported that some clerical assistance was available 
to them. Sixteen reported full-time and 19 reported part-time 
clerical assistance. Ten of the 16 full-time clerical assistants were 
reported by city and 6 by county schools. Of the 19 reporting 
part-time clerical assistants, 14 were reported by county schools. 
Part-time assistants were reported as spending from 1 hour per 
day to 3 hours per day; in several instances they were high school 
students. 

Of the 35 reporting clerical assistance, only 18 stated that state 
or local funds or a combination thereof were provided; 15 reported 
“school funds” were used; and 3 reported ‘no funds” were avail- 
able to pay these assistants. 


Size of High Schools 


Elsewhere in this report recommendations point to the need 
for establishing high schools of sufficient size if adequate educa- 
tional offerings, including urgently needed vocational education 
opportunities, are to be provided. Table 46 shows the distribution 
of high schools according to size as measured by enrollment. 

Of the 632 county and 96 city high schools for white children, 
only 20 county and 55 city have enrollments of 300 or more. 


Table 46 
Number of High Schools According to Enrollment in 
Grades 9-12 . 
White Negro 
Enrollment Indian 
County City Total County City Total 
(PING es eet 270 8 278 76 14 90 6 
TOIT ROO Mates ones 278 19 297 65 26 91 1 
OnTA00st et Aaa 64 14 78 18 6 Dy tae Riga 
BOL SAOO ate te 13 15 28 1 8 Geeta tel 
4012500 2 3 11 14 2 3 pee Na ae LS es 
500 and Over.----- 4 29 33 1 8 Baer cushy ee 
TOvare Ie 632 96 728 163 65 228 7 
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Of the 153 county and 65 city high schools for Negroes, only 
22 county and 25 city have enrollments of more than 200. 

In terms of actual enrollments as reported for 1946-47 by county 
and city administrative units to the office of the state superin- 
tendent, 270 county and 8 city high schools for whites and 76 
county and 14 city high schools for Negroes report average en- 
rollments of approximately 75 to 80 pupils; and 278 county and 
19 city high schools for whites and 65 county and 26 city high 
schools for Negroes report average enrollments of about 140 to 
150. In contrast, 64 county and 14 city high schools for whites 
and 18 county and 6 city high schools for Negroes report average 
enrollments approximating 250. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


One of the major problems in school administration is that of 
providing a local educational organization adequate in size and 
scope, yet sufficiently flexible so that it can be adjusted to chang- 
ing economic and social conditions and to consequent changing 
requirements in the educational programs. 

Careful study and analysis of the local educational machinery 
in light of improvements in the educational program proposed 
throughout the several chapters of this report call attention to 
several possibilities and needs for improving local school organi- 
zation and administration in North Carolina. Many important 
recommendations proposing ways and means of improving edu- 
cational opportunities are feasible only if recommendations set 
forth below are put into effect: 


1. There should be established a more uniform system of local 
boards of education as the policy determining and rule making 
authorities in local administrative units. 

Local boards of education should be charged with the responsi- 
bility for establishing the general educational policies in their 
respective local units. Such policies should, of course, fit into the 
framework of the general educational policies of the state. The 
board should have full responsibility for all essential services of 
the local school system. 


2. The local board of education should be composed of five or 
seven lay members to be selected at large in terms of their fitness 
for the position, preferably in an independent election, and for 
overlapping terms of six years. 

One means of safeguarding local initiative is to keep the adminis- 
tration of schools close to the people. A local board of education 
should definitely be the policy determining body for the schools 
but its members should serve in that capacity only so long as their 
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actions are satisfactory to the electorate. A separate election is 
not only desirable but necessary if educational interest rather 
than partisan politics is to dominate. The terms of office must 
be long enough to assure some consistent continuity in policy. 
When an entirely new board is elected or appointed at one time, 
there is always the possibility, if not the likelihood, that there 
will be an interruption in the program. Such interruption usually 
results in much lost motion. Overlapping terms for board mem- 
bers reduce this risk. 

A local board of five to seven members is large enough to be 
representative of the people in the unit and small enough to ex- 
pect it to function as a committee of the whole. With six year 
overlapping terms, the board membership would be selected in 
a 2-2-1 or a 2-2-3 order in elections scheduled biennially. 


3. Provision should be made by the General Assembly for re- 
quiring the local tax levying body of a county to raise the local 
revenue necessary to meet that county’s share of the cost of the 
minimum foundation program of education as defined by the legis- 
lature. 

Local boards are expected to carry out their mandates for effi- 
cient operation of the schools in their units and to provide at least 
the minimum foundation program of education required by the 
legislature. Elsewhere in this report it is recommended that a 
plan of financing be adopted under which each county will be re- 
quired to make a minimum local tax effort to support the mini- 
mum foundation program in proportion to its relative taxpaying 
ability. Since boards of education are not tax levying bodies in 
North Carolina, this requirement should be directed to the local © 
tax levying body. This principle is already incorporated in one 
statute of North Carolina with respect to certain elements of school 
costs. | 

Provision should also be made for the voters of the adminis- 
trative unit to approve by majority vote proposals for additional 
or special levies when required for the school program. 

4. The local superintendent of schools should be appointed 
by the board for a term of four years, and should serve as the 
executive official with responsibility for administering the edu- 
cational program in accordance with the policies and rules of the 
board. : 

One of the principal duties of the local board should be the se- 
lection of a well trained superintendent of schools. The board 
should be free to consider for appointment for its executive officer 
qualified professional leadership without being restricted by resi- 
dence limitation. The sole consideration of the board in selecting 
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the superintendent should be professional qualifications. Progres- 
sively higher standards for professional qualifications should be 
established during coming years. 

The superintendent should have the responsibility for selecting 
and recommending to the board for appointment the adminis- 
trative, supervisory, teaching, and other personnel needed for 
the efficient operation of the school system. Professional ability 
should be the sole basis of his recommendations for appointment 
and continuance of service of this personnel. 

The relationship between the board and the superintendent 
must be clearly defined. When so defined and adopted by the board 
as rules of procedure, misunderstanding and confusion are less 
likely to result. 


5. There should be a definite plan for providing professional 
assistance in the office of the superintendent of schools. 

The state budget law makes little if any provision for such as- 
sistance with the result that, except as a local unit exercises the 
option through the use of local funds, the superintendent is forced 
to give so much of his time to details and routine work that he 
has little time to devote to the professional management and direc- 
tion of the educational program. Efficiency in local operation and 
administration can, without question, be improved as soon as pro- 
vision is made for properly trained professional assistants so 
urgently needed in the offices of the local superintendents of 
schools. 


6. School principals, as defined elsewhere in this report, must 
be relieved in so far as practicable from general clerical and routine 
duties so as to be free to devote their time to the skilled technical 
services for which they are employed. : 

It is economy to provide clerical assistance for principals. A 
decision should be made as to nature of services a principal is ex- 
pected to render, namely, whether he is to be primarily an adminis- 
trator, a supervisor of instruction, an attendance officer, a super- 
visor of transportation, a teacher, or a clerk. A principal of a large 
school, in particular, cannot be expected to serve effectively in all 
of these capacities. 

Good administration places large responsibility in the hands 
of the school principal. The individual school is the unit of a school 
system which means most to children and to their parents and 
to the area served by this school. A properly trained and well 
qualified person selected to serve as principal of a properly orga- 
nized school is entitled to sufficient time, free from clerical and 
routine duties, for the major responsibilities of the position, 
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7. Provision should be made for the designation by the re- 
organized county boards of education of school advisory commit- 
tees of three and not more than five members. 

People of the area served by a given school should have desig- 
nated representatives who not only understand local problems 
but who can officially present school needs of the area to their 
principal and, when considered necessary, to their board of edu- 
cation. There are numerous occasions when the advice of these 
committees will be most helpful. The duties and responsibilities 
of these advisory committees should be clearly defined. An ad- 
visory committee should have the right to reject by unanimous 
agreement any teacher recommended for its school. The responsi- 
bility for making recommendations for appointment of instruc- 
tional and other personnel should rest with the superintendent 
and principals. 


8. Legislation should be enacted placing on the State Board 
of Education the responsibility, with the assistance of county com- 
mittees on reorganization, to make and carry out a plan for deter- 
mining on a state-wide basis the number of local school adminis- 
trative units and the number of school attendance areas that can 
satisfactorily provide the educational program of the future. 

A satisfactory administrative unit can and should provide spe- 
cialists in such areas as school library, vocational education, 
guidance, music, art, health and physical education, special edu- 
cation, pupil transportation, and attendance problems in addition 
to a competent staff of administrative, supervisory, and clerical 
personnel. It should also provide, in cooperation with other agen- 
cies, such services as health clinics, school lunches, community 
libraries, recreation, and audio-visual aids. A satisfactorily organ- 
ized school should have enough pupils to justify at least one 
teacher per elementary grade and twelve teachers for the high 
school grades. » 

The State Board of Education should develop standards of local 
unit organization to be used by county committees; work out pro- 
cedures for making essential studies of existing situations; provide 
professional assistance to county committees; review proposed 
plans of county committees as the basis for recommending improve- 
ments; and disapprove unsound proposals. 

The county committee should make local studies with assistance 
from the state to determine the need for reorganization in ac- 
cordance with standards and procedures of the state board. It 
should prepare, on the basis of studies, a tentative plan of local 
unit reorganization for the area involved, setting forth proposed 
unit boundaries, proposed arrangements on bonded indebtedness, 
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proposed use or disposition of school buildings, and the need for 
and approximate location or permanent school centers. It should 
secure active codperation of the lay public through public hearings 
on the proposed plan, and should submit this plan of reorganization 
to the state board for review. 


9. Since a local administrative unit should be sufficiently large 
to warrant the provision of all essential and desirable adminis- 
trative and supervisory services, except those provided by the 
state, local units of school administration which are established 
in the future should be organized so as to assure in the unit an 
absolute minimum of 3,500 to 4,000 school population and a desir- 
able minimum of 9,000 to 10,000 school population. 

One of the functions of the administrative unit is to furnish 
either at local or state expense or both, at a cost that bears a 
reasonable relationship to the total current cost of the educational 
program, those administrative and supervisory services necessary 
to facilitate the operation of the whole educational program. Such 
services are concerned with educational and business adminis- 
tration, supervision of instruction, health supervision, and census 
and attendance supervision. 

If an administrative unit has a much smaller number of pupils 
it can offer a good program only at an increased cost per pupil. 
The more pupils it has up to 9,000 or 10,000, the broader the pro- 
gram it can offer at a reasonable cost. 


10. Except as it is found to be administratively impractical, 
secondary schools should be established so as to assure an absolute 
minimum enrollment of 300 pupils and a desirable minimum of 
500 to 600 pupils. Junior - senior or six year high schools should 
have an absolute minimum of 450 to 500 pupils and a desirable 
minimum of 600 to 700 pupils. A four year secondary school, in- 
cluding the 13th and 14th years, should have an absolute minimum 
of 600 to 700 students and a desirable minimum of 900 to 1,000 
students. 

If secondary schools are organized with much smaller numbers 
of pupils than those recommended here, their programs will have 
to be restricted or else have to be provided at increased cost per 
pupil. When secondary schools of smaller sizes have to be author- 
ized because of isolation, comparable services Saud be Deed, 
at necessary COSTS: 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE FINANCIAL PROGRAM FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 


STATUTORY DEVELOPMENT 


HE basic financial obligations of North Carolina for elementary 
and secondary education are stated in the following provisions 
of the constitution: 


“The people have the right to the privilege of education, 
and it is the duty of the State to guard and maintain 
the right” (Sec. 27, Art. I). 

“Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged” 
(Sec. 1, Art. [x): 

“The general assembly ........ shall provide by taxation 
and otherwise, for a general and uniform system of public 
schools, wherein tuition shall be free of charge to all the 
children of the state between the ages of six and twenty- 
one years” (Sec. 2, Art. IX). 


Early Provisions for Equalization 


Prior to 1900 state support for public education in North Caro- 
lina was on a per capita basis. “The legislature in 1901 made an 
appropriation of $100,000 to the public schools of the state in ad- 
dition to authorizing the continuation of the per capita fund of 
the same amount.”! This additional $100,000 was for the purpose 
of lengthening the school term in every school district of the state 
up to the constitutional requirement of four months. This was 
the first attempt to equalize educational opportunities for all the 
children of the state. 

In 1907 the Supreme Court upheld the legislative act which 
permitted the districts to levy a tax for schools in excess of the 
constitutional limitation of 66 2/3 cents. In the meantime the 
legislature had granted special charters to cities and towns through- 
out the state in order that they might levy taxes to extend edu- 
cation beyond the constitutional term of four months. This legis- 
lature also made a special appropriation of $45,000 for the support 
of high schools, the first direct support for high school education 
in the state. 

The General Assembly of 1911 enacted a law providing for a 
~ 1Samuel H. Thompson, The Legislative Development of Public School Support in 


North Carolina, Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, The University of North Carolina, 
1935, p. 383. 
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term of six months or a term as near that length as the amount 
of the equalization fund would permit. The amounts of the ap- 
propriations made by this legislature were $375,000 for the equali- 
zation fund and $250,000 for the per capita fund. The appropria- 
tion for high schools was increased to $75,000. State aid was con- 
tinued under these three plans until 1919, the amount appropriated 
being increased from time to time. 

The coming of World War I gave new impetus for better schools. 
The constitutional term was increased from four to six months in 
November, 1918. In 1919 the legislature, in obedience to the new 
mandate of the Constitution, repealed the previous school laws, 
including special aid to high schools, and substituted for them 
a plan in which the state support for a six months’ term was pro- 
vided chiefly by a state property tax of 32 cents on the $100 valua- 
tion of property. ‘This educational fund was to be apportioned 
in such a manner as to pay one-half the annual salaries of the 
county superintendents, the salaries of all the employed teachers 
for a period of three months, and one-third the annual salaries 
of the city superintendents.”? It is to be noted that the support 
of high schools was put on the same basis as that of the elementary 
schools. 


Abolition of State Ad Valorem Tax 


The state, by vote in 1920 and by law in 1921, abolished the 
state ad valorem tax and obtained most of its funds from the in- 
come, business, franchise, insurance, and inheritance taxes. The 
General Assembly in 1921 appropriated $1,400,000 from the gen- 
eral fund of the state treasury for public education. This was 
known as the “State Public School Fund.” This appropriation 
was divided into two parts: $642,700 was to be used for special 
work and the remaining $757,250 was to constitute an equalization 
fund. In 1921 the General Assembly gave further encouragement 
to the development of high schools through an appropriation of 
$224,000 to a special fund for matching federal appropriations 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. Any part of this appropriation not 
used for matching the federal funds was to be expended in aiding 
the establishment of consolidated high schools in rural districts. 
The counties having no high schools in their rural sections were 
to be given first choice, and those counties having no standard 
high schools in the rural sections were to receive the second con- 
sideration.2 Under these provisions the sum of $51,000 was spent 
for high schools in 1922-23. 


2Thompson, op. cit., p. 403. 
8Thompson, op. cit., p. 487. 
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Increases in The Equalization Fund 


The revenue plan of the 1921 legislature fell short of expecta- 
tions and there was not a sufficient amount of money to carry out 
the equalization program. The Governor called a special session 
of the General Assembly in December and increased the equaliza- 
tion fund from $757,250 to $832,250. This additional $75,000 was 
taken from the appropriations* of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

An important measure enacted at this extra session validated 
the tax rates levied in the counties according to a rule of the State 
Department of Public Instruction. Each county was required to 
levy a tax rate that would provide as much money as would have 
been yielded by a levy of 30 cents per hundred dollars on the 
1920 valuation before that county could receive aid from the 
equalization fund. 

The most important part of the school law of 1923 concerned 
the state equalizing fund. The apportionments from this fund 
“to the counties were to be made in such a way as to encourage 
their schools by securing efficient organization, administration, 
supervision and well trained teachers.” The amount appropriated 
for the equalization fund was $1,250,000, which was to be dis- 
tributed on the basis of the salaries paid under the state salary 
schedule and upon the basis of the number of teachers allowed 
by the law. Out of the amount appropriated for equalization, 
$30,000 was to be used for the transportation of pupils. In ad- 
dition to the equalizing fund the General Assembly of 1923 
appropriated $124,000 for high school aid and an amount equal 
to that given by the federal government for vocational aid. 

In 1925 the legislature increased the equalizing fund by $250,- 
000, making a total of $1,500,000 annually for the biennium. Out 
of this annual appropriation, the sum of $1,164,461.97 was dis- 
tributed for the next two years to the same counties on the same 
basis as that used in 1923-24. The remainder of the equalizing 
fund was to be apportioned by a commission composed of five 
members, appointed by the Governor, and known as the “Equaliz- 
ing Fund Commission.” The commission was to have authority 
to apportion these funds on any basis that it might adopt to give 
a fair and just apportionment to those counties needing money 
most. No county, however, was to receive any of this special 
money until it had levied a tax of at least 44 cents on the $100 
valuation for school purposes. 

In the meantime the 1925 General Assembly reduced the high 


4W. H. Plemmons, The Development of State Administration of Public Education in 
North Carolina, Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, The University of North Carolina, 
1943, p. 74. ; 

5 Thompson, op. cit., p. 416. 
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school aid to $110,000. This reduction came because former ap- 
propriations were, in a measure, stimulation by the state for the 
purpose of making high school support a part of the state’s edu- 
cational program. Thus by 1925 the state was including elemen- 
tary and high school support in its educational policy, though the 
support to a great extent came from the local counties and districts. 

On the request of Governor A. W. McLean, an education com- 
mission was created by the legislature in 1925. “This Commission 
was charged with the responsibility of making a complete investi- 
gation and survey of the public school system, of investigating 
completely and fully the state equalization fund and its adminis- 
tration; .. . of collecting, compiling, and disseminating educational 
data and information to the people of the state; and of performing 
any other duties the commission itself thought proper and neces- 
sary.’’® 


State Board of Equalization 


The commission created in 1925 made its report and recom- 
mendations to the legislature in 1927. As a result of these recom- 
mendations the General Assembly provided an equalizing fund 
of $3,250,000 for each year of the next biennium. Before partici- 
pating in this equalizing fund, “a county .. . had to levy and col- 
lect by an ad valorem tax a net sum equal to the amount which 
would be raised by a tax rate of 40 cents on the $100 valuation 
of property as determined by the State Board of Equalization.’ 
This State Board of Equalization was composed of eleven mem- 
bers, the presiding officer of the senate and one from each of the 
ten congressional districts of the state, to be appointed by the 
Governor and confirmed by the Senate. There were no provisions 
in the laws which prevented a county from levying additional 
taxes to pay higher salaries than the state schedule or for other 
educational expenditures. Although the legislature took no action 
on the recommendation relating to a school term of eight months, 
it was thought that it had paved the way for the uniform term 
of eight months. 

In 1929 the legislature continued the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion and added as ex-officio members the Governor or his repre- 
sentative as director of the budget and the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. This legislature appropriated for each year 
of the biennium $5,250,000 for the equalization fund and $1,- 
250,000 as a tax reduction fund, a total of $6,500,000 for the sup- 
port of education throughout the state, to be apportioned by the 
State Board of Equalization. 


6Plemmons, op. cit., p. 80. 
7Plemmons, op. cit., p. 84. 
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The General Assembly in 1929, like the one in 1925, appointed 
a special commission to study school problems and suggest needed 
educational legislation for consideration of the next session. 

From 1901 to 1931 the legislature made many efforts to equalize 
education throughout the state by means of an equalizing fund. 
Factors such as increasing enrollment, expanding services of the 
schools demanded by the people, and the fluctuating property 
valuation and tax rates caused the educational and governmental 
leaders much concern. Some counties grew economically stronger 
much more rapidly than others due to industrialization in some 
parts of the state. Although the legislature had created a State 
Board of Equalization and had given it the power to distribute 
the equalizing fund and to adjust valuations and tax rates so that 
the burden for education would be equalized on all people, there 
were still great inequalities existing among the counties both 
as to taxes and education. One county paid taxes for school pur- 
poses at a rate of 44 cents on the $100 valuation while another 
paid $1.16. With these situations and many others brought about 
by the depression, the legislature in 1931 was faced with many 
serious problems of what to do about financing public education. 

The state’s plan for financing education broke down for a num- 
ber of reasons, some of which could have been avoided and some 
of which could not have been prevented. The principal reasons 
causing the break down of school financing in the early thirties 
were as follows: (a) a world wide depression which caused «a 
sharp decline in revenue at both the state and local levels; (b) 
the lack of a satisfactory plan for measuring the taxpaying ability 
of local school administrative units; (c) the failure of the state 
to include provision for school buildings and other essential ele- 
ments of school costs in its foundation program; (d) poor local 
school organization; and (e) the failure of the state to provide 
sufficient funds from state administered taxes to finance its fair 
share of the cost of an adequate minimum foundation program 
of education for all children. 


% 


Adoption of the School Machinery Act 


Several educational plans were presented to the 1931 General 
Assembly. Early in the session in the latter part of January, 1931, 
the legislature passed the School Machinery Act which was in- 
tended “to provide for a fair and equitable distribution of the 
school fund to the end that the burden of support of the six months’ 
term may rest equitably upon all the counties of the State, and 
that the educational opportunities be the same, as near as it may 
be in each county.” *® The act provided an appropriation for each 


8 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1931, Chapter 430, Sec, 23. 
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year of the biennium, including $15,700,000 from the general fund 
and an estimated $1,300,000 from fines, forfeitures, penalties, and 
miscellaneous taxes. The act also provided for an appropriation 
of $1,500,000 for extending the school term to eight months and 
an emergency fund of $150,000. Thus a total appropriation of 
$18,650,000 was made by the state for the support of public edu- 
cation in 1931. The control of these appropriations was vested 
in the State Board. of Equalization. The act further provided “for 
a 15 cent ad valorem tax to be levied by the counties as their share 
in the support of the six months’ term, with the proviso that coun- 
ties, districts, and cities could levy additional taxes for the purpose 
of providing additional facilities, only with final approval of the 
State Board of Equalization.’ 


The economic outlook in North Carolina as well as in the 
entire nation had gone ‘‘from bad to worse” by 1933. The legis- 
lature felt that it must reduce governmental expenditures on both 
local and state levels. Since a definitely new pattern of state sup- 
port for education had been set in 1931, the General Assembly 
of 1933 enacted laws which placed the major burden of support 
of education upon the state (no state support was provided for 
maintenance, fixed charges, capital outlay, and debt service) and 
created the State School Commission to administer the state school 
system. Thus, the State Board of Equalization was abolished. In 
1933 the legislature increased the length of the legal school term 
from six to eight months, and appropriated the sum of $16,000,000 
for the first year of the biennium and $17,500,000 for the second 
year. All existing ad valorem taxes on property for school pur- 
poses were abolished. Certain districts, by vote of the people and 
approval of the State School Commission, were permitted to levy 
a property tax for school services beyond those supported by the 
state. 

The School Machinery Act of 1935 provided for an appropriation 
of $20,031,000 for the support of public schools in 1935-36 and 
$20,900,000 in 1936-37. The act provided for “all fines, forfeitures, 
penalties, dog taxes, poll taxes, and all other funds, except those 
of the State, to be delegated to the schools for maintenance of the 
plant and fixed charges.”!° All county wide school funds were 
to be distributed on a per capita (enrollment) basis. 

The General Assembly of 1937 made no major changes in the 
state school laws. It appropriated $23,796,367 for the first year of 
the biennium and $24,986,160 for the second year. Upon request 
of the Governor, the legislature authorized him to appoint an 


®Plemmons, op. cit., p. 107. 
10 Thompson, op. cit., p. 465 
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education commission to examine the public educational system 
and report to the next General Assembly. 

In 1939 the legislature adopted the School Machinery Act as 
a permanent piece of legislation. This body appropriated $25,- 
941,313 for the public schools for the first year of the biennium 
and $27,030,000 for the school year of 1940-41. This act also pro- 
vided for the addition of the twelfth year to the school program. 
The sum of $28,158,324 was appropriated for public education 
for the school year of 1941-42 and $30,542,237 for the school year 
of 1942-43. This same legislature appropriated $1,370,000 for 
vocational education for the biennium. 

In 1943 an act was passed which extended the length of the 
school term to nine months and provided that no local district 
could levy taxes to extend terms for a longer period than nine 
months. The appropriations for the 1943-45 biennium were ap- 
proximately $78,000,000. 

The legislature in 1945 appropriated approximately $100,000,000 
for the biennium. It made no major changes in the school laws. 

In 1947 the General Assembly appropriated $63,408,987 for 
public education during 1947-48 and $64,496,720 for the school 
year 1948-49. 


Trends in School Support 


Before 1900 public education in North Carolina was financed 
primarily by local support. The state gave some assistance to the 
local districts by what is known as the per capita method. The 
period from 1900 to 1931 found the state taking a more active 
part in financing elementary education and in stimulating high 
school education. The state appropriated money for the support 
of education and distributed it not only on a per capita basis but 
also on an equalizing basis. The amount of the appropriation for 
the first state equalizing fund in 1900 was $100,000. This amount 
was increased from time to time and in 1929 (the last appropria- 
tion for the equalizing fund) the amount appropriated was $5,- 
250,000. Although the state increased its appropriation some- 
what each biennium it was necessary for the local districts to 
continue a relatively high local tax to support the public schools. 

The coming of the depression and the breakdown of the tax 
structure caused the General Assembly of 1931 to adopt a dif- 
ferent method of financing public education in North Carolina. 
Under this plan the state undertook to provide all funds required 
for the minimum essentials of most items of current expense 
except maintenance and fixed charges. No local tax effort was 
prescribed or required, although local school systems were ex- 
pected to care for maintenance, fixed charges, capital. outlay, and 
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debt service. The basic features of this plan have been carried 
forward each year since that time and are still characteristics of 
the state plan for school support. 

Table 47 shows the total expenditures for public education in 
North Carolina since 1927 from state, federal, and local funds. 

It is noted that in 1930-31 the state provided $6,965,342.94 for 
public education and the local units provided $31,320,604.66. This 
was the last year that the state appropriated money to the schools 
on an equalizing fund method. In 1931-32, the first year the schools 
operated under the School Machinery Act, the state spent $17,- 
142,699.43 (about $4,700,000 of which came from locally collected 
ad valorem taxes) and the local units spent $14,290,386.96. Under 
this new plan of financing education the expenditures for public 
education, local and state, were reduced nearly $7,000,000 in one 
year. Part of this reduction came from actual economies but a 
large part resulted from decreases in salaries and services in the 
various school systems. There was a further decrease in 1932-33 
and again in 1933-34. The total expenditures, federal, state, and 
local, for 1933-34 were only $24,948,131.38—a reduction of ap- 
proximately $13,500,000 or nearly 35 per cent below the 1930-31 
expenditures. The amount the state has appropriated for education 
has increased each year since 1933-34. Local support remained 
rather constant from 1934-35 until 1946-47. 

The school lunch funds have ranged from $787,462 in 1943-44 
to $3,630,855 in 1946-47. The amount for 1947-48 is estimated at 
$2,596,514. It will be noted that the amount of federal funds in- 
cluded in Table 47 have fluctuated considerably with marked in- 
creases during recent years. This’ is due largely to the fact that 
Federal Works Progress Administration and Public Works Ad- 
ministration funds for schools are included after 1932, that war 
training funds are included during the war years, and that large 
amounts of school lunch funds are included since 1943. 


Current Expense Cost Per Pupil 


As previously indicated, the expenditures shown in Table 47 
include many items which may vary considerably from year to 
year. Gross expenditures are never fully satisfactory for showing 
trends or making comparisons. 


The current expense cost per pupil for day schools is a much 
more satisfactory figure for this purpose. The item “current ex- 
pense” includes all expenditures for general control, instruction, 
operation, maintenance, auxiliary services, and fixed charges. 
While these will vary somewhat from year to year they are con- 
sidered comparable items for a study of expenditures for current 
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Table 47 


Total Expenditures for Public Schools in North Carolina, 
According to Source of Funds Since 1927-28 


Year State* Local Federal Grand Total 
192 (228 ee ee ee ee $ 6,565, 644.53 |$ 34, 180,228.10 |$ 139,660.23 |$ 40 885,532.86 
1928-20 Nt: Se See 4,295,154. 94 37,196, 562.59 138,683.10 41,630,400.63 
1920-30 eer tos eee 7,215,275.50 32, 250,703.57 160,417.29 39 626,396.36 
AO30=3 lee ee i 6, 965,342.94 31,320, 604.66 182,843.85 38,468,791.45 
1OS1S3 295 9 «eee 17, 142,699.43 14, 290,386.96 221,032.85 31,654,199. 24 
TS VASE pee ee Ie aes OE 17, 585,572.52 11,190, 235.28 210,245.85 28 ,986 053.65 
1OZ3=o4 ee en eee ee 15,877,419.79 8,388, 677.39 682,034.20 24, 948,131.38 
1934235 he eee eee eee 17,029, 138.59 10,955,109. 26 864,479.82 | 28,848 , 727.67 
193523025 25 ees Sere te 20,509 697.81 12, 284,348.68 1,619, 546.20 34,413 592.69 
1986-372 2222 ke eee 22 030,916.18 15,301, 445.88 1,640,471.28 38,972,833 .34 
193729820 soe Fee tonae ee 25, 852,606.57 15,509, 450.20 962,930.89 42 324,987.66 
1938-39 22 ke eee eens 26,418 ,699.77 14,306, 167.27 1,592,957.38 42,317 , 824.42 
193940 23 coe See 26, 990,595.00 14,613 ,976.11 1,054, 134.40 42, 658,705.51 
1940240 Oe ee eee eee 28 475,170.92 15, 256,331.79 1,199 ,031.90 44 930,534.61 
1041-42 = 8 Se ek Se eee 29, 207 ,637.12 16,487 ,616.18 2, 267,071.84 47 962,325.14 
1942-43 es See 31,584,770.13 15,008 ,610.40 2,453 , 192.69 49 046,573.22 
1943-44 Fs ee ee ens 38, 036,536.01 14,449 632.90 2, 426,950.30 54,913,119.21 
1944-45 oy So Sr See ee 39, 770,672.92 14,738, 240.13 3,356,609 .90 57, 865,522.96 
1Q45246 e255 2s et eee 45,544,813.14 16, 840,813.51 3 ,'700,616.78 66,086, 243.43 
1946247 jose a ee ee 53,688, 859.00 20,000 ,000.00 6, 245,668.00 79 , 934,527.00 
1947248 joe ie ee 63 , 409,000.00 20, 500,000.00 6, 950,000.00 90,859 ,000.00 


* Including occasional gifts from philanthropic agencies. 

t Amounts estimated. 
school programs. They do not include capital outlay and debt 
service, for such items are less likely to be comparable. 

Table 48 gives the current expense cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance in the United States and in North Carolina for 
every second year beginning in 1927-28. In studying this table 
it should be remembered that the figures given are averages, that 
the expenditures for many states go considerably above these 
averages, and that the averages are affected by the low expendi- 
tures in such states as North Carolina. Furthermore, the North 
Carolina average does not disclose the higher expenditures which 
are found in certain school systems and the considerably smaller 
expenditures found in others. 

Rather consistently, the average current expense cost in North 
Carolina has ranged from about one-half to approximately six- 
tenths of the national average expenditure. In 1929-30 it was 
slightly less than 50 per cent. In 1933-34, however, the North 
Carolina average had dropped to about 35 per cent of the national 
average. By 1945-46 the relative position of North Carolina had 
increased to about 60 per cent of the national average. 

The facts shown in Table 48 and pictured in Figure 4 plus those 
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Figure 4. Cost per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance* 


* Biennial Surveys of Education in the United States, Published by the United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Table 48 


Costs Per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in the 
United States and in North Carolina for Certain Years* 


Conunenenl North Carolina 
Year . North Carolina Per Cent of United 
United States 

States 
UPA EP Pe Ties lene Soiree, ae ES SIA, $ 87.22 $ 46.63 $ 53.4 
LOQQ=30 See te Mets Cie ee ee ee 86.70 42.85 49.4 
NOS aS 2 eee he ee Se Re eee 81.08 34.44 42.4 
10392342 oe pe ECh reel ae ee we 67.48 24.18 35.8 
1935-36 Rees. 2 eee eee eee 74.30 31.11 41.8 
1937=O 8 ee: NS wn Seam eaeee ag 83.87 39.59 47.2 
1939-40) sew eee A cenre Senn taney ae yea ee 88.09 40.86 46.3 
oY Le Ve ls BR ee oe Sie ae eS 98.31 45.11 45.8 
1943-44 Set Sie ke ee AS ee 115.61 65.16 56.3 
145-46 eee ee ee ee 136.41 81.43 59.6 


* Biennial Surveys of Education in the United States, Published by The United States Office of Education. 


gathered in the present survey of the schools of North Carolina 
lead to the practically certain conclusion that North Carolina has 
a very inadequate educational program. Even though the state 
may have achieved a maximum of efficiency and economy in the 
operation of its schools, it is not reasonable to think that it has 
an adequate school program as long as its current expense per 
pupil is only about 60 per cent of the national average. Studies 
which have been made over a period of years show conclusively 
that we get just about what we pay for in education. 

It is true that North Carolina, like other states, has, during 
recent years, steadily increased its expenditure per pupil. But 
this expenditure has not kept pace with the changing value of 
the dollar and citizens’ idea of the services which a modern school 
should render to all persons in the state. Among the services added 
to and the improvements made in the schools of the state since 
the turn of the century are consolidation of attendance and ad- 
ministrative units; transportation; nine months school term; twelve 
year program; minimum state salary schedule; state retirement 
system; health and physical education programs; school lunch 
program; free textbooks for elementary schools; vocational edu- 
cation; improved attendance laws; and increased qualifications 
for teachers. 

THE STATE FINANCE SYSTEM 
Support of public education in North Carolina can come 


only from (a) the federal government, (b) the state government, 
(c) local governments, and (d) voluntary contributions. 
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Federal aid, now granted for certain limited purposes, chiefly 
vocational, is not a major concern of this study, although it is 
evident that the southern states would benefit appreciably if the 
Congress should pass one of the comprehensive aid bills now 
under consideration. 

The state government is in a position to affect, to a marked 
degree, the support of public schools, since the major responsi- 
bility for public education has been assumed by the state govern- 
ment. State support for public schools is borne by the general 
fund; hence, the revenues and expenditures of that fund, actual 
and potential, are of prime importance in a study of education. 
Data on the state’s general fund are given in Table 49. 

Local governments still retain considerable responsibility for 
education, not only for debt service, capital outlay, fixed charges, 
and maintenance, but also for supplements to salaries and other 
operating expenses. Since counties and cities vary widely both in 
their ability and in their willingness to tax themselves for schools, 
it is difficult to decide whether local governments are giving as 
much support as they should to education. It is clear, however, 
that local government taxes for all purposes are approximately 
23 per cent less than they were twenty years ago. Beginning in 
1933, the state deliberately decided to relieve property of heavy 
taxes by adopting a sales tax, increasing the rates on income tax, 
and by assumption of the cost of constructing and maintaining 
county roads. This change in policy resulted in a reduction of the 
weighted average local tax rate from 125 in 1928 to 98.5 in 1947. 

Voluntary contributions, through Parent Teachers Associations 
and other groups, help many schools to realize some of the edu- 
cational advantages that mean much to growing children. Public 
authorities charged with the responsibility for schools should 
give proper recognition and encouragement to such voluntary 
assistance. The codperation of public and private agencies for a 
common end is recognized as an important feature of the American 
way of life. It must be remembered, however, that these agencies 
are not organized for the primary purpose of raising money for 
schools and that the support for public education should come 
primarily from tax sources. 


The State Revenue System 


Table 49 shows the general fund receipts in 1935-1940 and 
again in 1947-1949. 

It reveals that the pencrel fund out of which comes the support 
of education, has more than trebled since the pre-war years. It 
now constitutes over 55 per cent of the total state revenues. 

Table 50 lists the various taxes constituting the general fund, 
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with the amount of revenue each tax contributed in 1947-1948, 
and the percentage of the total ascribed to each. 


Table 49 
State General Fund Revenues, 1935-1940* and 1947-1948} 


Per Cent Change 
Five-Year Average 1947-48 in 1947-48 from 
1935-1940 Five-Year Average 
General Fund 
Wax Revenues: o<225 20 2--o 8 $ 37,381,347 $ 126 , 205 ,698 237 .6 
Non-Tax Revenue--.-_-------- 1,556,535 3,362,454 116.0 
Lotalssees te ccle pssommencea See $ 38 , 937 , 882 $ 129,568, 152 232.7 


* Report of the North Carolina Department of Tax Research, 1946, p. 42. 
ft Release of Budget Bureau, August 8, 1948. 

Table 50 reveals the outstanding importance of the income tax 
and the general sales tax to the general fund. Together these 
two taxes account for more than 75 per cent of the total. While 
the high prices of the postwar period are partly responsible for 
the large receipts of these two taxes and while a recession in prices 
and in the general level of economic activity would reduce con- 
siderably their yield, it still remains true that unless the tax 


Table 50 
Sources of Revenue for the State General Fund, 1947-48* 


1947-48 
Sources of Revenue 
Amount Per Cent of Total 

Inheritance and Gift Tax_........-.-_-_------ $ 1,863,782 1.4 
License Taxes : 1-252 sso et Be eeae 3,944,444 3.0 
Franchises co o6 eos es Oe ee ee 10,053 ,970 7.8 
ANCOME LL Axe ke ee Se eee, 59,583 , 846 45.9 
Salesel ax: tetera ea ee eee we 39 , 333,608 30.5 
Beverages ax - 22 ees 6,471,703 5.0 
IntangiblesDaxe= 2 6s -ssecee eee esses 591,572 0.5 
Mreight-@ ar’ laxcs oss en es on a Mee ae 37, 408 0.02 
Tnsurancem st coe. eee. oot ee ee ee see 3,367,409 2.6 
Miscellaneous and Non-Tax Revenue-.---.---- 4,320,410 ots 
Total.< te: eee a) ses on ee eae $ 129,568,152 100.00 


* Report of the North Carolina Department of Tax Research, 1946, page 42. 
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structure is changed the general fund must rely heavily on these 
two forms of taxation in the future. 


The State Expenditure System 


Table 51 presents data on state expenditures for 1946. Since 
this was compiled by the United States Department of Commerce, 
the items are not broken down according to whether they are 
expenditures of the general fund, highway fund, or other funds. 


Table 51 
North Carolina State Expenditures, 1946* 


Se ee ee 
——————— a 


Expenditures 
Operating Expenditures_-_-....---------------- $ 92,585,000 
eb be seLnvicOe ae ee. eaatee eee bese enna s 8,149,000 
@anital-Outlay-ocs2-a-- 22> see) —t on n<aan-~ ee 13,007 ,000 
Aid to Local Governments_-..---------------- 9,346,000 (Chiefly public welfare) 
Wrnte DutiOls concer eo ee ae 19,697,000 (Unemployment compen- 
sation and retirement funds) 
a Oat Se eae Bes Sr a ee 
ATO Gay eee eas oe See eet Sa ee ee a ae ae eam $ 142,784,000 


Operating Expenditures 


General: Controle eos s4 ot os te ee Sse reece $ 2,188,000 

Agricultural and Natural Resources - --.------ 3,876,000 

Health etsen ce eee eee eat oot eens 4,924,000 

Los pitalsates sat ee eee se eee a aesdecs—se 4,960,000 
PublicsWeltares2--2-eest sass se oS es sceses 1,547,000 

Corrections ese eee eo aS o se eee eee 1,296,000 

Schoolssees oe cae eceen ceo eee eee 54,394,000 ($47,227,000 operating local 
Highways and Public Safety___....----------- 18,188,000 schools) 

MiscellancOus secon sete oe ee eee ete ee 1,212,000 


Rotalwsse eee eee eo so epee cae een oeseees $ 92,585,000 


* United States Department of Commerce-North Carolina State Government Finances in 1946, Table 5 


According to the State Board of Education’ the total amount 
spent by the state government for current expenses of schools 
for the year 1945-46 was $48,990,751, which includes federal and 
philanthropic grants. 

The State Board of Education’ also reports that the total ap- 
propriations from the state’s general fund for school support 
in 1947-48 were $63,408,987. This amount was distributed as 
follows: 


11 “State School Facts,’’ State Board of Education, Jan., 1948. 
22 Ibid., Nov., 1947. 
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Nine-months school fund..................... Ra Pe as $58,955,724 
Purchase: ofvbusses stearate) oe et eee 2,109,500 
Vocationaleducatione 2s = 0.4 mae u nee: 15237103 
Textbooksccihs re ei eye ne ee ee ade 820,000 

We) 328 eames as as AS Ary UR eee meee gm Een iN $63,408,987 


The $63,408,987 for 1947-48 represents an increase of $14,418,236 
or about 30 per cent in two years. Since the price level rose at 
least 30 per cent if not more in these two years, the increase was 
more nominal than real. 


Local Taxes in North Carolina 


Since 1931 there has been a notable shift of functions from the 
local level to the state level in North Carolina. This has been 
especially significant in the two most expensive functions of state 
and local governments—highways and schools. Naturally this 
shift of functions has tended to increase state taxes and to decrease 
local taxes. Table 49 shows the increase in state general fund 
revenues from 1935-1940 to 1947-1949, and Table 52 shows the 
decrease in local taxes since 1928-29. 


Table 52 
Local Taxes in North Carolina for Designated Years 
‘ cor a hhs Per Cent of 
Fiscal Year County Municipality District Total 1928-29 Total 
AGOZBAG29 oie. See ee $ 38 432,798 |$ 15,568,468 |$ 11,910,256 |$ 65,911,522 100.0 
193021940 aera eee ee 25 , 466 , 497 15,135,632 3,315,879 43,898,008 66.6 
1945-1946 sar oe eee 29,087,779 18 ,383 , 225 3,625,605 51,906, 609 78.8 


19462194 7.2e ee Se eee 32,917,760 22,703 , 756 5,457,336 61,078, 852 92.7 


Despite the considerable growth in taxable property in North 
Carolina between 1929 and 1947 and despite the higher price level 
prevailing in 1947, local governments in the state levied only 92.7 
per cent as heavy dollar taxes in 1946-47 as they levied in 1928-29. 
Municipal taxes increased while county and district levies de- 
creased to a greater extent due to the deliberate policy of shifting 
taxes from the local governments to the state. 

The two forms of property tax in North Carolina, general prop- 
erty and intangibles tax which is a form of property tax, make 
up 95 per cent of the total local government taxes. While this 
sounds high, three facts should be kept in mind: (a) Property 
is the chief source of local taxes in most states. (b) Few if any 
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states have lightened the relative tax burden on property as much 
as North Carolina has in the past 20 years. Not only is property 
bearing a much lower percentage of the total state and local tax 
burden than formerly but it is also actually paying fewer dollars 
in taxes than 20 years ago. (c) Local governments have other 
sources of revenue than taxes, such as fines, fees, court costs, and 
receipts from publicly owned utilities. Property taxes provide, 
therefore, considerably less than 95 per cent of local government 
revenues. 

The marked shift in school support from the local governments 
to the state general fund may be seen in Table 53. 


Table 53 


Current Expense Funds for Schools Derived from State 
and Local Sources in North Carolina 


Year State Local ae eee 
FO 2851920 Senet tae noe eee ee es $ 3,688,300 $ 24,273,232 13.2 
TOCS= 19 SO epee eect weer eee eS es 25 , 950, 423 4,860,856 84.2 
OV STILV Nyaa Sie ae a e ceeh ata e ts 48,990,751 7,979, 705 86.0 
NOS HAS ees ee ie ee 63 , 409 ,000 9,000,000 87.6 


* “State School Facts,”’ 5 anuary, 1948 
+ Amounts estimated 


Between 1928-29 and 1947-48, the local and state governments 
practically exchanged relative positions in supplying current ex- 
pense funds for schools. In the former year the local governments 
furnished 87 per cent of the current expense money for schools, 
while in the latter year the state government furnished about 
87 per cent of the funds. 


Are State and Local Taxes High Enough? 


First, are North Carolinians paying today as much state and 
local taxes as formerly? Economists agree that income is the best 
single measure of a state’s total ability to pay taxes. Such meas- 
ures as automobile registrations, retail sales, public utilities, farm 
income, and pay rolls are valuable for calculating the ability of 
local units to pay property taxes but income is a better measure 
of the total ability of a state because the state has access to many 
forms of taxation. Since taxes are normally paid out of income, 
the logical relationship for analysis is between taxes and income. 
When measuring the tax burden it is customary to reduce both 


income and taxes to a per capita basis in order to facilitate fair 
27 
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comparisons from one year to another within the same state. Table 
04 gives data for North Carolina on a per capita income and taxes. 
Table 54 


Per Capita Income and Taxes in North Carolina for 
Designated Years* 


Per Capita 
: Per Cent State 
Fiscal 
Vers and Local Taxes 
State and are of Income 
Income 
Local Taxes 
192821929 es ele ere ey ee $ 349 $ 31.40 9.0 
193921940 eee ee es ee 311 36.10 1G 
TOAD A043: 5 se een ee en 590 49.10 8.3 
1944-1045 Seo Se esac SNe oe 732 52.00 (hal 
{94521946 7 rare epee tert ee ees 753 56.30 12D 


* Report of the North Carolina Department of Tax Research. 


The data in Table 54 shows that in the latest year, 1945-46, the - 
people paid in state and local taxes a smaller proportion of their 
income than in either 1939-40 or 1928-29. If the same percentage 
of income had been paid in state and local taxes in 1946 as was 
paid in 1940, the per capita amount would have been $87.35 in- 
stead of $56.30. 

Second, are North Carolinians paying as much state and local 
taxes in proportion to their income as the citizens of other states. 
The United States Department of Commerce publishes estimates 
of income payments by states, both in total amount and on a per 
capita basis. Space does not permit reproduction of the figures 
for the forty-eight states and the District of Columbia but a few 
of the Department’s estimates for the calendar year 1946 are cited 
in Table 55. 

Table 55 


Per Capita Income Payments in 1946* 


UsSSPAga-Wholé= 3 502 St ob ak ie is ss Oe ee ere ee De a lr a ee RN ee NGS $1,200 
Southeastern States___.--..--._-- ppt Nee ee Cot ee ee a eS ee to Oe LAY ESE ee Pe aR 801 
North’ Caroling s< *. se Sa se eh ee i ee ee ie PE pe IAL, oa ie a ae 817 


* Survey of Current Business, August, 1947, p. 22. 


According to these figures, the per capita income of: the eleven 
southeastern states averaged only two-thirds of that of the nation 
as a whole, while North Carolina’s was 68 per cent of the national 
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average. On this basis it might well be contended that if the peo- 
ple paid in state and local taxes for schools 68 per cent as much 
per capita as the nation at large, they would be paying as heavily 
(in proportion to income) as the American people as a whole paid. 

In the hearings on “Federal Aid to Education” before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
J. W. Studebaker, then U. S. Commissioner of Education, pre- 
sented data showing current expenditures for schools by the va- 
rious states in 1944, both in aggregate amount and in amount per 
pupil in average daily attendance (Senate Hearings, Federal Aid 
to Education, May 2, 1947, p. 536). These data show that when 
the forty-nine states, including the District of Columbia, were 
arranged in order according to current expenditures per pupil 
in average daily attendance, New York was highest, expending 
$185.13; Mississippi was lowest at $42.25; North Carolina was 
43rd at $65.16. The national average’* was $117.00. North Caro- 
lina spent only 56 per cent of the national average. It should have 
spent 68 per cent—a 12 per cent deficiency in effort. 

Since the per capita income in North Carolina was 68 per cent 
of the national average, the North Carolina expenditure per pupil 
in average daily attendance should have approximated 68 per 
cent of the national average in order to keep expenditures for 
education and income in the same ratio. This would have required 
$85.28, whereas actual expenditures were $65.16 per pupil. North 
Carolina has more children to educate in proportion to total popu- 
lation than the average state. This method of calculating tax 
effort does not take that factor into consideration. 

When the high proportion of child population is taken into con- 
sideration, a somewhat different picture is presented. In 1945 
the state’s total income payments amounted to $2,685 per child from 
5 to 17. This is approximately 50 per cent of a national average 
of $5,372. Thus with 50 per cent as much wealth per child, the 
state spent 56 per cent. When North Carolina’s tax effort for 
schools is evaluated in terms of income per child, it is making more 
than an average tax effort, but when expenditures are evaluated 
in terms of income per capita, North Carolina is not making the 
tax effort for schools it should. 

Effort frequently is defined as being the proportion of total 
resources devoted to education. In 1944-45 the state devoted 1.88 
per cent of its total income payments to the current cost of edu- 
cation. The national average was 1.59 per cent. This method of 


13 Hearings before both the Senate and the House subcommittees brought out pro- 
posals to apportion federal aid on bases other than pupils in average daily attendance. 
Chairman McGowen of the House subcommittee advocated the number of children to 
be educated in a state as a better base than pupils in average daily attendance. 
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measurement likewise shows that North Carolina’s financial effort 
exceeds the national effort. 


If effort is measured by the proportion of state tax revenues 
devoted to the current costs of education, the 1944-45 national 
average was 45.09 per cent compared to the North Carolina per- 
centage of 37.5. Since the state bears a relatively large propor- 
tion of school expenses from state funds one would have expected 
to find a correspondingly larger percentage of state tax revenues 
devoted to education. Apparently, the state either devoted a 
larger share of the resources to other functions or it withheld 
from school support a part of the resources that were available. 

In concluding that North Carolina is not putting as much into 
schools as her income would justify, one must weigh the larger 
number of children per family against the relative value to be 
placed upon education. Without more than average effort the 
state cannot spend as much per pupil as the national average. Yet, 
thirteen other states devoted a larger percentage of their income 
to public education in 1945 than did North Carolina. According 
to United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports cited 
in ‘“‘Business Week” for March 27, 1948, North Carolina exceeded 
all other southeastern states in 1947 cash farm income, receiving 
2.47 per cent of the national total and ranking 14th among all 
states. In May, 1948, “Sales Management” reported that the state 
enjoyed 1.847 per cent of retail sales in the United States and had 
1.933 per cent of the 1947 effective buying income (after taxes), 
compared with the 1.744 in 1945. 

It should be pointed out that most of these data are two and 
three years old and that the state has materially increased its 
support since the war. The data are the latest available on a 
national scale. While North Carolina was increasing its support 
for public education, so were all other states, for the educational 
crisis has received nation-wide attention. The Journal of the 
National Education Association for March, 1948, reports that an 
86 per cent increase from 1940 to 1947 would have been required 
to keep pace with the rising economic trend. North Carolina in- 
creased her support 79 per cent but this increase was exceeded 
by Georgia, Arkansas, Virginia, Maryland, and Florida among 
the southern states. Data for the state since 1945 should be ac- 
companied by later data from other states. 

By way of summary, evidence seems to indicate that current 
public school support in North Carolina will buy no better school 
services than it would before the war. In 1945 the state exerted 
more than average effort but was exceeded by other states. Since 
1945, the state has increased in relative financial ability, but its 
increased school support has been exceeded by that of other states. 
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There are other states that bear a larger proportion of school costs 
out of state revenues. There are other states that devote a larger 
proportion of state tax collections to public education. Obviously, 
the people are able to give stronger support to schools than they 
are now doing. How much support should be increased depends 
upon what the people are willing to invest in education for their 
children. 


Federal Aid to Public Education 


At present there is only a remote possibility of federal aid to 
education in the near future. The basic proposal is intended to 
minimize differences in educational opportunities among the states. 
It is universally agreed that the southern states would benefit 
appreciably if the Congress should pass one of the comprehensive 
bills which have been considered. Federal aid, if granted, would 
be designed to carry the school program beyond the point where 
the state is able to carry it. The proposed aid is not designed to 
relieve the state of doing what it can to help itself. Therefore, 
the state school finance problem is not mitigated by any pros- 
pective federal aid to education. The state should adopt a policy 
of providing a basic foundation program of public education as 
complete and as adequate as its resources will permit, any possible 
federal aid being used to extend this foundation program beyond 
the state’s capacity. 


The Will of the People 


A legislature is elected to provide for the people the services 
for which they are able and willing to pay. There is no question 
but that the citizens of North Carolina are actively aroused over 
the plight of their schools and that they are interested in improv- 
ing the quality of public education. To secure a general estimate 
of this interest, the check list for citizens distributed throughout 
the state was analyzed to show group thinking. Replies were 
received from a good cross section of the socio-economic life of 
the state as shown below: (a number of the returns did not indi- 
cate the occupation). 


GU CALOLSe ee a eo BO1a eh armere te hee eee 1,459 

Other professions (doctors, ELOUSEWIYV Santee 1,038 
lawyers. enpineers,-evc.)) «090. Unskilled "2 te eet 273 

Skilled and semi - skilled OER er See ee See ee 334 
Sratesiels sew ho SS 779 

Business (merchants, sales- Total ate ee ae 5,752 


WGI Melee) 2 hi Nis wel 2s. 893 
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The composite thinking of this sampling appears readily from 
the tabulation of their replies to some of the questions: 


Should equivalent school services and facilities be provided for 
any or all of the following? 


Yes No 
Urban-and rural childrens <2... esi. ee BLS 215 
Neorocand swhiterchildrenz 23 aie 4,586 620 
Elementary and high school children.......... 5,030 200 
Poor. counties and “rich? counties... = 4,886 194 


What kind of schools do you want in North Carolina? 


Number 
Equaleto-thetbest in-themation.2. =. ee 4,748 
Equal to ‘the national average! 2) 2 1,654 
Equal to the:southern average; = 2. ee ae 181 
Our schools are satisfactory as they are........................ 301 


If a thorough study shows that more funds are necessary to 
provide better schools for North Carolina, what is your attitude 
toward higher taxes for schools? 


Number 
Not willing to pay higher taxes for schools................ 647 
Willing to pay somewhat higher taxes..............--.--.-.-- 1,543 
Willing to pay whatever taxes are necessary to give 
North Carolina’ cood* schools cet sar ee 4,558 


If additional funds are found to be necessary to provide satis- 
factory schools for North Carolina, what unit of government should 
provide those funds? 

Number 
Any additional funds should be provided by the state..2,056 
Any additional funds should come partly from state 


and=partly trom Alocal<taxvsOuUrces:: 1c = een 3,857 

Any additional funds should be provided by local 
SCHOOL “SVSLCMS. <7. fice Poet Aisin be eee eee ayy 
Yes No 


Do you believe money devoted to education 
should be considered as an investment 
to aid in assuring a better future for 
Noxsthie Carolina. Saat oere ee ae eee re 6,064 140 


APPRAISAL OF THE STATE SCHOOL FINANCE PLAN 


A number of educational publications show the relative rank- 
ings of states according to various standards or criteria of school 
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finance. None of these makes any attempt to appraise the effective- 
ness with which the finance plans actually operate. A critical 
appraisal of the North Carolina system of financing public edu- 
cation is made possible by visits and interviews in each of the 
selected counties, by check lists distributed throughout the state, 
and by a study of official state records and data. 


Weaknesses of the Present Plan of State Support 


Contrary to general and popular belief, the state school system 
does not provide or claim to provide a complete foundation pro- 
gram for every child. Instead, some essentials are dependent en- 
tirely upon widely varying local initiative and ability. The com- 
bined state and local finance plan should be designed so that the 
North Carolina program will be a complete foundation program 
of public education at the level of the state’s ability. The plan 
should include all items of current expense and capital outlay 
should be an essential part of the basic program. 

There is a widespread popular misconception that state funds 
are expendable for, or provide, a comprehensive and complete 
school program. Contrary to this belief, there is no evidence since 
1933 that the state in any of its official statements has claimed or 
intimated that state school funds provide even a minimum pro- 
gram. Reference has been made to the fact that plant maintenance 
must be met from local funds. State money will supply coal to 
heat a school building, but even if the furnace grates are broken 
or a window pane is out so that more fuel is wasted than the re- 
pair would cost, state funds cannot be used for the repair. What- 
ever justification there is for the earmarking of state appropria- 
tions, it cannot be extended to cover the favoring of one essential 
element of school expense to the complete exclusion of an equally 
essential element. The state should use state support to reinforce 
and strengthen every element that is recognized as essential to 
a complete foundation program. 

The present plan of state support does not take into considera- 
tion wide variations in the taxpaying ability of local school ad- 
ministrative units to provide for certain essential elements in a 
genuine foundation program of education. As previously pointed 
out, the state does not include provision for school buildings and 
certain important items of current expense in its foundation pro- 
gram. The most important item of school expenditures is instruc- 
tion costs and next in importance is the provision of school plants. 
Failure to provide for an adequate plant greatly reduces the re- 
turn from all other school expenditures. But the counties of the 
state vary greatly in their ability to provide for those essential 
elements of a foundation program charged entirely to them. A 
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special committee of the State Board of Education made a study" 
of this problem in 1945. The following facts were revealed in 
that study: “There are approximately 800,000 children in aver- 
age daily membership in the schools of the state, or an average 
valuation of $3,500 per child being taught at state expense. Yet 
there are only 22 counties in the state in which the valuation is 
as much as $3,500 per child in average daily membership. These 
22 counties have 34 per cent of the children with 54 per cent of 
the wealth. The valuation for every child in school in these 22 
counties is $5,800. The remaining 78 counties, with approximately 
66 per cent of the children, have a valuation of only $2,500 per 
child in school, and there are 39 counties that do not come up to 
this average. In the state as a whole, the valuation per child ranges 
from $953 in Ashe County to over $11,000 in Durham County.” 

The full effect of variations in taxpaying ability are more clearly 
revealed when they are studied by school systems. The public 
schools of North Carolina are administered locally by 100 county 
administrative units and 72 city administrative units. Data pre- 
sented in Table 56 show that the average assessed valuation per 
state allotted teacher of the ten wealthiest county administrative 
units is $257,636 and the ten poorest $50,139. The richest county 
unit has sixteen times the assessed valuation per state allotted 
teacher as the poorest. 

Table 57 shows that the average valuation per state allotted 
teacher of the ten wealthiest cities is $344,850 and the ten poorest 
$36,531. The wealthiest city has forty-three times the assessed 
valuation per state allotted teacher as the poorest city. 

Variations in taxpaying ability among the school administrative 
units could be reduced somewhat by the consolidation of all county 
and city units. Table 58 shows the variations that would exist 
if all county and city administrative units were consolidated. This 
table shows that even if all county and city units were consolidated 
that the ten wealthiest counties would have an average valuation 
per state allotted teacher of $246,863 and the ten poorest $51,368, 
and that the wealthiest county would have thirteen times the 
assessed valuation per state allotted teacher as the poorest. 

It might be argued that these tables do not show true differences 
in taxpaying ability because some counties and cities assess prop- 
erty at a higher per cent of its true value than others. However, 
an analysis of assessments by means of an index of true taxpaying 
ability described later in this report showed that on the whole 
poor counties assess their property at as high a per cent of its 
true value as wealthy counties. Therefore the variations in tax- 


144 Committee Report, The School Building Problem in North Carolina. Adopted by 
the State Board of Education, 1946. 
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paying ability presented in Tables 56, 57 and 58 can be considered 
as real variations. 
Table 56 
The Ten Wealthiest Counties Compared with the Ten 
Poorest Counties (Excluding Cities) 


Ten Wealthiest Counties (Excluding Cities) Ten Poorest Counties (Excluding Cities) 
psee es Wield Por Cees Yield Per 
Valuation 5 Valuation 
Teacher of Teacher of 
County Per State County Per State 
Tax Rate of Tax Rate of 

ae 10c on $100 pues 10¢ on $100 

Teacher on Teacher 
MOrsyuhe see oe $ 509 , 276 $ 509 Nias hee eee $ 57 , 662 $ 58 
Durham -..---- 480,041 480 Wnronssses2>= 57,549 58 
Gabarnuss22- 271,648 272 Wilkes 52232 56,081 56 
New Hanover - 235, 673 236 Ramlicos=sesss= 54, 257 54 
Rockingham... — 211,174 211 Madison ------ 53,920 54 
Chowan..-.--.-- 185,903 186 JONES Ee eee 51,952 52 
Gaston___-.---- 180,989 181 Greene_._.---- 50,483 50 
Rowena ne 170,104 170 WAN CCYsae ee nee 43 ,881 44 
Gaunlfond=s==-= 169,395 169 AN CV 43 570 44 
McDowell.-_---- 162,158 162 Asheeens. fees 32,030 32 
Average. 2-22 $ 257 , 636 $ 257 $ 50,139 $ 50 

| 
Table*57 


Ten Wealthiest Cities Compared with the Ten 
Poorest Cities 


Ten Wealthiest Cities “Ten Poorest Cities 
EE RE I gi|| ase CN a 
Assessed Venld ior Assessed Yield Per 
Valuation Valuation 
; Teacher of 3 Teacher of 
City Per State City Per State 
Tax Rate of Tax Rate of 
Allotted 10 $100 Allotted 10c on $100 
Teacher ee Teacher 
Lexington_.__-- $ 539 , 637 $ 540 Oxfofd 22 222-2 $ 53,542 $ 54 
Durham --_----- 394, 238 394 ry ons 53,527 54, 
Gantomest ee 363 ,313 363 Madison. .---- 52,199 52 
Winston-Salem 363,213 363 Elm City ----- 47,401 47 
Greensboro - --- 359,191 359 Whiteville___-- 41,271 4} 
Raleigh.-.-.--- 343 , 493 343 Fairmont __--- 33,818 34 
Charlotte ___--- 286 , 276 286 Andrews ------ 31,916 32 
Salisbury .-.--- 271,626 272 Franklinton -. 24,718 25 
High Point - --- 266 , 696 267 Glen Alpine_-- 14,291 14 
Hickory__...--- 260,817 261 Morven ------- 12,623 13 
Average....---- $ 344,850 $ 345 $ 36,531 $ 37 
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Tablesss 


The Ten Wealthiest Counties Compared with the Ten 
Poorest Counties (Including Cities) 


Ten Wealthiest Counties (Including Cities) 


Assessed 


Ten Poorest Counties (Including Cities) 


Assessed 


: Yield Per ; Yield Per 
Valuation Valuation 
Teacher of Teacher of 
County Per State County Per State 
Tax Rate of Tax Rate of 
elgiied 10c on $100 alleties 10c on $100 
Teacher Teacher santas 
Horsytheesonee 429 ,990 430 Caswell ._._..- 62,254 62 
Durham -__----- 425 ,332 425 Bertie sce sess 61,181 61 
Guilfords=s=.— 259,015 259 Warren__-_----- 60,146 60 
New Hanover-_- 235,673 236 Pamilicoss.-22= 54,258 54 
Mecklenburg.-- 214,688 215 Madison -__-_- 53 , 920 54 
Rowant=-2.22-— 194,460 194 JONEGs eee see 51,953 52 
Wakesress: ane 192,816 193 Greene see ins 50,483 50 
Catawba. 222-22 174,513 175 Wanceye ese 43,881 44 
Rockingham-_-- 1715175 171 AVELY 22 fee a = 43 ,570 44 
Gaston’. —— 170,971 171 Aghomeiyy ret = 32,030 32 
Average.._.---- 246, 863 247 51,368 51 


The present plan discourages local initiative. 


Experience has 


shown that the best schools can be developed when the local people 
take an interest in and assume some responsibility for their develop- 
ment. There should be an equitable partnership developed be- 
tween the state and local school units for the operation of schools. 
Under the present plan of state support, the belief is widely pre- 
valent that the state itself should do everything for the schools. 
Since the state support program does not provide at all for some 
essential elements of school costs and but very meagerly for other 
items, the effect of this psychology is disastrous in both poor and 
wealthy counties. The poor counties simply cannot assume the 
burdens assigned to them and many such counties, lamenting 
their poverty and the injustices of the state plan, do not even do 
what they could do. Some of the wealthy counties do not provide 
the educational opportunities they are able to provide, simply 
because they are waiting for the state to do it. Contrary to popular 
opinion, local funds constitute an important part of total school 
revenue. In 1946-47 local school funds totaled $22,349,062 or 30.09 
per cent of all school expenditures. North Carolina should con- 
sider its public school enterprise as an entity, a joint responsibility 
of local and state organizations, having a just claim on the com- 
bined resources of state and local revenues. State and local effort 
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should be combined to provide a balanced and comprehensive 
educational program throughout the state for every child. 


For a time the state required the local application of a uniform 
tax rate for school support. Uniformity still exists in so far as 
state tax rates are concerned. However, some local school support 
is now compulsory without any measure of uniformity. For exam- 
ple, the maintenance of school property is required of local units. 
Likewise, the capital investment in school buildings must be made 
locally. There is the same justification for equalizing (or making 
uniform) effort to support all essential school services. Uniform 
minimum local effort in proportion to taxpaying ability should 
be required for participation in state funds. 

Government has other essential services to perform in addition 
to education. Payment for these services must be made generally 
by those who pay the bill for public education. Furthermore, 
there are facilities and services in education found in more wealthy 
states and local school centers that probably are beyond the 
capacity of North Carolina to provide for every child. The founda- 
tion program should consist of the educational opportunities that 
ought to be maintained equitably throughout the state. It should 
not deny to those who are able and willing the right to operate 
a higher level of educational program than the foundation pro- 
vides. \ 

The more fortunate areas having greater concentrations of 
wealth not only have a proportional part of the total cost of schools 
and other governmental services to bear but they generally pro- 
vide opportunities for experimentation, development of improved 
practices, and leadership that eventually effects improvements 
in the state system. The privilege of units at the local level to 
supplement the foundation program should be preserved. 

The basis of allotting teachers discriminates unduly against city 
administrative units and large consolidated schools. Teachers 
are allotted to city school systems on the basis of average daily 
attendance, the 1948 allotment being calculated at one teacher 
per thirty-three pupils in ADA. In the counties teachers are al- 
lotted to individual schools with a basic allowance of six teachers 
for 171 pupils in ADA in an elementary school and four teachers 
for 80 pupils in ADA in high school. Thereafter one teacher for 
each thirty-three pupils allocated. In city schools teachers are 
allotted to the system as a whole, not to specific schools. The 
assumption probably is that the schools are larger and each room 
should be operated at full capacity. Too little cognizance is taken 
of the fact that the larger schools require non-teaching principals, 
school clerks, and other specialized personnel. The result is that 
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the city and many county administrative units, to be efficient, 
must employ from local funds necessary instructional personnel. 

The method of calculating teacher units also favors non-isolated 
small high schools and greatly deters the reorganization of school 
centers. The state has long given “lip service” to a program of 
school reorganization so as to provide both enriched and more 
economical services to children. No positive encouragement is 
given to the professed objective of an enriched and diversified 
curriculum. A county is likely to receive a smaller allotment of 
teachers if it reorganizes its schools into larger units. For example, 
a county having 290 high school pupils in ADA would be able to 
maintain two high schools of 85 pupils each and one of 120 pupils, 
and to qualify for 19 teachers including 2 vocational teachers at 
each school. If these schools were relocated at one center, the 
county would qualify for only 12 teachers including only 2 voca- 
tional teachers and would need to provide a non-teaching principal 
out of this allotment. Thus consolidation would cause the “loss” 
of 7 teachers. 

The state plan should allot teachers to each county and each 
unit on its total ADA for schools of various sizes with no distinction 
between elementary and high schools but with a definite distinction 
between small isolated or temporarily isolated and non-isolated 
schools. To allot teachers merely on the basis of total ADA would 
be to discriminate against small isolated schools which have to 
be continued and small schools which are temporary in nature 
but which cannot be discontinued because of the temporary lack 
of building facilities at a permanent center. Any satisfactory plan 
must make provision for an adequate number of teachers at small 
schools which are essential; otherwise, children in those schools 
would be denied an adequate program of education. In most states 
that have reorganized their programs during recent years, ele- 
mentary or high schools with less than 100 pupils are classified 
in terms of isolation as a basis for allotting teachers. 

Vocational teachers should be allotted where a survey indicates 
sufficient need and enough pupils to meet minimum requirements 
of the State Board of Education where the teachers are actually 
to be employed. Teachers for handicapped children should be 
allotted at the rate of one for each organized class of ten or more 
children who have been certified by a physician, psychiatrist, or 
clinical psychologist as needing special care, and only when the 
teacher is actually to be employed. Then the plan should allot 
principals, supervisors, and other special instructional personnel 
on the basis of at least one for every eight teachers. 

The state finance plan further deters reorganization because 
larger school attendance areas usually require bus service and 
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additional building space. The state provides transportation but 
only after the local or county unit buys the bus. The state offers 
no aid in the erection of school buildings, although state aid for 
school construction is provided in Alabama, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Maryland, Mississippi, Ohio, Tennessee, and Wash- 
ington, and to a limited extent in several other states. 7 

The Constitution charges the General Assembly with providing 
‘“‘a general and uniform system of public education,” yet adminis- 
trative units are left on their own in financing not only capital 
outlay but also some essential current expenses. No consideration 
is given to variations in ability. There are units whose maximum 
borrowing power is not sufficient to provide minimum plant facili- 
ties and whose tax resources could not service the debt if some 
means existed for them to borrow sufficient money. 

State support is devoted to an unbalanced current expense pro- 
gram and items are allotted in considerable detail. By its approval 
of annual budgets the state acknowledges legitimate expenditures 
for school services. There is widespread popular misconception 
that the state finances the current expense program except for 
plant maintenance and fixed charges. Actually in 1946-47 there 
were several important budget items for which no state funds 
were reported. These items included: attendance officers, school 
audits, attorney’s fees, election expenses, salary and travel of 
supervisors, expenses of principals and supervisors, and local vo- 
cational education costs. All these are for current expenses and 
not for capital outlay or debt services. When the state approves 
valid and legitimate items of expenditure there is no justifiable 
reason why state funds should not be utilized to meet these recog- 
nized needs. . 

The present plan of state support has failed to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities for the children. Evidence presented elsewhere 
in this report shows conclusively that educational opportunities 
vary widely within the state. Some children are taught by alert 
stimulating well educated teachers and others are taught by poorly 
trained lifeless uninspiring teachers. Some children are taught 
in modern sanitary attractive school buildings and others are 
taught in insanitary over-crowded shacks. Some children are 
taught in classes of forty pupils or more per teacher and others 
are taught in classes of twenty-five or fewer per teacher. Some 
children are privileged to attend high schools with good vocational 
programs and other children are forced to attend high schools 
with no vocational training opportunities whatsoever. Some chil- 
dren have the opportunity of attending high schools which offer 
excellent preparatory programs for college and others must attend 
high schools which don’t prepare them well for college or any- 
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thing else. Great differences in educational opportunity exist 
in schools for the white race but differences in opportunity are 
even greater when educational opportunities available to Negro 
children are contrasted with educational opportunities available 
to white children. Great progress has been made in eliminating 
inequalities but much remains to be done. 

The State Constitution provides in part as follows: 


“The children of the white race and the children of the 
colored race shall be taught in separate schools but there 
shall be no discrimination in favor of or to the prejudice 
of either race.” 


It is apparent that since 1900 the allocation of funds for capital 
outlay has not followed the mandate of the legislature in this 
respect. This condition is reflected in the 1944-1946 report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction which shows the total ap- 
praised value of white school properties to be $120,457,515 and 
the appraised value of Negro school properties to be $19,339,763. 
On the basis of average daily attendance, the value of Negro schools 
should have been $50,161,192 in order to comply with the school 
law. County and city boards of education should be urged to use 
a large portion of the capital funds which may become available 
to them within the next few years for equalization of Negro and 
white school plants. In the 1945-46 school year all North Carolina 
school units spent in capital outlay $2,772,671 for white schools 
against only $374,759 for Negro schools. 

The state finance pattern tolerates the charging of fees to pupils 
at all grade levels. In most of the counties visited high school 
pupils are charged $4.00 per year for textbooks, while in the 
elementary grades charges were as high as $2.00 per child. The 
poor accounting systems in the local schools do not reveal the large 
amount of money handled within local buildings. In one local 
school unit, where there are good internal accounting records, more 
than $67,000 was handled in activity funds last year. The county 
administration, however, has no record of the amounts handled 
by the activities within each county school. The same situation 
was generally true in other counties visited. Similarly, large 
amounts of funds accrue to some schools from Alcohol Beverage 
Control operations. They are made as grants by the board of 
county commissioners and are not considered or reported as stable 
sources of school revenue. 

The present plan of school financing has failed in many im- 
portant respects. The present plan of state financing has failed 
to give the children of North Carolina the type of educational 
program they need and the kind of schools the people want. The 
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present plan has failed in the most prosperous period of the state’s 
history at a time when it has had the best possible chance to suc- 
ceed. It has failed for the following reasons: 


(a) It has not given the people of the state the kind of schools 
they want for their children. 3 

(b) It has not equalized educational opportunities. 

(c) It has not been able to draw into the teaching profession 
enough trained teachers to staff the schools. 

(d) It has not been able to provide sufficient school plants in 
which to house the children. 

(e) It has stifled local initiative and bred an attitude of “let 
the state do it.” 

(f) It has set mediocrity as the goal of North Carolina education 
instead of excellence. 

(g) It does not provide an adequate minimum foundation pro- 
gram of education for all children. 

(h) It penalizes efficiency and rewards inefficiency in local 
school organization. 


There are some good features in the present phase of financing 
education in North Carolina. These features should be retained. 
But there are some fundamental changes which must be made 
if North Carolina is to go forward. The new plan of state support 
should incorporate all the good features of the present plan and 
also draw upon the total experience of this state and other states 
in order to formulate a financing plan which will meet the needs 
of the state. Such a plan is presented in the following pages. 


RECOMMENDED FINANCE PLAN 


It is recommended that North Carolina guarantee to all children 
throughout the state an adequate minimum foundation program 
of education and that it equalize the tax effort both at the state 
and local level to support that program. In order to achieve this 
goal the state would have to, first, expand its present state founda- 
tion program to include provision for school buildings and other 
necessary current expense items and, second, to equalize the local 
tax effort required to support the minimum foundation program 
of education. Under the present plan of state support local school 
units are forced to carry a part of the tax burden for schools simply 
because the state ignores its responsibility for helping to provide 
for school buildings and certain other necessary school costs. As 
pointed out previously, local school units are now contributing 
more than $22,000,000 annually to school costs. But this local 
tax burden is not equalized and the poorest county has to make 
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twelve times the tax effort of the richest county in order to pro- 
vide for certain essential educational costs on an equivalent basis. 

The proposed plan of school financing does not call for any over- 
all increase in local taxes for schools. It would be even possible 
under the proposed plan to provide for a reduction of the total 
local tax burden for schools depending upon what proportion of 
the total cost of the foundation program the General Assembly 
assigns to the state and what proportion to local units. Only those 
local units which do little or nothing at all for their schools would 
be required to increase their tax effort. 

The recommended plan involves: (a) the calculation of the 
total cost of an adequate minimum foundation program of edu- 
cation for all children, (b) the determination by the General 
Assembly of what proportion of the cost of the foundation program 
will be assumed by the state and what proportion of the cost will 
be assumed by local administrative units, and (c) the develop- 
ment of a scientific index of the relative taxpaying ability of the 
counties in order to determine equitably the required minimum 
of local tax effort. 

It will be noted that this plan incorporates some of the best 
features of the present plan of state financing, some of the 
best features of the equalization plan developed in North Caro- 
lina in the twenties, and some of the newer scientific techniques 
developed by experimentation in other states. The following para- 
graphs present a more detailed description of the recommenda- 
tions. 


Determination of the Cost of an Adequate Minimum Foundation 

Program 

An exact estimate of the cost involved in the recommendations 
in this report cannot be made. The largest single expense in edu- 
cation is the cost of teachers’ salaries. According to the state 
salary schedule, this cost will vary with: the level of training and 
experience of each individual teacher. However, it is desirable 
to make an approximation of the total amount of funds necessary 
to implement the recommendations. 

Cost of Instruction. In 1948-49 about 24,200 state allotted teach- 
ers and 1,000 vocational teachers are employed in North Carolina. 
The recommendation that the maximum allotted teacher load be 
reduced from thirty-three to twenty-seven pupils per teacher will 
require approximately 3,000 additional teachers for the current 
enrollment. This makes a grand total of 28,200 teachers. The 
committee on teacher personnel recommended a salary schedule 
which will approximate an average salary of $3,000. Therefore, 
the cost of instruction according to the proposed schedule for 
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the present needed teachers is 28,200 multiplied by $3,000, ie, 
$84,600,000 as shown in the left half of Table 59. When enroll- 
ments increase, as expected, in the lower elementary grades, ad- 
ditional personnel will be required. 

It has been shown repeatedly that the state should make some 
allowance for administration, supervision, and special instruc- 
tional services. On the basis of allowing one special person for 
every eight classroom teachers, the number of special service 
personnel will be 28,200 divided by 8, ie, 3,525. At the same aver- 
age of $3,000 annually, these additional 3,525 professional em- 
ployees will require an additional $10,575,000, as shown in Table 
59. 

Until the proposed ratios are applied to every county and until 
the personnel actually employed are tabulated on the proposed 
salary schedule in terms of their qualifications, an exact determi- 
nation of the funds required cannot be made. 


Table 59 


Calculation of the Operating Cost for 1948-49 Had the Recom- 
mended Finance Plan Been in Use With One Teacher Per 
27 Pupils and With One Teacher Per 33 Pupils 


27 Pupils Per Teacher 33 Pupils Per Teacher _ 


Average Average 
Number . Cost Total NGS bes Cost Total 

Teachers.'....-_--- 28,200 |$ 3,000 |$ 84,600,000 25,200 |$ 3,000 /$ 75,600,000 
ServicePersonnel.__ 3,525 3,000 10,575,000 3,150 3,000 9,450,000 
Current Expense__- 28,200 300 8,460,000 25 , 200 300 7,560,000 
Capital 

Amortization ____ 28, 200 340 9,588,000 25,200 340 8,568,000 
Sba SE OLER OMe? el Be SUP 2 eee Ce (S000; 00S Sete ss es |s ean 7,000,000 
Lota lemme tase ste en Sel Ne ee Sil'202223. 000K |S aeee eter ae |e ae ee $ 108,178,000 


Actually if the money were made available it would not be pos- 
sible to employ 28,200 trained teachers. And if enough teachers 
could be employed to reduce classes to 27 pupils in average daily 
attendance, there are not enough classrooms to house them and 
their pupils. So the right half of the table shows the operating 
cost for 33 pupils per teacher—the ratio used in 1948-49. This 
gives a total operating cost of $108,178,000. 

Since it will require about four years, with the state doing its 
utmost, to train and house enough teachers to reduce class size 
to a desirable 27 pupils in average daily attendance, it is reason- 
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able to expect the state to move one-fourth of the way toward 
the goal each year. An operating budget of $111,000,000 is there- 
fore proposed for 1949-50 since that is about one-fourth of the 
distance between $108,178,000 and $120,223,000. 


Until the proposed ratios are applied to every county and until 
the personnel actually employed are tabulated on the proposed 
salary schedule in terms of their qualifications, an exact determi- 
nation of the funds required cannot be made. 


Cost of “Other Current Expenses” 


Several states, utilizing the general plan of a comprehensive 
foundation program, have found that other current expenses, in- 
cluding general control, operating, maintenance, and fixed charges, 
but excluding transportation and instruction, may be met with 
reasonable adequacy by an annual allocation of between $300 and 
$400 per state allotted teacher. On the basis of $300 per class- 
room unit the cost of these other current expenses, for 28,200 state 
allotted teachers, excluding administrative and special service 
units, would be $8,460,000 as shown in Table 59. 


Cost of Transportation 


The North Carolina experiment in its state operated system 
of school transportation is unique. The progress it portrays has 
set some elements of a pattern for which all other states might 
strive. The chapter on school transportation has shown that many 
improvements are necessary. However, the experiment justifies 
its continuation. It is reeommended that transportation be financed 
as an essential element in the foundation program but that the 
appropriation be expended at the state level. Transportation costs 
are anticipated and listed in Table 59 at approximately $7,000,000. 
This sum will not be required until schools are reorganized, more 
transportation equipment is purchased, and a significantly larger 
number of children are transported. However, it is estimated that 
the state needs 1,500 new busses which cost approximately $3,000 
each and this need should be provided for by the state. 


Cost of Capital Outlay 


The chapter on school plant has indicated emergency needs of 
not less than $100,000,000 and the need for another $50,000,000 
during the next six years. This being of emergency nature should 
be cared for by special appropriations, but an allowance of $340 
for each state allotted teacher, excluding administrative and spe- 
cial instructional service units in the foundation program, should 
be made annually in order to amortize school plant replacement 
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costs over a period of thirty years at a cost of $10,200 per class- 
room. This makes $9,588,000 for 28,200 teachers. 


Estimated Total Cost of the Foundation Program 


The total estimated cost of the foundation program, assuming 
that it is possible to employ 28,200 state allotted teachers, is 
$120,223,000, as shown in Table 59. 

Since it has been recommended that the state continue to pay 
the entire cost of the foundation program of transportation be- 
cause of the demonstrated efficiency of the state operated system 
of transportation, the probable cost during the first year of its 
operation of the foundation program to be jointly supported by 
the state and local school administrative units will be $111,000,000 
less $7,000,000 or $104,000,000. 

In 1945 twelve states are reported” as allocating 2 per cent or 
more of total income payments made to individuals for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education. North Carolina ranked four- 
teenth among the forty-eight states. The current proposal for fed- 
eral aid to education carries with it a provision that, for full par- 
ticipation in the federal aid, a state must devote at least 22 per 
cent of its income to the current expense of schools. 

The 1947 income in the state is reported as $3,290,000,000. On 
this basis 21% per cent for current expenses would indicate $82,- 
250,000 as being the reasonable degree of minimum effort required 
for full participation in the proposed federal aid compared to the 
$72,409,000 estimated to be the state and local expenditures for 
current expenses in 1947-48. 

Income continues to rise. The rate of increase during the first 
quarter of 1948 indicates a yearly income approaching $3,500,- 
000,000. If the general pre-war average of 3 per cent were used 
as effort, approximately $100,000,000 would be made available 
for current expenses. The larger number of children the state 
has produced to be educated warrants a larger share of the state’s 
income. 


Determination of Proportion of Cost of Foundation Program to be 
Borne by the State and by Local Administrative Units 


The total cost of whatever foundation program is undertaken 
in North Carolina should be shared jointly by state and local 
tax resources. It is recommended that an allocation of from 70 to 90 
per cent from state sources and 10 to 30 per cent from local sources 
be made. The plan of financing recommended in this report will 
operate successfully in terms of available revenue regardless of 
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the total cost of the foundation program. Let us assume that 
sufficient revenue is available for the state to support a foundation 
program of $104,000,000 exclusive of an estimated cost of $7,- 
000,000 for transportation and that the General Assembly de- 
termines that 90 per cent of the cost of the jointly supported 
foundation program is to be provided from state funds and 10 
per cent from local taxes. Under these conditions the cost of 
the jointly supported foundation program to the state will be 
$93,600,000 and to local units $10,400,000. Since it is reeommended 
that the state continue to pay the total cost of the foundation pro- 
gram of transportation, it is necessary to add $7,000,000 to the 
state portion of $93,600,000 in order to determine the total state 
budget for schools which will be $100,600,000 under these con- 
ditions. 

If revenues were sufficient to support a foundation program 
of only $90,000,000 exclusive of transportation, the cost of the 
jointly supported foundation program to the state would be 
$81,000,000 and to local units $9,000,000 and the total state budget 
for schools would be $81,000,000 plus $7,000,000 or $88,000,000. 

On the other hand, if the cost of the foundation program in- 
creases as a result of attendance increases or other factors and 
the General Assembly provides the revenue and appropriations 
necessary to support an expanded program, the formula will ap- 

ply equally well. 
~ In 1947-48 the proportion of state school funds in North Caro- 
lina approximated 70 per cent. With local administrative units 
being required to contribute 10 to 30 per cent of the total cost 
of the foundation program it is necessary to determine equitably 
what local tax effort shall be made by each county and local school 
system in accordance with its ability to pay. 


Calculation of the Relative Taxpaying Ability of the Counties 


The obsolete ad valorem tax system no longer can be used to 
indicate local taxpaying ability. The welfare program in the 
state has found it desirable to utilize an economic index to de- 
termine grants to the respective counties. Experience shows that 
it is necessary to base an index of taxpaying ability upon economic 
factors that are not subject to manipulation by interested or politi- 
cal groups in the various localities. Well known research and the 
experience of other states have shown that an index can be calcu- 
lated from state and federal data by statistical means so that no 
judgment or discretion is involved-in determining the contribution 
to be required of each county. The use of economic data that 
cannot be juggled and the unbiased statistical method of calcu- 
lation are of utmost importance. 
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For experimental purposes the statistical division of North Caro- 

lina State College in Raleigh calculated for the finance committee 
an economic index based upon the following factors: volume of 
retail sales; value of farm products; North Carolina state income 
tax; assessed valuation of public utilities; and number of persons 
gainfully employed in industry. Statisticians in North Carolina 
followed standard statistical procedures in the calculation of this 
trial index. The calculations should result in exactly the same 
index values regardless of who makes the computations for the 
entire procedure is mathematical. 
_ By way of illustration only trial calculations are presented to 
show how local contributions to the state foundation program 
should be determined. If the total cost of the jointly financed 
foundation program can be estimated at $104,000,000 and 10 per 
cent of the cost is required to be raised locally, the total local 
required effort will be $10,400,000. If the General Assembly re- 
quires local units to finance 20 per cent of the cost of the jointly 
financed program, local units will be required to raise a minimum 
$20,800,000 in local taxes to support the program. In 1946-47 local 
administrative units provided $22,349,062 of the total school ex- 
penditures. Regardless of the total local tax effort required, each 
county will be required to make a tax effort in proportion to its 
relative taxpaying ability as determined by an impartial index. 
For example, one of the wealthy counties, Guilford, is shown by 
the index as having 7.180 per cent of the total wealth of the state. 
Guilford County would be expected to produce $746,720 of a total 
required local effort of $10,400,000 if its final index were the 
same as this trial figure. This figure is determined by calculating 
7.180 per cent of $10,400,000. | 

The total estimated cost of the jointly financed foundation pro- 
gram, excluding transportation, for Guilford County including 
city school systems is roughly $3,737,000 for 1949-50. Under the 
foundation program plan, the state will provide $2,990,280 of this 
amount and Guilford County $746,720. 

Orange County is presented as another example because it is 
a median county. According to the index that county has 455 
per cent of the wealth of the state. This per cent of $10,400,000 
is $47,320, the local effort. The estimated cost of the jointly sup- 
ported foundation program, excluding transportation, for Orange 
County is $637,000. Thus the state funds for Orange County ex- 
cluding transportation are estimated at $589,680 and the required 
local effort $47,320. 

Swain County is one of the poorest counties in the state. It has 
only .102 per cent of the total wealth of the state according to 
the index. The estimated cost of the jointly supported program 
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is $258,440 for that county of which amount the state will pro- 
vide $247,832 and the county $10,608. 

These illustrations are all based upon a foundation program 
which is financed state wide in the proportion of 90 per cent from 
state sources and 10 per cent from local sources. If the proportion 
is set at 80 per cent state and 20 per cent local, the state appropria- 
tion will be decreased and the local effort increased proportion- 
ately. 

In this manner the needs of each local administrative unit, 
whether county or city school system, should be calculated with- 
out regard to its local assessment policies but according to state 
wide allotment formulas for instructional personnel, other cur- 
rent expenses, and capital outlay. Then the amount of local par- 
ticipation to be required should be calculated solely on the basis 
of ability to pay. The utilization of this plan will provide equal 
educational opportunities for as complete a foundation program 
as the state is willing to assume, and it will provide for the equali- 
zation of the tax burden according to the calculated true ability 
to pay. The legislature should require, however, that the local 
tax levying body of each county provide the local revenue neces- 
sary to meet that county’s share of the cost of the minimum 
foundation program as defined by the General Assembly. This 
minimum required local effort may be made through property 
taxes or through any other revenue source at the disposal of the 
local tax levying body. ; 

The operation of this recommended plan of financing public 
education in North Carolina is nothing new. The basic principles 
have been in operation in Alabama since 1937. Last year the State 
of Florida adopted the same basic school finance plan. It has been 
recommended for adoption in Georgia and Mississippi. South 
Carolina is considering a similar plan at the present time. Ten- 
nessee adopted most of the same basic principles in 1946 for the 
distribution of both foundation program funds and emergency 
capital outlay funds. The plan conforms with sound principles 
of school finance and economics. Only those counties which are 
making little or no effort to finance their schools are likely to be 
called upon to increase the local tax effort for schools. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF SCHOOL FINANCING 


An Emergency Appropriation for School Buildings 


The same techniques can be utilized in the distribution of any 
emergency capital outlay appropriation for which local effort is 
required. In that event each local unit should raise its propor- 
tionate amount according to its index of ability. 
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It is imperative that credit be given to those administrative 
units that have shown initiative by bonding themselves or by 
levying heavy taxes in order to provide better plant facilities, for 
thereby they have reduced the size of the current capital outlay 
needs. Both their local contributions and their allocation from 
state funds should be available for use in improving the adequacy 
of their schoolhousing and in retiring the indebedness already 
incurred. 


State Local Funds for School Buildings 


There are other plans by which some states aid in financing 
capital outlay. For example, Arkansas has its Revolving Loan 
Fund, Virginia has its Literary Fund, and North Carolina has 
a similar Literary Fund from which loans may be made to school 
districts so as to utilize the credit of the state. This plan operates 
on the premise that the money will be repaid. For districts whose 
credit is good and whose borrowing capacity is adequate this 
state service is of little benefit because they can borrow commer- 
cially. Districts which are poor credit risks for commercial loans 
are also poor credit risks for the state. It makes little difference 
to a poor district unable to finance its buildings to know that 
the state has money which it can borrow but which it must repay. 
Evidence of the inadequacy of such a plan of state lending is seen 
in the fact that on July 1, 1946, the Arkansas fund had more than 
$1,600,000 available for loans but not in demand. The latest avail- 
able report shows that the Virginia Literary Fund had $4,300,000 
invested in United States Treasury Bonds. 

If these states should make loans to school districts in spite of 
the fact that the districts could not repay the loans, such an act 
would constitute a direct grant of aid. : 


Local Administration of Debt Service for School Buildings 


In order to utilize freely this finance plan it would be desirable 
to remove legal impediments in the way of local financing of 
capital outlay. Counties that now have low valuations find the 
debt limitation crippling their borrowing power. If the county 
is to continue holding valuations below their true level its debt 
limitation should be raised in proportion. Arkansas has adopted 
a successful plan of scaling the debt plan inversely with the rate 
of interest paid, for the significant burden is the total cost of the 
debt load including interest payments. The plan is recommended 
for the consideration of North Carolina. Legal provisions have 
been made whereby the counties can assume the assets and lia- 
bilities of local districts within the county which have erected 
buildings and incurred bonded debts. The state legislature might 
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encourage a pay-as-you-go plan for financing local contributions 
for capital outlay. It probably is desirable to enable local ad- 
ministrative units to accumulate funds from current levies in 
anticipation of a school construction program, although the ad- 
ministration of the accumulated funds presents a problem of in- 
vestment and safeguarding. While the refunding of indebtedness 
is desirable when interest rates fall, the use of the reeommended 
funds for refinancing existing debts should be prohibited. School 
administrative units should be encouraged to retire their indebt- 
edness as rapidly as possible. The restriction of new borrowing 
to two-thirds of the debt retired during the previous year should 
be removed. 


Appropriations for the State Department of Education 


A direct appropriation for the State Department of Education 
including the State Department of Public Instruction should be 
made to expand the services in the department and to pay salaries 
that will attract the best leadership in the state. The appropriation 
of $282,800 for 1948-49 will not do so. At present, there is con- 
siderable difficulty in persuading teachers having superior quali- 
ties to accept positions as area supervisors in the State Department 
because of the low salaries paid. To achieve the reorganization 
program necessary in order to have good schools, permanent school 
centers should be designated as a result of surveys in each county. 
It is being shown that a staff of nine will be required in the division 
of schoolhouse planning, especially for the making of such survey, 
where at present only a director of the division is employed. The 
appropriation does not permit the adition of essential personnel. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The state finance plan should have as its objective the guaran- 
teeing of equality of educational opportunities in the minimum 
foundation program for all children in North Carolina; for white, 
Indian, and Negro; rural and urban; rich and poor. In order to 
achieve this objective, the state finance plan must have at least 
the following characteristics: 


(a) The state finance plan should encourage efficiency and econ- 
omy in organization and administration. 

(b) The finance plan should provide adequate support both at . 
the state and local level for all essential elements of school cost 
included in the minimum foundation program. 

(c) State funds should be applicable toward the support of 
every essential element in the minimum foundation program. 

(d) The state finance plan should provide as comprehensive 
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a foundation program as the total resources of the state will per- 
mit. 

(e) Each local school administrative unit should be required to 
make a uniform minimum local effort in proportion to ability in 
order to participate fully in the foundation program. 

(f) Local units should be allowed to supplement the uniform 
minimum local effort. 


2. The foundation program should include adequate financial 
provision for the following major items: Instructional salaries, 
transportation, other current expenses, capital outlay, and debt 
service. Due to the fact that North Carolina has demonstrated 
that a state operated system of transportation has many inherent 
advantages over locally operated systems of school transportation, 
it is recommended that the state continue this system and pay 
the entire cost of the foundation program of school transportation 
including the purchase of original busses for additional routes. 
It is recommended that the state define the cost of an adequate 
foundation program for instructional salaries, other current ex- 
penses, capital outlay, and debt service and that from 70 to 90 
per cent of the cost of the foundation program for these items be 
provided from state funds and from 10 to 30 per cent from local 
taxes levied by the counties in proportion to taxpaying ability. 


3. The cost of the foundation program to be financed jointly 
from state and local sources should be based upon instruction units 
determined from average daily attendance. Instruction units 
should be allowed for at least the following instructional services: 


(a) Basic teaching units or state allotted teachers determined 
by a scale which provides the same basic pupil load per teacher in 
elementary and high schools of the same size. Such a scale should 
provide for a smaller pupil load per teacher in small schools in 
sparsely settled areas which cannot reasonably be consolidated 
with larger schools. The state should determine by survey which 
centers are necessary and no adjustment in the pupil load per 
teacher should be made for unnecessary small centers. The maxi- 
mum load per teacher provided by this scale should not exceed 
27 to 30 pupils in average daily attendance. 

(b) Additional units for vocational education determined by 
the vocational needs of the secondary schools. Such needs should 
be evaluated by surveys made by the state and vocational units 
should be provided where the demands for any type of authorized 
vocational training are such that a minimum teacher pupil load 
for the vocational unit will be at least half the load of the basic 
instruction unit for that school. The nature of vocational instruc- 
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tion is such that it is not practicable to require as heavy an attend- 
ance per vocational unit as the basic instruction unit. 

(c) Additional units for teachers of adults determined upon 
the basis of the number of pupil hours taught in adult classes. 
One adult instruction unit should be provided for approximately 
each 13,500 adult pupil hours taught per school year. 

(d) Additional units for teachers of exceptional children who 
cannot be properly taught in regular classes determined by the 
number of such children at a school center as certified to by a 
qualified physician, psychologist, or psychiatrist. One teacher 
unit should be allotted for a minimum of ten such children at a 
school center. 

(c) Additional units for the administration and supervision of 
instruction and special instructional services determined upon 
the basis of approximately one-eighth of the total instruction units 
included in (a) to (d) above. 


4. The total cost of the foundation program to be jointly financed 
by state and local funds should be determined as follows: 

(a) Instructional salaries—multiply the different types of state 
allotted instruction units indicated above by the state salary sched- 
ule or schedules. The present state salary schedule will have to 
be greatly increased if North Carolina attracts to and holds in the 
profession a sufficient number of trained teachers to staff the 
schools. 

(b) Other current expenses—multiply the total number of state 
allotted teachers by at least $300 and preferably $400. 

(c) Capital outlay—multiply the total number of state allotted 
teachers by $340 per teacher in order to amortize plant costs over 
a thirty year period. (If the state continues to require counties 
to make initial purchases of busses, this amount should be in- 
creased to approximately $400 per teacher for county school sys- 
tems). 

(d) Total cost—the sum of items (a) to (c) above. 


5. The amount of state funds to provide for the foundation 
program should be determined by multiplying the total cost of 
the jointly supported foundation program by 70 to 90 per cent 
and the total local effort by multiplying by 10 to 30 per cent. 


6. The local effort required of each county should be deter- 
mined by an objective index of taxpaying ability. This index 
should be composed of factors not subject to manipulation or dis- 
cretionary interpretation such as (a) volume of retail sales, (b) 
value of farm products, (c) state income tax returns, (d) number 
gainfully employed in industry, and (e) utility valuations. Data 
should be secured from the most recent state and federal reports. 
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The index for each county would show the proportion of wealth 
in the county to the total wealth in the state. The proportionate 
part of the total required local effort which should be made by 
each county should be determined by multiplying its index by 
the total local effort required of all counties. 


7. The tremendous accumulation of need for plant facilities 
and the pending increases in need from increased enrollment should 
largely be financed by extraordinary appropriations. Any alloca- 
tion from surplus funds should be in addition to the foundation 
program and should be earmarked for emergency needs. Allocation 
of special support for plant needs should follow the basic finance 
principles of teacher unit basis and consideration of local ability 
and effort. These principles would guarantee that all counties 
share equitably in the funds. 


8. The excessive fees being charged to students for essential 
instructional supplies should be eliminated since such supplies 
are a part of an adequate foundation program. 


9. Local school administrative units should be required to 
maintain, safeguard, report, and audit internal fund accounts for 
all monies handled or sponsored in each school. 


10. A substantial direct appropriation for state and regional 
supervision should be made for the State Department of Public 
Instruction. Recommended personnel are needed immediately for 
the survey and identification of permanent school centers before 
capital outlay funds are expended. 


11. The legal debt limit should be increased in inverse propor- 
tion to the rate of interest paid. 


12. Legislation should be provided to transfer to county boards 
of education the bonded debts and title to physical properties now 
held by “local districts” in order to administer efficiently and 
equitably the recommended capital outlay program. Power to 
levy taxes and issue bonds should be taken away from “‘local dis- 
tricts: 

END 
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160, 172 

County board of education, 52-53, 
56, 383, 389-390 

Cumulative records, 138-139 

Current expenses, 62, 64, 67 

Curriculum, 100, 106, 109, 115-116, 
128, 146; ‘continuing study of, 63; 
in small high schools, 168; modi- 
fication of, 138; organization, 135; 
yee ee offerings, 170; purpose 
of, 4 


Pee service, 60, 64-66, 70-71 

Distributive education, 16-18 

Division of authority, controller 
and state superintendent: effects 
of, 374; fiscal policies, 374-376 

Divisions of State Dept. of Public 
Instruction: Auditing and Ac- 
counting, 370-371; Instructional 
Service: composition of, 114; 
services of, 369-370; Negro Edu- 
cation, 115, 370; Plant Operation, 
371; Professional. Service, 315, 
370; Publications, 370; Purchase 
and Contract, 28; School House 
Planning, 44-46, 75; Special Edu- 
cation, 20-21, 197, 200; Surveys 
and Loans, recommended, ADs 
Teacher Allotment and General 
Control, 370; Textbooks, 28; 
Transportation, WG Be Vocational 
Education, 187 

Drop outs (losses), 114, 178-179; 
white and Negro, 168 - 


Etemenry schools, 8, 101, 109; 
characteristics of, 128; class- 
‘rooms, 113-114; curriculum of, 
124, 127; and democratic living, 
3 Fes and the individual child, 
138: means of improving, 143- 
144; program of, 131; status of, 
129 
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Equality of opportunity, 5, 422, 429- 
430; backward communities, 106; 
first attempts to secure, 402; 
recommendations, 125 

Equalization plan, 68, 71, 402; ex- 
pansion of, 404 

Exceptional children (handi- 
capped): basic law, 196; child 
guidance clinic, 200; deaf and 
blind, 202-203; defective delin- 
quents, 206; delinquents, 204; 
epileptics, 207; equal opportun- 
ities for, 196; facilities for, 199; 
feeble-minded Negro children, 
206; needs of, 20-21; number of, 
197; mentally deficient, 205; 
prison camps, 206; recommenda- 
tions for, 209-210; special rooms 
and facilities, 46; qualifications of 
teachers of, 207; vocational re- 
habilitation, 208 

Exceptionally capable children, 147 


7 


Hae program, 58-60; ap- 
praisal of, 422-427; current cost 
per pupil, 409; deters reorganiza- 
tion, 428-429; and new buildings, 
438-440; proposed, 431-432; sta- 

-tutory development, 402; trends 
in, 408 

Fire and Safety hazards, 30 

Franchise taxes, 69, 77 


(aa Assembly: to require 
local revenue, 62 

General fund: appropriations, 65; 
tax schedules, 76 


latin clinics, 43, 56 

Health education, 133 

Health needs, 29, 132-133; commu- 
nity, 102; considered by princi- 
pals, 242; elementary, 11, 147; 
physical exams, 31; pupil, 241; 
secondary schools, 151 

High schools, 101, 109, 169, 396- 
397; limitations, 121; minimum 
enrollments, 13, 57; comparisons, 
number, size, Negro, white, 53 

Home economics, 16-18 

Human resources, 2, 3, 82, 87-88, 
104 


‘Instructional program, 109; 


INDEX 


neces payments to individuals, 
94 


Increased enrollments, 44 
Industrial arts, 19, 191, 193- 194 
Industrial resources, 93-94 
In-service training, 118 
Instructional materials, 8, 102, 107, 
114, 130-131, 134-135, 219; ade- 
quacy of, 225; administrative and 
supervisory practices availability 


of, 134-135; current practices, 
221; defined, 26; distribution of, 
224; inadequacy of, 229; major 


findings, 227-229; organized pro- 
gram, 229; purchasing practices, 
223; recommendations, 230-231; 
selection of, 222; use of, 227 

Instructional personnel, 32, 110, 
249; certificate status of white 
and Negro teachers, 250; experi- 
ence of, 252; increased salaries 
for 253: scholarships to attract, 
253; teacher load, 254-255; 
teacher selection, 254. 

criti- 
cized by parents, 118; evaluation 
of, 126; dependent on teacher, 
143; improvement of, 120; recom- 
mendations, 124 

Instructional service, 74 

Internal fund audits, 63 

Interscholastic athletics, 152 

Interviews with youth, 163-165 


ees 31; and health, 242; and 
safety provisions, 243; inadequate 
service of, 43; ratio to teachers, 
46 


Junior colleges, 15, 16, 112, 172; 
and teacher recruitment, 283 


 eereer tone 11277125, el 2S; 
146; and handicapped children, 
202 


eee of equipment, 114, 125 

Leave of absence, 35 

Legal debt limit, 63, 443 

Librarians, lack of, 131 

Libraries, 43, 56, Thea. 146 

Library services, 6, 10, TE Ar sd is A 
1252e North Carolina rank in, 96 

Lighting, 134 

Local organization and administra- 
tion: administrative and super- 
visory staff, 394; Board of 


INDEX 


Trustees, 390; city units, 386; con- 
tinued study of, 63; County Board 
of Education, 383, 389-390; 
county superintendent, 384, 392- 
393; county units, 52; district 
committees, 385; fiscal depend- 
ence of, 392; Literary Fund, 383; 
number and size of local units, 
386; powers and duties of city 
and county boards, 391 

Local property taxes, 67-70, 77-78 

Local supplements, 34 

Local taxes, 416-420 

Lunchrooms, 43; operation of, 246; 
program for, 152; supervision 
Of st33 

Lunchroom supervisors, 31 


Merit rating, 63, 67 

Merit study, 35, 271, 274 

Merit system, 97-98 

Minimum foundations program, 68, 
70, 106, 421, 441; county share, 
54; determination of cost, 432- 
435; explained, 59; financed 
jointly by state and local units, 
441; formula for financing, 442; 

- guaranteed to all children, 6; pro- 
portionate share of cost by state 

- and local unit, 435-436 

Music, 5; lack of teachers, 
rooms for, 43; status of, 113 
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IN Gece resources, 1-3, 19-20, 
81-82, 97, 104 

Nonpromotion (failures), 29, 140 

Non public schools, 10, 146 

North Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical College, 39, 300-301; 
teacher education in, 316 

ue Carolina College, 39, 301-302, 


North Carolina Employment Serv- 
ice, 212 

North Carolina Resource-Use Edu- 
cation Commission, 103-104, 108 

North Carolina State College, 39, 
3012316 


(Oe index of tax paying 
ability: explained, 62-63; op- 
posed, 72 

Occupational guidance (voca- 
fional)-ol4, 16,18, 56, 115, -150, 
174, 179, 187; for adults, 214; in- 
adequate, 191 
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Out-of-school youth, 19, 112; and 
the secondary school, 174 
Overageness, 29, 238 


Bee arent loanwund,64,— (0 
Personal income tax, 78 

Physical examinations, 133, 242-243 
Pre-school clinic, 29, 242 


Principals, 111, 144; and clerical 


work, 55, 399; as instructional 
leaders, 123; as supervisors, 110; 
duties of, 53, 395-396; minimum 
salary, 266-267; requirements and 
salary, 34, 272 

Professional meetings, 270 

Pupil fees, 26, 63, 430, 443 

Pupil progress: elementary grade 
cards, 11; methods of reporting, 
139; non promotions (1946- 
1947), 238; non promotions, 
white, Negro, urban, rural, 235; 
recommended changes, 147 

Pupil transportation, 40-42, 47, 56, 
60, 66, 68, 326; and State High- 
way department, 320; area ga- 
rages, 329; business management 
of, 335-336; capital outlay by lo- 
cal sources, 322-323; cost per pu- 
pil, 321; development of, 318-319; 
function of, 324-325; initial bus 
cost, 70; routes of, 326; school 
bus drivers, 329-333; school bus 
fleet, 328; school bus insurance 
and liability, 333-335; school bus 
maintenance, 328-329; school bus 
replacement, 322; state and local 
responsibility for, 319; source of 
information, 318; supervision of, 
336; under equalization, 404 


Neco tne eaten general, 
105-108; allotment of elemen- 
tary teachers, 145; learning en- 
vironment, 125; special instruc- 
tional personnel, 145; _ state 
finance plans, 60; Adult educa- 
tion: coordinator recommended, 
218; increased program of, 217; 
state advisory committee on, 217; 
exceptional children and youth, 
209-210; financial program: 
capital outlay, 441; current ex- 
pense, 441; debt service, 441; and 
equality of opportunity, 440; sal- 
aries, 441; transportation, 441; 
total cost, 442; instructional ma- 
terials: adequacy of, 230; audio- 
visual aids, 230; need for funds, 
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230; text book distribution re- 
vised, 230; instructional person- 
nel: absences of, 273; equality of 
opportunity, 271; graduate de- 
grees, 272; leave of absence, 274; 
master’s degree, 272; merit study, 
274; professional meetings, 273; 
salaries and cost of living, 273; 
scholarships for prospective, 272; 
sick leave, 273; superintendent 
requirement and salary, 272; 
teacher allotment, 272; teacher 
retirement fund, 273; term of em- 
ployment, 273; travel expenses, 
273; instructional program, 124- 
126; local organization and ad- 
ministration: county tax levy and 
county share, 398; local superin- 
tendent and, 398; membership, 
local board, 397; minimum en- 
rollment, 401; school advisory 
committee, 400; size of local 
units, 401; uniformity to be in- 
creased, 397; minority report, 74- 
75; program of instruction ele- 
mentary schools: allotment of 
teachers, 145; codrdinator of in- 
struction, 146; curriculum sev- 
enth and eighth grades, 146; ex- 
ceptionally capable children, 147; 
guidance, 146; health needs, 147; 
pupil progress, 147; skill subjects, 
145; teacher shortage, 147; pupil 
personnel and personnel services: 
attendance director, 247; effective 
school census, 246; enforcement 
of attendance, 247; guidance 
counselors, 247; health services, 
248; lunchroom supervisors, 247; 
regular attendance, 246; school 
plant sanitation, 248; supervision 
of safety provisions, 248; pupil 
transportation: capital outlay, 
336; medical examinations for 
drivers, 337; necessary field trips, 
337; principals as_ supervisors, 
337; protection broadened, 338; 
purchase of new busses, 337; 
State Board of Education and 
legal claims, 338; secondary 
schools: allotment of teachers, 
173; assistance to adults, 174; 
clerical services, 173; community 
colleges, 175; community  re- 
sources, 175; occupational guid- 
ance, 174; out-of-school youth, 
174; size, 173; special service per- 
sonnel, 173; school plant: capital 


outlay by state, 360; plant financ- . 


ing, 360; rooms needed, 359; state 
construction program, 359; state- 


INDEX 


wide insurance of, 360; state 
educational organization and ad- 
ministration: composition of 
State Board of Education, 379; 
State Board as policy making 
body, 379; teacher education: 
competitive scholarships and, 
315; recruitment of elementary 
teachers, 314; salary increases, 
315; standards enforced, 314; 
teacher load reduced, 315; voca- 
tional education: allotment of 
teachers, 194; consolidation to 
aid, 192; extension of, 192; for 
adults, 194; industrial arts, 193- 
194; salaries for teachers, 194; 
state funds, 195; vocational guid- 
ance, 193 

Residential schools, 21-22, 202-203, 
206 

Resources, 97, PCS 
financial, 293 

Retail sales tax, 65 

Retirement system, 66 


community, 


School census, 28; exceptional 
children, 198; implementation 
and inaccuracies of, 232; recom- 
mendations, 30 

School Health Coordinating Serv- 
ices, 242, 370 

School laws, 52, 378, 382 

School lunch program (lunches), 
31; 56, 112; facilities for, 244; nu- 
trition deficiences, 245; personnel 
needs, 245-246; student participa- 
tion in, 246 

School plant, 43, 46; additional 
facilities needed, 348; administra- 
tion of, 355; basis of state partici- 
pation,.~ 351;"- comparisons >of 
white, Negro, urban, rural, 343; 
defined, 339; financing, 347, 443; 
immediate needs, 44; long range 
planning, 354; Negro, 349-350; 
operation and maintenance of, 
342; present status, 339; recom- 
mendations, 345-347; sanitary 
facilities, 31, 43, 342 

Secondary education, 12, 148; and 
handicapped children, 201; and 
teacher recruitment, 283 

Sick leave, 33, 35; and other ab- 
sences, 270, 273 

Southern States Work Conference 
(1946), 178 

State Board of Education, 47-52, 
364, 372, 379; certification, 250, 
306; codrdination with Board of 


INDEX 


Trustees of the Greater Univer- 
sity, 51, 381; division of author- 
ity, 372; division of functions, 
368; organization, powers and 
duties, 366-367; to appoint State 
Superintendent, 380 

State Board of Public Welfare, 200 

State Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion, 295 

State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 113, 129, 315; program plan- 
ning, 107; salaries of employees, 
39; vocational education, 19 

School Machinery Act (1931), 406- 
407, (1939) 408 

State Board of Equalization, 365; 
historical development, 405-406 

State Education Commission, 78 

State Orthopedic Hospital, Gas- 
tonia, 204 

State Parent-Teachers Association, 
118 


State Public School Fund, 403 

State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction: appointment proposed, 
50, 380; as chief administrative 
head, 374; as executive officer, 


380; office of, 363-364; powers 
and duties, 367-368; proposed 
changes, 47-48; responsibilities 


of, 51; Secretary of State Board 
of Education, 368; and teacher 
education, 302 

State tax rates, 65 

Summer sessions, 296 

Superintendents, county, 52; quali- 
fications and salaries, 392-393; lo- 
cal: appointment of, 55; change 
in certification, 307; qualifica- 
tions, 267; professional assistance, 
oe requirements and salary, 34, 


Supervision of instruction, 110, re- 
sults in elementary grades, 117; 
recommendations, 124 

Supplementary taxes, 64 

Surplus funds, 63 


eee ing ability by counties, 
436-438 

Teacher allotment, 34, 75, 428; basis 
Of, 2506; elementary, 9, 56: handi- 
capped children, 22; high school, 
O*56,--173;3- larger. schools, -272; 
variations, 256; vocational educa- 
tion, 194 

Teacher characteristics, 165-167 

Teacher colleges: consultants for 
student teachers, 315; counseling 
and guidance service, 317; faculty 
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changes, 290; flexible budget, 
305; guidance and personnel pro- 
gram, for students 305; health 
service, 305, 317; in-service pro- 
gram, 315; and local schools, 290; 
organization and administration 
of, 299; physical plant, 290, 304, 
315; placement and follow-up, 
306; salaries, 303-304; sound sal- 
ary schedule, 316; student teach- 
ing needs, 315; and supervised 
teaching, 290; travel funds and 
equipment, 316: under a single 
board, 316; visual aids, 306 

Teacher education, 35-37, 275-277, 
290; college planning for, 289; 
continuation of, 293-294; general 
education, 288; graduate degrees, 
295-296; inadequacies of, 289; in- 
stitutions for, 279; pre-service 
education in, 291-292; and profes- 
sional growth, 288; State Ad- 
visory Council on, 295, 313; stu- 
dent teachers, 38; task of, 277; 
training centers, 107 

Teacher morale, 123 

Teacher placement, 298 

Teacher recruitment, 260; factors 
influencing, 284-285; local coun- 
cils for, 286; needs, 281-283; re- 
sponsibility for, 283-284; and se- 
lection, 281; scholarship aids for, 
286-287; Statewide Citizen’s 
Commission on, 286 

Teacher retirement, 270-271, 273 

Teacher salaries, 60-62, 66, 68, 74, 
256-257; annual averages, 70; an- 
nual increments, 266; and cost of 
living index, 268; beginning 
teachers, 33; Master’s degrees, 
266; methods of determination, 
262-266; minimum, 34; minimum 
for vocational teachers, 194; rank 
with other states, 260; single sal- 
ary schedule, 8 

Teacher shortage: elementary, 35- 
36, 144, 147; scholarships to re- 
lieve, 33 

Teacher term of employment, 35, 
268-269; recommendations, 126 

Teaching load, 8, 32-33, 61, 66, 75, 
254-255; elementary schools, 113, 
140; maximum, 14, 173; plans for 
buildings, 349 

Textbooks, 27, 66; 
adoption of, 377 

Transportation (see pupil transpor- 
tation ) 

Travel expenses, 35, 268, 273 


selection and 
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Wess of North Carolina, 
39, 301-302; and elementary edu- 
cation, 285, 316 

United States Office of Education, 
76 

Urban resources, 92-93 


Vises agriculture, 16, 18 

Vocational education, 17, 56, 61, 
112, 177-195; adult, 19; agricul- 
tural education, 184; deficiencies, 
189-190; distributive education, 
186; home economics, 184-185; 


INDEX 


need for, 16; present program, 
183; recommendations, 192-195; 
state funds for, 20; teacher needs, 


188; trade and industrial edu- 
cation, 185; white and Negro, 
190 

Vocational teachers, 19; salaries, 
20; allotment of, 428 

\ Vai resources, 86-87 

Woman’s College, 39, 301-302; 


graduate work, 316 
Work shops: resource use, 104, 107; 
summer, 107 
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